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CHAPTER I. 
PART I. THE ANOBNT BRITONS. 

Britain was the name by which the great island 
northwest of Europe was first known, and the earliest 
inhabitants were called Britons. In the earliest times 
in which an3l;hing is known of their history, they were 
a wild and rude people, who dwelt in huts and caves 
of the earth, wore little clothing, and dyed their skins 
with a blue colour, that they might appear more terrible 
to their enemies. 

Those who inhabited the south were the most 
civilized. Their dress was made of coarse cloth, woven 
in checks like a Scottish plaid, and consisted of a 
mantle and wide trousers. The princes wore golden 
bracelets and collars, which they received from the 
Phoenicians, the inhabitants of Tyre and Zidon, who 
came to the Scilly Isles and neighbouring coast, to 
trade with them for tin from the mines of Cornwall. 
Very little land was cultivated; and what now are 
pleasant meadows and corn-fields, were then unwhole- 
some marshes, bare downs, or forests filled with deer 
and other game, which formed the chief food of the 
natives. 

The Britons were heathens. They did not, indeed, 
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worship idols — they believed in one God, whom they 
called the Unknown, and several parts of their faith 
seem like traces of the truth; but they had many hor- 
rible customs, particularly that of sacrificing men and 
women, and murdering the prisoners whom they took 
in battle. 

Their priests, who were called Druids, dwelt in 
groves of oak, which they honoured as the most sacred 
of trees. They wore white garments, and were very 
learned; but as writing was not known to them, their 
instruction consisted in an immense number of verses 
which they learnt by heart. The mistletoe was held 
in great respect, and only gathered once a year, when 
the chief Druid, with a golden knife, cut off a branch, 
which was received in a white doth, and stored in a 
golden ark. 

Their temples consisted of huge stones, ranged in 
immense circles, open to the sky. The remains of 
what has been thought to be one of these are to be 
seen at Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain; and there are 
others in different parts of England. The island of 
Mona, or Anglesea, was especially sacred; a great 
number of Druids lived in it, and many were sent 
from France to be there educated. 

PART n. LANDING OF C-fltSAR. B. C. 55. 

France, then called Gaul, was inhabited by a 
nation whose language, manners, and customs, were 
the same aS' those of the Britons. About fifty years 
before the birth of our Saviour, the Romans, under 
their great leader, Julius Caesar, made war upon Gaul, 
and succeeded in conquering the whole country. 
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Caswallon, or, as the Romans called him, Cassivel- 
lanus, a British chief, came to the assistance of the 
Gauls, and thus Julius Caesar first learnt that there 
was land beyond the sea which forms the northern 
boundary of France. He resolved to visit and subdue 
this newly-discovered country, and with eighty ships 
filled with armed men, sailed across the Straits of 
Dover, towards the white cliffs, which appeared on the 
opposite side. 

He found these cliffs covered with warlike Britons, 
armed with darts and javelins, who, having been 
warned by the Gauls, were watching to prevent his 
landing. The shore was so steep, that he thought it 
better to seek for an easier place for disembarking, 
and sailed along the coast as far as Deal, the Britons 
following his course in their wicker chariots. 

Coming to a place where the shore sloped gently 
down, the Romans brought their boats as far in as 
possible, and, leaping into the water, tried to make 
their way to the land; but the Britons pushed them 
back into the sea, killing and wounding many with 
their darts; and it was not without a very hard struggle 
that they won a small space on the coast, where they 
set up their camp. 

They continued in their camp for twenty days, but 
could make no further progress, being closely watched 
and bravely resisted by the Britons; and at last Caesar 
gave up the enterprise for the time, and returned to 
Gaul. 

The next year he came again, and, after many 
battles, forced his way across the River Thames, and 
into Hertfordshire, where he found Caswallon's city 
of Verulam, a square, inclosed with a rampart and 
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ditch, and fortified with the trunks of trees. There, 
however, growing weary of so long a war in a wild 
country, where provisions were scarce, he made peace, 
and left Britain. 



PART ra. THE ROMAN POWER. A. D. 43-325. 

For the next hundred years the Britons remained 
undisturbed; but the Romans could not endure that 
this island should still remain unsubdued, and in the 
year 44, the Emperor Claudius set out on an expedition 
hither. The chief prince at that time was a very 
brave man, named Caradoc, and called in Latin 
Caractacus, who fought gallantly in defence of his 
country for nine years, imtil his wicked step-mother 
betrayed him into the hands of his enemies, by whom 
he was sent in chains to Rome. He bore his mis- 
fortunes with such patience and calmness, that the 
Romans could not help admiring and honouring him; 
and the emperor sent him back to his own country, 
instead of putting him to death, as was the practice of 
the Romans towards their chief prisoners. 

After the captivity of Caradoc , the Romans made 
great advances; they established their seat of govern- 
ment at Verulam, in Hertfordshire, and held many 
tribes under their power. The Druids, however, still 
encouraged the Britons to resist; and in the year 61, 
the able general, Suetonius, resolved to pursue them 
even to their stronghold in the Isle of Anglesea. His 
troops swam across the straits, and found the Druids 
ranged on the shore, with torches in their hands, call- 
ing down curses upon their heads. They were terrified 
for a few moments, but their leader encouraged them. 
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and rushing to the shore, they quickly overpowered 
the helpless priests, and cruelly slaughtered them, 
burning them alive in the fires of their own altars. 

Whilst Suetonius was absent on this expedition, 
some of his troops had so cruelly and shamefully ill- 
treated Boadicea, the widow of the chief of a British 
tribe, that her spirit was roused to revenge. She 
called all the neighbouring Britons together, and, at 
their head, broke into the Roman settlements, plundered 
Colchester, Verulam, and London, and murdered all 
who were found there; but Suetonius, returning with 
his forces, met her in battle, and entirely routed her 
ill-disciplined army. She poisoned herself in her grief 
and despair; and from this time the strength of the 
southern Britons was entirely broken. 

In 78 Agricola was appointed governor, and ruled 
so wisely and well, that the Britons became contented 
under the Roman empire. He built towns and cities, 
cultivated the land, and showed favour to such natives 
as learnt to read and write, to speak Latin, the Roman 
language, and to leave off their savage customs. He 
also put an end to the practice of the religion of the 
Druids; but he had nothing better to teach them, for, 
in truth, the worship and belief of the Romans was 
even more false and foolish than their own. Without 
knowing it, however, this nation, while they were only 
intent on their own glory and greatness, had, by the 
great mercy of God, been preparing a way for the 
knowledge of the true faith. Their ships, their roads, 
and their language, all made it easier for Christian 
bishops and priests to travel from city to city, preaching 
the Gospel; and before the end of the first century 
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after the coming of our Lord, many Britons had been 
brought to believe on His name. 

The Christian Church at Rome, and in the East, 
suffered many dreadful persecutions at the hands of 
the heathen; but in Britain it was for more than a 
hundred years left in peace. In the reign of the 
Emperor Maximian, however, the cruel decrees of 
the heathen government were put in practice at Veru- 
1am, where, in 303, was beheaded our first martyr, 
St. Alban, a soldier in the Roman army, who had 
given himself up into the hands of the persecutors, 
in the hope of saving his friend and pastor, the priest 
Amphiballus. 

The next emperor, Constantius, put an end to the 
persecution; and his son, Constantine the Great, was 
himself a believer. In his time was held the Council 
of the Church at Nicea, where was composed the 
greater part of that Confession of Faith, which we call 
the Nicene Creed. Several British Bishops were present, 
and signed their names to those holy words, in which 
the Christian Church set forth the true faith taught by 
the Apostles. 



CHAPTER IL 

PART I. THE COMING OF THE SAXONS. 360-586. 

Under the Roman government the Britons in the 
south lived peaceably and prosperously; but those in 
the north were often troubled by their neighbours in 
Scotland, a fierce and savage nation, who came in 
troops, plundered them of their riches, drove away 
their cattle^ and burnt their houses. The Romans built 
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two high walls between their own possessions and the 
lands of the Scots, and posted soldiers along the 
ramparts to keep oflf the enemies, who were thus 
prevented from breaking through to attack the British. 
The empire of Rome was, however, falling into decay, 
and at last became so weak, that the Emperor Honorius 
was obliged to give up the defence of his more distant 
possessions, and recall his troops to protect the city 
of Rome itself; and thus the Britons, after being sub- 
ject to the Imperial power for nearly four hundred 
years, were left to the government of their native 
princes and chieftains. 

They might have been happy and powerful, if they 
had been united, and at peace with each other; but 
their princes were so occupied by their disputes for 
the chief power, that they took little care to guard the 
wall,' and the Scots, breaking in, cruelly ravaged the 
country. 

Britain had for many years past been often at- 
tacked by another race of enemies. These were three 
tribes of the great German nation, called Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons, who lived in the peninsula of 
Jutland, and the neighbouring coast. They were 
brave and warlike, of great height and strength, and 
remarkable for the beauty of their blue eyes and fair 
hair. They worshipped various idols, among whom 
the chief were Woden and Thor, from whose names, 
even in these Christian days, are taken those of the 
fourth and fifth days of the week. They thought 
courage the quality most pleasing to these gods, and 
looked forward to a life after death in the hall of 
Woden, expecting to spend the day in hunting the 
wild boar, and the night in feasting upon it. This 
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faith so encouraged them to meet danger, that they 
were very fierce warriors, and speedily overran the 
coast of Britain, plundering and slaughtering wherever 
they went. 

The Britons were thus reduced to a terrible state 
of distress, and knew not where to turn for help, until 
Vortigem, one of their chief princes, resolved to 
employ one band of enemies to drive away the others. 
He offered Hengist, the leader of the Jutes, to take 
him into his pay, and give him the Isle of Thanet, 
provided he would drive the Scots back into their own 
country. 

Hengist gladly accepted the offer, landed at Ebbs- 
fleet, in the year 449, and defeated the Scots; but not 
contented with the Isle of Thanet, he proceeded to take 
possession of the rest of the county of Kent, which 
he filled with men of his own tribe, and formed into 
a kingdom. 

The Saxons, learning his success, followed under a 
chief called Cerdic, and by degrees made themselves 
masters of great part of the south of Britain. Next 
came the Angles, who seized the country to the east 
and north, and from whom the whole of the lands 
won from the Britons took the name of Anglia, or 
England. 

The sons of Vortigem, and those noble princes, 
Ambrose and his nephew Arthur — the brave king, of 
whom so many stories are told — fought long and gal- 
lantly in defence of their country, but in vain; one 
county after another was lost to them, until nothing 
remained except Cornwall and Wales. In the moun- 
tains of the latter country the Britons long remained 
free, and their language is still spoken there. 
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The tribe of Jutes in Kent, formed one kingdom: 
there were three kings of the South, East, and West 
Saxons; and three kings of the Angles or English, in 
the east and north, thus making the number seven. 
These are called the Heptarchy, from two Greek words, 
meaning seven kingdoms. The wisest and mightiest 
of the seven kings was always prince over the other 
six, and was called the Bretwalda, or Lord of Bri- 
tain, and the whole nation was the English. 

PART n. CONVERSION OF THE ENGLISH. 596-824. 

Aboxtt a hundred years after the coming of the 
Saxons, some little Angle children were stolen from 
their parents, and carried to Rome to be sold for 
slaves. As they stood in the market-place, a good 
priest, named Gregory, passed by, and as their fair 
skins, light hair, and blue eyes, made them remarkable 
among the dark Italian faces around them, he stopped 
to look at them, and asked to what nation they be- 
longed. He was told that they were Angles; on which 
he exclaimed '' Angles! yes, they have angels' faces, 
and ought to be heirs with the angels in heaven." 

He asked many questions about their country, and 
when he heard that it was still in the darkness of 
heathenism, he conceived a great desire to bring 
about its conversion to Christianity. A few years 
afterwards he was made Pope, or Bishop of Rome, 
and immediately sent a number of clergy to preach 
the Gospel in England, with a priest named Augustin 
at their head. 

This was in the year 596, just after Ethelbert, King 
of Kent and Lord of Britain, had been married to 
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Bertha, daughter of the King of Paris. She was a 
Christian, and persuaded her husband to listen to the 
teaching of St. Augustiri. After a time he was bap- 
tized in the little old British Church of St. Martin, at 
Canterbury; and many of his subjects having followed 
his example, St. Augustin was consecrated to be their 
bishop. His successors — ^the archbishops of Canter- 
bury — have ever since been the primates, or chief 
bishops, of all England. 

Northumbria, one of the Anglian kingdoms, was the 
next to embrace the Christian faith, under the good 
kings, Edwin and Oswald, the last of whom used to 
translate the preaching of the Bishop Aidan to his sub- 
jects, because they did not understand his language. 
In this kingdom, ^which extends as far as the Humber, 
was the Archbishopric of York. 

In process of time, the other kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy received the Christian faith. In the Calendar 
in the Prayer Book, we find the names of many holy 
persons of the ancient English Church, who did their 
duty faithfully as kings, as priests, or as humble and 
obedient women. 

Many monasteries and nunneries were built. These 
were houses where men or women, who wished to be 
free from the trials and temptations of the world, might 
spend their time in prayer, in study, in the instruction 
of the ignorant, or the care of the sick. Those who 
entered them, took a vow of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity; and it often happened that princes and prin- 
cesses, weary of the toils of their high station, laid 
down their earthly honours, and gave themselves up 
to this life of retirement. 

Much time was given to study, and the English 
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were so highly famed for their learning, that the wise 
Emperor of the West, Charles the Great, sent for Alcuin, 
an English bishop, to educate his sons. 

It was by the preaching of an Englishman that the 
Germans were brought to the knowledge of the Gk)spel; 
and the name of our Saxon St. Boni&o^ is still held in 
high honour among them. 



CHAPTER IIL 
PART I. THE DANES AND SAXONS. 824-87 1. 

In the year 824, Egbert, King of the West Saxons, 
a descendant of the Saxon chieftaim^Cerdic, subdued 
the other kingdoms and became King of all Eng- 
land. 

Ethel wolf, his son, wh% reigned after him, had 
four sons, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, and Alfred. 
Although it was not a hundred years since the Saxon 
clergy had been famed for their learning, great igno- 
rance now prevailed among them, and hardly anyone 
who was not a priest, thought it necessary even to learn 
to read or write. Kings and nobles were obliged to 
have clergymen, or clerks, as they were termed, to write 
their letters; and instead of signing their names, they 
either set a mark, or bit the wax of the seal with their 
teeth. 

The four sons of King Ethelwolf had been trained 
up in the knowledge of their duty by St. Swithun, 
Bishop of Winchester; but they had little instruction 
of any other description, excepting in the use of arms 
and the customs observed in the chase. 

Their step-mother. Queen Judith, had a beautiful 
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book of poetry, written on parchment, and illumi- 
nated — ^that is to say, with the borders and capital 
letters painted in brilliant colours; and she promised 
to make it a present to ''whichever of them would 
first learn to read it. One alone chose to take this 
trouble, and this was Alfred, the youngest, then about 
twelve years old. From that time he became very 
earnest in his attempts to acquire further knowledge; 
and we, who live in a time when books are cheap and 
abundant, can hardly imagine the difficulties that stood 
in his way. Neither paper nor the art of printing were 
then invented, and books were for the most part writ- 
ten on parchment, and in the Latin language. It was 
long before he could find books to read, or a master to 
instruct him; and he used to lament with tears, that 
when he had leisure and the wish to learn, he was 
forced to remain in ignorance. It was not long before 
his leisure was at an end; heavy calamities befell his 
country, and his youth was spent in battles, retreats, 
and perils. 

In Denmark and Norway lived a race of men of the 
same blood as the Saxons, and like them before their 
conversion, worshippers of Woden. Their country was 
so bleak and barren, that their chieftains gladly left it 
to seek their fortune in other lands. They fitted out 
large fleets, with which they sailed to more peaceful 
or fertile coasts, attacked the inhabitants, put them to 
death, and loading their ships with the cattle, the silver, 
and gold, returned in triumph to Denmark, having 
thus earned the title of Sea Kings, which was highly 
esteemed among them. 

England had already suffered much from their 
ravages during the reigns of Egbert and Ethelwolf, 
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when it happened that the ship of the most dieaded of 
these Sea Kings, named Ragnor Lodbrog, was wrecked 
on the coast of Northumberland ; and Ragnor, being 
made prisoner, was cruelly put to death by Ella, the 
lord of that country. His sons, on learning his fate, 
vowed to take vengeance upon the English, and spent 
several years in fitting out such a fleet and army as 
might overcome all resistance. 

Before their preparations were completed, Ethelwolf 
and his two elder sons were dead, and Ethelred was 
king. They landed on the coast of Yorkshire, and 
proceeded to lay waste the country, and slaughter the 
inhabitants. 

After they had spent a whole winter in cruel de- 
struction of the English, King Ethelred and his bro- 
ther Alfred succeeded in collecting an army, and came 
up with them in the evening, at a place named Ash- 
down, where they encamped for the night. Next morn- 
ing, Alfred was in such great haste to begin the 
battle, that though Ethelred would not leave his tent 
till the morning prayers were finished, he forgot, in 
his impatience, who alone it is that gives the victory, 
and hastened to the attack with the portion of the 
army under his own command. He was in the utmost 
danger, for he was surrounded by the enemy, and 
would soon have been overwhelmed by their numbers, 
had not his brother come up in time to rescue him. 
The combat lasted the greater part of the day, and 
ended without advantage to either side. 

In the next battle, although the Danes were de- 
feated, Ethelred received a wound, which soon after 
caused his death, in the year 871. 

Kingt 0/ England, 2 
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PART n. ALFRED THE GREAT. 87I-9OO. 

Alfred was but twenty-one years of age when he 
began his reign of toil and danger. In the first seven 
years he had fought thirty battles with the Danes, and, 
though usually victorious, he gained little ground, for 
fresh men were continually coming from Denmark, 
while his own subjects were worn out with fatigue. 

What was still worse, they did not love him. He' 
was, indeed, a sincerely pious man, and earnest in 
doing his duty, but he had not yet conquered all his 
faults. He was stern, proud, too apt to show his con- 
tempt for his subjects, who loved riotous feasts, and 
had no taste for learning. His pride and harshness 
gave offence, and not having the love and trust which 
would make them stand by him in the time of trial 
and distress, they by degrees all fell away from him, 
and he was left alone, wandering about the country 
in a wretched state. 

A swineherd, named Dunulf, took him to his, cot- 
tage, where he spent the winter. Dunulf s wife did 
not know who he was, and one day desired him to 
watch some cakes, which she had set to bake upon 
the hearth, but he neglected to attend to them. On 
finding them burnt, she was very angry, and scolded 
him severely, while he listened meekly and patiently, 
thinking, perhaps, of the hasty words which he had 
spoken in his days of pride. 

After a time he gathered some friends together, 
and resolved to make another effort to save his country 
from its enemies, now in the height of their power* 
Wishing to learn in what state they were, and what 
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guard they kept, he dressed himself as a wandering 
harper, and entered their camp. While the Danes 
listened to his music, he looked carefully round him, 
observed everything, and especially the leader's tent, 
and the weakest points in their defences. Then re- 
turning to his own followers, he called together his 
faithful Saxons, led them to attack the enemy, and 
gained a complete victory. He took the chieftain 
prisoner, treated him kindly, and having at length 
converted him to the Christian faith, he stood god- 
father at his baptism, set him at liberty, and gave him 
the government of the old kingdom of Northumbria, 
where he permitted the Christian Danes to settle; al- 
most all the former inhabitants having been slain by 
the sons of Ragnor. 

England was now at peace, and King Alfred had 
time to think of plans for improving the rude and 
ignorant people. The swineherd Dunulf , a good and 
wise man, was rewarded for the kindness he had shown 
him by his protection and favour, and in after years 
became Bishop of Winchester. 

This good king was obliged to bring learned men 
from other countries to teach his subjects, for so many 
of the monasteries had been ruined by the Danes, and 
such a number of learned monks and clergy murdered, 
that there was scarcely anyone left in England who 
had any knowledge. He rebuilt the churches which 
had been burnt; he translated books from other 
languages for his subjects to read; and he began to 
translate the Holy Scriptures from the Latin, with the 
assistance of some of his learned friends; but he did 
not live to finish this work. He sufiered from ill health 
through all bis life, and died in the year 900, at fifty* 
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two years of age, much lamented by his people, who 
had at last learnt to love him as he deserved. They 
called him Alfred the Truth-teller, and Alfred the 
Shepherd of his People, but the title by which he is 
best known is, Alfred the Great. 

This wisest and best of our kings framed a new 
code of excellent laws , by many of which we are still 
governed. He placed the Ten Commandments at their 
head, saying that no other law was needed by the 
man who ruled his life by these. 



PART m. THB SUCCESSORS OF ALFRED. 9OO-978. 

The holy life of Alfred seems to have brought a 
blessing on his children and his countiy. His son, 
Edward, was a good king, and had a prosperous reign; 
and his grandson, Ethelstane, who came to the throne 
in 924, was a powerful and highly respected monarch. 

He defeated a dangerous invasion by the Danes, 
and made his authority everywhere respected, both in 
England and abroad. 

He was highly esteemed by the other princes of 
Europe, and his sisters were sought in marriage by the 
greatest among them. They were very well instructed 
for ladies of that age, being able to read, and were 
especially famed for their skill in needle-work. 

At one time King Ethelstane had in his court three 
young princes, from different countries, whose enemies 
had taken possession of their inheritance. He took 
great care of their education, and when they grew up, 
sent them to their own homes, and assisted them to 
recover their possessions. One of these, Hako, was 
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the first Christian King of Norway, and first began the 
conversion of his subjects. 

This glorious reign was but short, for Ethelstane 
died in 940, and was succeeded by his brother Ed- 
mund, who, in his twenty-fifth year was murdered by 
a robber. 

He left two children, Edwin and Edgar, but his 
brother Edred was made king, as was usual among 
the Saxons, when the sons were too young to be able 
to govern. Edred was lame, and feeble in health, 
and left the government chiefly to Dunstan, Abbot of 
Glastonbury, a very able man, and one who was very 
anxious for the good of the Church, but who some- 
times took wrong means to bring about the ends that 
he had in view. 

Young Edwin became discontented as he grew 
older; he was impatient to reign, and hated his uncle 
and his advisers. He was in his seventeenth year when 
Edred died; and he immediately dismissed all the 
former councillors of state, and was surrounded by 
young people of his own age, who flattered him, by 
admiring his beauty, and calling him Edwin the Fair. 

His marriage with his cousin. Lady Elgiva, greatly 
displeased his subjects, who, with Dunstan at their 
head, rebelled against him, made Elgiva prisoner, and 
treated her so cruelly as to cause her death, and set 
up the young Prince Edgar to be king in his stead. 

What became of Edwin himself was never known; 
but it is believed that he died in prison. 

Dunstan was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
managed the government for the young King Edgar. 
He ruled so well and justly, that this reign was very 
prosperous; and there were no wars either with the 
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Danes or the Welsh. The king was therefore called 
Edgar the Peaceable. At one time, when he was hold- 
ing his court at Chester, his boat was rowed along the 
river Dee by eight kings from Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, who had come to own him as their lord. He 
once boasted that his descendants might well call 
themselves kings, since he should leave them honour 
and glory such as no English prince had ever yet 
enjoyed; but while he was thus reaping the fruit of 
Alfred's toils — while all without seemed fair and smooth 
— ^there was rottenness within; and his vices were lay- 
ing up a store of misery for his children, and prepar- 
ing the ruin of his family and nation. 

With Edgar, however, the glory of the English 
kings departed; and in truth, if the old English bal- 
lad is to be trusted, the sin was great by which he 
brought ruin upon his children. After the death of his 
first wife, hearing many reports of the beauty of El- 
frida, daughter of the Earl of Devon, he sent his 
friend, Ethelwold, to see if she was really handsome 
enough to be his wife. Ethelwold admired her so 
much, that he was tempted to deceive his master by 
telling him that the reports of her beauty were false, 
but that her wealth was so great, that he wished to 
marry her. Edgar gave his consent, and the marriage 
took place; but Ethelwold was so much afraid that the 
king would find out his deceit, that he never ventured 
to bring his wife to court. 

It happened, however, that as Edgar was hunting 
near the castle where she lived, he proposed to go and 
visit her. Her husband was much alarmed; and hurry- 
ing before him, under the excuse of making prepara- 
tions for his reception, be entreated her to save him 
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from his master's displeasure by veiling her beauty. 
Elfrida promised to do as he wished , but she was too 
vain to keep her word; she dressed herself with great 
care, and set herself off to the best advantage. The 
king was very angry when he found that he had been 
cheated; and in a short time contrived that Ethelwold 
should be murdered, after which he married the widow. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PART I. ETHELRED THE UNREADY. Q75-.IO16. 

Edgar the Peaceable died in 975, leaving two 
children — Edward, the son of his first wife, fifteen 
years of age; and Ethelred, son of his second wife, 
eight years old. 

Edward was crowned, and Ethelred went with his 
mother to live at Corfe Castle, in Dorsetshire. Edward 
was one day hunting in the neighbourhood, when he 
rode up to the castle gate, where Elfrida, his step- 
mother, came out and offered him a cup of wine as 
he sat on horseback. While he was drinking it, one 
of her servants came behind him and stabbed him in 
the back. On feeling the wound, he set spurs to his 
horse and galloped away; but his strength soon failing, 
he fell down, and was dragged along with his foot in 
tlie stirrup; and when his servants came up, he was 
quite dead. 

This horrible murder was committed by Elfrida, in 
order that her own child might be king; but though 
her wish was fulfilled, her conscience became her 
punishment, which so tormented her, that she spent 
the rest of her life in misery and wretchedness. 
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Her son Ethelred grew up selfish, cowardly, and so 
indolent that his subjects called him the Unready. The 
Danes, discovering his weakness and carelessness, be« 
gan once more to make their descents on the coast. 
He was too cowardly to fight; and therefore bribed 
some to go away with large presents of money; while 
he took others into his pay, and called them his guard. 
Soon, however, he found the ill success of this plan; 
for these Danish guards were very insolent to him and 
his nobles^ and treated the poorer English like slaves. 

As he had not courage to drive them away by force 
of arms, he had recourse to a most wicked and 
treacherous expedient. He commanded his subjects to 
rise, and on an appointed night to murder every one 
of the Danes who were living amongst them, without 
suspicion that any evil was intended. Even the sister 
of Sweyn, King of Denmark, did not escape, though 
she had engaged to live in England as a hostage for 
her brother. She was cruelly beheaded, after having 
seen her husband and children put to death before her 
eyes. 

On hearing of the massacre, her brother. King 
Sweyn, vowed to take a bloody vengeance; and col- 
lecting a great force, set sail for England, resolved to 
conquer the whole country. Soon after his arrival, the 
city of Canterbury, and in it the archbishop, St. 
Alphege, was betrayed into his hands; and the Danes 
expected to receive a great sum as the ransom of the 
primate. He, however, firmly refused to allow it to be 
collected from the poor Saxons, who had already been 
heavily taxed to supply the bribes which the king had 
paid. At last the Danes brought him out at one of 
their riotous feasts, and shouting, "Gold, Bishop,— 
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give US gold!" they killed him, by throwing at him 
their drinking-cups, the bones which were left of their 
feast, and at last their daggers and battle-axes. 

The war lasted nine years; and in that time the 
Danes made such advances, that the miserable Ethelred 
was obliged to leave the country to its fate, and fled 
to Normandy, which was governed by Duke Richard, 
brother to his second wife, Queen Emma. 

Sweyn was now master of the whole kingdom, and 
intended to have been crowned; but he die^ suddenly, 
immediately after pillaging the Church of Bury St. 
Edmund's: and King Ethelred and his son Edmund^ 
returning from Normandy, soon recovered all they had 
lost. Knut, the son of Sweyn, speedily came from 
Denmark to recover his father's conquests, and was 
gallantly resisted by Edmund, a very brave youth, and 
so strong, that he was called Ironside. King Ethelred 
died in 1016; and a treaty was made, in which it was 
agreed that Knut and Edmund should divide the king- 
dom between them; but this arrangement never took 
effect, as shortly after the brave Edmund was secretly 
murdered by his wicked brother-in-law, Edric. 

PART n. THE DANISH KINGS. IO16-IO43. 

The traitor Edric expected that by this murder he 
should gain the favour of Knut, the mighty Dane; but 
he found himself niistaken, for Knut soon punished 
his crime by putting him to death. Not one of the 
Saxon royal family remained to resist the Danes, since 
Alfred and Edward, sons of Ethelred, and their 
nephews, Edmund and Edward, sons of Edmund Iron- 
side, were all very young. The two former were with 
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their uncle in Normandy; and the sons of Edmund 
Ironside were sent by Knut to the King of Hungary, 
by whom they were brought up with great kindness. 
Knut, also called Canute, was crowned King of Eng- 
land. Soon after, he became a sincere Christian, lay- 
ing aside the wild and evil practices of the Danes, and 
showing every care for the honour of God and the 
good of his subjects. He governed well and wisely, 
making no difference between English and Danes, but 
treating them all with such kindness, that they alike 
loved and honoured him. His courtiers, wishing to 
flatter him by exalting his power, once told him that 
he was lord alike of sea and land, and would be 
obeyed by both. Wishing to show them how foolish 
as well as impious these praises were, he gave orders 
that his throne should be carried to the sea shore, at 
Southampton, and sat down upon it while the tide was 
coming in. 

"Now," said he, "O sea, I am thy lord — come no 
nearer — presume not to wet my feet!" The waves, of 
course, instead of attending to him, rolled on, till they 
flowed round his throne, and washed over his feet. 
Turning to his attendants, he bade them remember 
that there is only One who can say to the deep, "So 
far shalt thou go, and no further: and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed." He afterwards hung up his 
crown over the altar in Winchester Cathedral, and 
never wore it again. 

Knut made a great mistake in the choice of his 
chief favourite. This was Godwin, an Englishman, 
who had married a Danish lady, and had contrived to 
make himself very popular with both nations, though 
in reality he deserved little esteem, since he was crafty^ 
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selfish, and only bent on gaining power, honour, and 
riches, for himself. He rose to be the most powerful 
noble in England, being Earl of Kent, and governor 
of almost all the south. 

Knut had married Emma of Normandy, widow of 
KingEthelred; and they had a son, named Harthaknut, 
to whom Knut intended to leave England; while 
Harold Harefoot, the son of his first wife, succeeded 
to his other kingdom of Denmark. 

At the time of Knut's death, in 1035, it happened, 
however, that Harold Harefoot being in England, and 
Harthaknut in Denmark, Harold took the opportunity 
of seizing the crown in his brother's absence. 

Queen Emma about this time wrote to her other 
sons, the Saxon princes, Alfred and Edward, inviting 
them to come and visit her in England — an invitation 
which was gladly accepted by Alfred, who hoped thus to 
be enabled to recover his father's throne. Unhappily, no 
sooner had he arrived, than he fell into the hands of 
the followers of Earl Godwin, by whom his eyes were 
put out, and he was thrown into prison, where the 
pain of his wounds caused his death. 

Harold Harefoot died in 1039; and Harthaknut 
returning from Denmark, was crowned in his stead. 
He was about to take vengeance on the murderers of 
his half-brother, Alfred; but Earl Godwin turned away 
his anger by presenting him with a large ship, with 
sails of silk, and the crew drest in rich robes, with 
gold chains round their necks. 

He was very kind to the survivor. Prince Edward, 
whom he invited to his court, and treated as a brother; 
but nothing else can be said in his favour, since, 
though a Christian, he had the vices of a wild and 
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savage Dane. He was a great drunkard; and in 1042 
he died, in consequence of his excess at the wedding 
feast of one of his courtiers. 



CHAPTER V. 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, IO42-IO66. 

Prince Edward was much alarmed at Harthaknut's 
death; and fearing that Earl Godwin might treat him 
in the same manner as his brother Alfred, he en- 
treated to be suffered to return in peace to his friends 
in Normandy. To his surprise, however, Godwin 
replied by promising to set him on the throne to which 
his birth gave him a right — an offer which he would 
gladly have refused, since he was of a gentle and timid 
character, and loved a peaceful life; but thinking it 
his duty to do what he could for the good of the 
English, he allowed himself to be crowned king. 

He was a very pious man, and a just and merciful 
king; so that he would have been greatly loved had 
not his subjects been jealous of his attachment to his 
friends in Normandy. The inhabitants of this duchy 
were originally a band of the wild Norwegian sea- 
robbers, who about a hundred years before, had con- 
quered the province since called by their name, had 
settled there, and becoming Christians, were amongst 
the most valiant of the vassals of the King of France. 

Edward, who had lived among them from his child- 
hood, sent for several, on whom he bestowed honours 
and lands, and placed them in offices of trust, much 
to the vexation of the English , who could not bear to 
see strangers thus favoured. Earl Godwin was at tba 
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head of the discontented, and at one time actually 
took up arms against the king and his Normans. He 
was speedily subdued and banished; but soon after 
returning, was more powerful than ever. His five sons, 
fierce and warlike young men , despised the good king 
for his meekness and gentleness, and would sometimes 
even ridicule him to his face. 

One day, when the earl was dining at the palace, 
something was said which he took as a reproach from 
the king, for the death of his brother Alfred. He 
therefore exclaimed, "May this piece of bread choke 
me if I had any concern in the death of the prince!" 
No sooner were the words out of his mouth, than he 
fell backwards, and in a very few minutes he expired. 

His son Harold succeeded to his titles and estates; 
but not satisfied with these, set his mind on gaining 
the crown. King Edward being old, and having no 
children, the true heir was Edgar Etheling, son to 
Edmund Ironside's son Edward, who had been brought 
up in Hungary, and had only returned to England a 
few weeks before his death. 

Edgar was but a little child, so that King Edward 
feared that to bequeath his kingdom to him would ex- 
pose him to danger firom the ambition of Earl Harold; 
and therefore resolved that he would appoint as his 
successor his cousin, William Duke of Normandy, a 
brave and powerful man, who would be able to defend 
himself. In truth, no king has a right to dispose of 
his crown to any but the rightful heir; but Edward 
was so good a man, that there is no doubt that he be- 
lieved that he was acting for the best. 

Duke William, knowing of Harold's ambitious 
schemeSi contrived to get him into his power, and 
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obliged him to take an oath to assist him in taking 
possession of the kingdom of England, whenever the 
death of King Edward should take place. After so 
dreadful a warning as the death of his father, it would 
have seemed as if Harold could not have dared to 
break his word; but his mind was so full of the desire 
of reigning, that he was ready to commit almost any 
crime so that he might gain the throne. 

On the 5th of January, 1066, to the sorrow and 
grief of all his subjects, the holy King Edward the 
Confessor expired; and on the very next day, Harold, 
forgetting his oath, persuaded the Archbishop of York 
to crown him in his stead. 

But Duke William of Normandy did not long leave 
him to enjoy his usurpation. At the head of an army, 
composed of his own vassals, and of other warriors 
collected from different parts of France, he sailed to 
England, and landed at Pevensey, on the coast of 
Sussex. At Hastings he was met by Harold; and a 
great battle was fought, in which the Saxons behaved 
with great valour; but in vain, for seldom is the cause 
of the perjured allowed to prosper. The combat lasted 
the whole day, both sides showing the greatest courage. 
At last, an arrow pierced the eye of Harold; and he 
was soon after cut down by a Norman knight, his 
standard was thrown to the ground, that of William 
was planted in its place, and the Duke of Normandy 
was the conqueror in the bloody field of Hastings. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WILLIAM L, THE CONQUEROR. 

PART L THE NORMANS IN ENGLAND. IO66-IO75. 

Although the Saxons had lost their king and 
many of their nobles, many were still left whose 
strength was still unbroken; and if they had behaved 
bravely and faithfully, they might yet have driven 
away the Duke of Normandy, and lived safely under 
their own true king, Edgar Etheling. 

But poor Edjg^ar was too young to maintain his own 
cause; and they were afraid of offending the Con- 
queror, lest they should lose their lands and their 
wealth. They therefore made no resistance, but per- 
mitted him to enter London, where he was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, by the Archbishop of York, on 
the Christmas Day of the year 1066. 

Young Edgar was treated kindly; but he did not 
long remain in England, being carried with his two 
sisters to Scotland by one of their few faithful friends. 
King Malcolm of Scotland took them under his pro- 
tection, and afterwards married Margaret, the eldest 
sister, a holy and virtuous princess, who after her 
death was revered as a saint. 

It was not long before the Saxon earls found that 
they had gained little by their cowardly submission* 
William's Norman followers expected rewards; and 
he took away the property of the Saxons to give to 
them. 

Then, though they had not chosen to fight for 
their king and country, they took up arms for their 
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own property; but they found it was too late. The 
enemy had become too strong for them: they were 
overcome one by one, some being kept prisoners, 
others slain in battle, and others put to death; while 
some fled to foreign countries, many entering the 
service of the Emperor of Constantinople, who made 
them his guards. 

The Norman earls and barons, who now gained 
possession of their lands, treated the poor people very 
cruelly, calling them Saxon hogs, and continually ill- 
using them. 

The king himself did nothing to restrain them, 
although he had promised to govern England by the 
same laws as Alfred and Edward the Confessor. He 
was very stern and harsh, and sometimes, cruel; but he 
had some good qualities. He had a great respect for 
good men , always listened to the advice of Lanfranc, 
the good Archbishop of Canterbury, and was attentive 
to the rules of the Church. 

He founded many convents and churches; and in 
token of gratitude for his victory at Hastings , he built 
a noble monastery, still called Battle Abbey, on the 
very spot where the combat had taken place. The 
walls surrounded the places where the slain had been 
buried, so that their graves were all in consecrated 
ground; and a list was kept by the monks of the 
names of all the Normans who had fought there. His 
wife, Queen Matilda of Flanders, worked a piece of 
tapestry with pictures of the history of the Conquest, 
and presented it to ornament the Cathedral of Bayeux, 
in Normandy, where it still remains. 

When in England, William usually lived at Win- 
chester; and in order that he might have plenty of 
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space to enjoy his favourite amusement of the chase, 
he turned all the south-western part of Hampshire into 
one great hunting-ground. The inhabitants were 
driven from their homes; the villages and even the 
churches pulled down; and the fields left desolate, 
that nothing might disturb the wild boars, deer, and 
othQr animals. No one was allowed to hunt there 
without permission from the king; and those who 
transgressed the rule were punished with great cruelty. 

The Saxons were much annoyed by a new law, 
that no fire or candle should be kept burning after 
eight o'clock at night, when a bell was rung, called 
curfew, from the French couvre/eu, cover the fire. This 
was the hour when it was ususd to go to be4; and the 
order was intended partly as a precaution against 
fires, partly against secret plots and conspiracies at 
night. 

The Normans had lived so long in France, that 
they had almost forgotten their former Norwegian 
language, and usually spoke French. They attempted 
to make it the language of their new country. It was 
spoken at court for more than a himdred years after, 
and was used in the courts of law. Many French 
words became mixed with the old Saxon; and from 
these, in process of time, was formed the English 
language which we now speak. 

PARTH. THE SONS OF THE CONQUEROR. IO77-IO87. 

Not long after the cruel devastation of the south 
of Hampshire, Richard, the second son of William the 
Conqueror, was killed while hunting in the New Forest, 
by a thrust from the horn of a stag. 

Kin^s <if England* ^ 
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The eldest son, Robert, gave his father much un- 
easiness by his undutiful conduct. He was discon- 
tented because he was not permitted to govern the 
Duchy of Normandy ; and took for his friends all the 
worst young nobles of the court, who encouraged him 
in a spirit of rebellion. At one time, at the Castle of 
L'Aigle, in Normandy, he was walking in the court 
with two of his friends, when his two brothers, Wil- 
liam and Henry, rude boys of twelve and nine years 
old, began to play tricks, and at last poured down 
water upon him from one of the upper windows. This 
foolish sport so enraged him, that he drew his sword, 
and rushed up-stairs to punish them, and might per- 
haps have hurt them severely, had riot the noise 
brought his father to the spot. 

The king took the part of the younger boys; and 
Robert, still in a violent passion, called for his horse, 
and, with his wicked companions, rode off to the court 
of the King of France, where he declared war upon 
his father and brothers. 

In those days the armour of a warrior usually con- 
sisted of a loose shirt of mail, called a hawberk, made 
of small chains of iron closely linked together, and 
covering their body and arms. On their hands they 
wore gauntlets or gloves of stout leather, plated with 
iron at the back of the hand and fingers; their legs 
and feet were also guarded with iron; and the cover- 
ing of the head was a helmet or iron cap, which had 
a vizor or front to close over the face, leaving only 
two holes for the eyes. Then, with a pointed shield 
on their left arm, a sword by their side, and a dagger 
in their belt, they mounted strong large horses, almost 
as well c^sed in iron as themselves, and rode violently 
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against each other, their long lances pointed at each 
Other's helmet or shield; and whichever could throw 
down the other in the shock of the encounter was the 
victor. 

Thus covered with iron from head to foot, it was 
very difficult to know one person from another; and 
thns it happened that, in the course of the battle, 
Robert met his father without recognizing him, over- 
threw him, and wounded him in the hand. The in- 
stant he discovered who he was, he was exceedingly 
shocked; and after lifting him up, and setting him on 
his own horse, he knelt down, kissed his foot, and 
implored his forgiveness; but the king was too deeply 
ofifended to listen to him, and rode away without even 
speaking to him. 

Robert continued to show his penitence by dis- 
missing the troops given him by the French king, and 
by remaining quiet; until at length his mother, Queen 
Matilda, and Archbishop Lanfranc, succeeded in gain- 
ing his pardon from his father. He was not, however, 
cured of his violence and impatience of restraint; in a 
very short time he again quarrelled with the king; and 
leaving his court, remained in France or Germany as 
long as his father lived. 

In the year 1087, while making war on the King 
of France, who had offended him by a foolish jest, 
William ordered the town of Mantes to be burnt. As 
he was riding through the smoking ruins, his horse, 
treading on some hot embers, started and plunged 
violently, so that the king, a stout and heavy man, 
was thrown forwards on the saddle, and severely 
bruised. The injury brought on a fever; he was car- 
ried in a litter to a convent outside the walls of 
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Rouen, where he lingered for six weeks, showing much 
sorrow for his sins, and trying as far as possible to 
atone for them by ordering that the Saxon nobles 
whom he kept in prison should be released, and ad- 
vising his sons to be more merciful than he had 
been. 

He died in the sixtieth year of his age, and the 
twenty-first of his reign, and was buried in a beautiful 
church founded by himself, at Caen in Normandy. 



CHAPTER VIL 

WILLIAM IL, RUFUS. 

PARTL GOVERNMENT OF WILLIAM RUFUS. I o8 7- 1 ICO. 

William the Conqueror was obliged to leave his 
Dukedom of Normandy to his eldest son, Robert; but 
he gave his kingdom of England to his second and 
fJELVOurite son, William; and to the youngest, Henry, 
he left a large sum of money. 

Henry used it to buy a castle in Normandy, where 
he collected such a number of soldiers, that his brothers 
were afraid that he would grow too powerful, and 
united their forces to subdue him. He fled to Mount 
St. Michel, a much stronger castle, upon the coast of 
Normandy, built upon a rock, which at high tide is cut 
off by the sea from the mainland; and he was there 
besieged by the king and duke, who kept watch to 
prevent any food from being carried into the castle, so 
that he might be starved into yielding. 

There was no well on the rock; and Henry's troops 
were reduced to great distress, when Roberti hearing 
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of their suflferings, sent his brother a present of wine, 
and permitted his men to fetch as much water as they 
could in the course of a day. William was displeased, 
saying, that to allow the besieged to bring in supplies, 
was making his forces lose all their labour; to which 
Robert repUed: "Shall I let Henry die with thirst? 
Where should we find another brother if we lost him?'* 

While they were disputing, they watched the castle 
so carelessly, that Henry contrived to escape, and for 
some time wandered about in great pov^ty, only 
attended by two squires and a fEuthfiil priest, hiis 
chaplain, who would not desert him in his distress. 
At last he was reconciled to William^ and took up his 
abode in England. 

William n. was called Rufiis, because he had red 
hair and a red face. He was short and stout, broad- 
shouldered, and very strong, with sparkling eyes, full 
of pride and fierceness. He was brave and warlike, 
and loved to be surrounded with soldiers, whom he 
allowed to be a dreadful plague to the poor Saxon 
farmers and country people. They used to enter their 
houses, seize all that was valuable, feast upon the 
stores, and spoil what they could not eat, by burning 
the bread, and washing tiieir horses' feet in the ale. 
The owners were beaten, and sent to market to sell 
their own property, and bring the money to them; and 
at last, so much were they dreaded, that on the first 
news that the king and his guards were near, everyone 
fled away, and hid as from their worst enemy. 

Archbishop Lanfranc had been the king's tutor, 
and as long as he lived, William was under some 
restraint; but he died about two years after the Con- 
queror, and the king then gave himself up to his evil 
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courses without a check. He would not even appoint 
a new archbishop, but took all the wealth of the See 
of Canterbury to pay his soldiers and spend on his 
riotous feasts. He laid heavy and unjust taxes on his 
subjects, and used every means in his power to force 
the rich monasteries to give up their treasures to him. 
When anyone ventured to rebuke him, he made a jest 
of religion, and openly scoffed at everything holy. 

He was not left entirely without warning, for he 
was attacked by a dangerous fever, and for many days 
was very near death. The thought of his sins began 
to trouble him, especially that of having laid hands on 
things set apart for the service of God; and he was in 
great haste to appoint a new archbishop, that he might 
not die in the guilt of sacrilege. The person he chose 
was an Italian priest, named Anselm, who happened 
to be in England at the time, and who had been men- 
tioned in his presence as a person of most holy life 
and great learning. No sooner, however, had he re- 
covered, than he returned to his former evil practices, 
and at last behaved so ill to Archbishop Anselm, as to 
oblige him to leave England and live in exile. 

PART n. THE FIRST CkUSADE. IO95-IIOO. 

Robert Dxtke of Normandy was superior in many 
respects to either of his brothers. He had consider- 
able reverence for holy things, was of a most generous 
and forgiving temper, had a kind affectionate heart, 
and had it not been for his want of self-command, 
would have been a most noble and excellent prince; 
but his indolence, love of pleasure, passionate temper; 
and want of firmness, which made him easily led by 
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evil advisers, caused him to commit great faults , and 
at length were the cause of his ruin. 

At this time a war broke out» in which he gained 
great glory. In accordance with the prophecies of 
punishment to the Jews, they had long before been 
driven out of their own country, and scattered about 
the world, while the Holy Land was ruled by their 
enemies. It had of late fallen into the hands of the 
Turks, a nation who believed in the false religion 
taught by an Arabian named Mahomet, who, in the 
seventh century, had pretended to be a prophet, and 
had drawn almost all the Eastern nations to believe 
his doctrines, persuading some, and conquering others, 
who were then compelled to become subject to his law. 
He taiight them to hold in high honour Abraham, the 
other patriarchs, and David and Solomon; and there- 
fore, though they hated and despised both Jews and 
Christians, they esteemed the Holy Land, and were 
eager to have it in their possession. 

Many Christians from Europe used to go on pil- 
grimage to visit those places in Judea which have been 
hallowed by the presence of our Saviour, since they 
thought that there their faith would be strengthened 
and their prayers more certainly accepted. They 
suffered much from the unbelieving Turks, who fre- 
quently ill-used, robbed, or even murdered them, and 
forced all to pay a large sum of money before they 
were allowed to enter Jerusalem. One of these pil- 
grims, named Peter the Hermit, was so shocked to see 
the enemies of the Christian faith in possession of these 
sacred places, and profaning them by their unholy 
worship, that, on his return to Europe, he went to the 
Fope^ and entreated him, as head of the Western 
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Church, to call upon every Christian warrior to lay 
aside all petty private quarrels, and join to free the 
Holy City from bondage. 

The Pope took up the cause, and sent letters to all 
the princes and nobles of Europe , urging them to arm 
in defence of the blessed land of Palestine; while PetCT" 
went from town to town, representing the profanation 
of Jerusalem, and the miseries of the Eastern Chris- 
tians. Thousands and thousands answered the call, 
and took the red cross, which was marked upon the 
shoulder, to show that they became the soldiers of our 
Lord, and as they trusted, were fighting in His cause, 
and thus gaining pardon for all their sins. From these 
crosses the war was called a Crusade. 

Among the Crusaders was Duke Robert of Nor- 
mandy; but he had made himself so poor by his care* 
less waste and extravagance, that he could not fit out 
an army without borrowing of his brother William. To 
him, therefore, he pledged his dukedom of Normandy 
for five years: William, in return, lending him a large 
sum of money, which was raised by cruelly oppressing 
his subjects, and even by obliging the convents to sell 
the plate belonging to their churches. 

The story of the Crusaders is most glorious; but as 
it does not belong to the History of England, all that 
can be told is, that after many toils and dangers they 
succeeded in winning back the Holy City, and that 
Godfrey de Bouillon, their brave and saint-like leader, 
was made King of Jerusalem, though he would never 
bear that title, which he said belonged only to his Lord. 

In the meantime William remained at home, laugh- 
ing at what he called the folly of the Crusaders, and 
robbing their lands in their absence , until in the year 
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iioo, just as he thought hiinself most powerful, his 
sinful course was cut short. He was hunting in the 
New Forest, which his father had so cruelly wasted 
for his sport, when his favourite companion, Walter 
Tyrrel, aimed an arrow at a deer; the arrow struck the 
branch of a tree, and glancing aside, pierced the heart 
of the king. He fell, and instantly expired, without 
one moment for repentance. Tyrrel fled to the coast, 
and thence to the Holy Land; and William's body was 
left uncared for on the ground, until a poor man coming 
by with his cart, took it up and carried it to Winchester, 
where it was buried in the cathedral. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HENRY L, BEAUCLERC. 1100-1135. 

PART I. HBNRT AND ROBERT. 1 1 GO- 1 106. 

Princb Henry was hunting in the New Forest when 
William Rufiis was killed, and he immediately resolved 
to take advantage of his sudden death, and to make 
himself king, before Robert could return from the 
Crusade. He galloped to Winchester, where he seized 
upon the treasury, and from thence going to London, 
persuaded the bishop to crown him, though he and all 
the nobles had long ago sworn tiiat Robert should 
succeed to the throne in case William should die with- 
out children. 

Henry was tall and handsome, with bright blue 
eyes and brown hair; and he was by far the most 
clever and learned of his ^unily, for which reason he 
was called Beauclerc, or the Fine Scholar, He had not 
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the truth, kindness, and generosity which m^e Robert 
beloved in spite of his faults; but, on the other hand, 
he was not openly profane and violent like William. 
He loved order, and would not permit the lawless and 
cruel proceedings which had so tormented the poor; 
and as at present he wished to gain the good-will of 
the people, lest they should turn against him on 
Robert's return, he made fair promises, and began his 
reign by trying to please the Saxons. He put an end 
to the ringing of the curfew, with which they had 
been greatly displeased; promised that they should be 
governed by the good old laws of Alfred and Edward 
the Confessor; and still further gratified them by choos- 
ing for his wife the Lady Edith Maude, niece of their 
prince, Edgar, and daughter to King Malcolm and St. 
Margaret of Scotland. 

The good Queen Maude, as the Saxons called her, 
had been- left an orphan when very young, and had 
been brought up in the nunnery of Wilton by her aunt, 
the Abbess Christina. She was a very pious and 
gentle lady, who spent most of her time in prayer, 
and attending on the poor; but she does not seem to 
have led a very happy life, as her husband neglected 
her, and she often had the pain of seeing him do 
wrong. 

Her chief friend was Archbishop Anselm, whom 
Henry recalled from his exile at the beginning of his 
reign, and who did all in his power to bring the court 
and the clergy into a better state, though many diffi- 
culties were tiirown in his way by the king, and he 
was at one time again obliged to go into banishment. 

When Robert returned from Palestine, and came 
with an army of Normans to assert his right to the 
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throne, the English supported his brother, and he was 
obliged to give up his claims. A few years after, 
Henry, not contented with having deprived him oif 
England, laid schemes for taking away his dukedom 
of Normandy, by secret attempts to make his subjects 
discontented, while outwardly he pretended to be his 
best friend. He told them that they would be much 
happier under his government than under that of the 
careless indolent Robert, and promised them lands and 
honours, which so tempted them that they almost all 
came over to his interest, and deserted their master. 

Leading his army into Normandy , Henry attacked 
his brother. A very few faithful friends still stood by 
Robert in his distress, and among them the Saxon 
Edgar Etheling, who had long been his best friend. 
A battle was fought at the village of Tenchebray, in 
the year 1106, where they were both made prisoners. 
Edgar was soon set free, and lived in peace and 
honour to a great age; but Robert was shut up in a 
castle at Cardiff, where he was kept a close prisoner 
until his death, after twenty-eight years of this lonely 
and wretched life. 



PART n. THE WHITE SHIP. II 20. 

Robert of Normandy had lost his wife four years 
before he was taken prisoner; and his only son, Wil- 
liam, was under the care of a fEiithful Norman, called 
the Baron de St. Saen. Heniy seized this good 
baron's castle and lands, because he would not give 
the boy up to him; and he wandered from one country 
to another, asking the protection of different princes, 
until young William grew up a brave young man, able 
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and willing himself to fight, to set free his father and 
recover his inheritance. 

All the faithful Normans who remained gathered 
round him; and the King of France and Count of 
Anjou, both having a quarrel with his uncle , collected 
their troops to fight in his cause. In their first battle 
they were defeated; and Henry soon after persuaded 
the Count of Anjou, that his own son, who was also 
named William, should marry the count's daughter 
Alice. The count was so desirous of seeing her a 
queen, that he broke all his promises to William of 
Normandy, and the wedding was held at Angers 
in great state; but the selfish king and count were 
punished, and Alice of Anjou never became Queen of 
England. 

As she was quite a child, it was arranged that she 
should live with her father a few years longer; and her 
husband. Prince William, left her at Angers, when he 
set out on his return to England. The vessel in which 
he sailed was called the "White Ship," and was 
steered by the son of the person who had steered that 
which had carried his grandfather to the conquest of 
England. Unhappily, this man and his crew had been 
drinking so much, in their joy at having the prince 
for a passenger, that they had not sense to guide the 
ship, and brought her into a dangerous place, where 
she struck upon a rock and began to sink. Some of 
the sailors launched a boat, and the prince being 
safely seated in it, they pulled away from the vessel; 
but hearing the cries of his half-sister, the Countess of 
Perche, William insisted on rowing back to save her. 
As soon as they came near, all the people in the ship 
rushed and crowded into the boat; but their weight 
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being too great it sank, and the prince and all his 
companions were drowned , except one poor man, a 
butcher, who clung to one of the masts of the ship, 
and was saved the next morning by a boat from the 
shore. 

William's mother, the good Queen Maude, having 
died a few years before, was spared from the sorrow 
of this loss; but it was a most bitter grief to his father, 
who is said never to have smiled again through the 
rest of his life. Yet his sorrow did not soften his 
heart, or lessen his desire for power. He still kept his 
kind and generous brother in his melancholy prison, 
and still persecuted his gallant young nephew, who 
was so brave and able as often to cause him much 
anxiety lest he should succeed in recovering Normandy. 
At length, having inherited the county of Flanders, in 
right of his grandmother, wife of the Conqueror, Wil- 
liam was better able to assert his father's rights, and 
had assembled some troops for the purpose, when he 
was accidentally wounded in the hand, and died after 
a few days' illness. 

Henry was harsh and severe in his government, 
and paid no regard to the promises which he had 
made at the beginning of his reign; but still the 
Saxons were happier than in the time of his lather and 
brother, since he kept the Norman barons in order, 
and would not allow them to ill-treat the country 
people. Indeed, it has been said of him, that he let 
no one break the laws but himself; and some of his 
advisers were excellent persons, especially Roger le 
Poer, the priest, who had followed him in his wander- 
ings, and whom he had rewarded by making him 
Bishop of Salisbury, 
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The only child remaining to King Henry was a 
daughter, named Maude, or Matilda, who had been 
married to the Emperor of Germany, but on her hus- 
band's death had returned to England. The king 
declared her heiress of England and Normandy, and 
called on all his nobles to swear to obey her as faith- 
ful subjects. The first who took this oath was his 
nephew, Stephen de Blois, son to his sister Adela. 

Shortly after, the king gave Maude in marriage to 
Geoffrey of Anjou, brother to his son's widow; but 
this was much against her will, as she was of a haughty 
temper, and did not like to become a countess after 
she had once been an empress. She and her husband 
were constantly quarrelling, and gave the old king 
much uneasiness, since they never agreed except in 
making unreasonable requests of him. 

All Henry's ambitious schemes had proved success- 
ful; but he spent a melancholy and desolate old age, 
broken down by sorrow for the loss of his son, and 
by vexation at his daughter's ill conduct, and tor- 
mented by his conscience, which reproached him for 
his sins. He died in 1135, in the 68th year of his 
age, of an illness brought on by eating immoderately 
of the fish called lamprey, and was buried at Reading. 



CHAPTER IX. 

STEPHEN. 1135-1154. 

PART I. THE BARONS OF ENGLAND. 1 1 35-1 1 39. 

Though great pains were taken by Heniy I. to 
secure the crown to his daughter Maude, he was sue- 
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ceeded by his nephew, Stephen de Blois, Count of 
Boulogne. 

Stephen was the second son of a French noble, 
Theobald Count de Blois, who had married Adela, 
daughter to William the Conqueror. He was the 
favourite nephew of King Henry, who had bestowed 
on him large estates, and given to him in marriage 
Matilda, Countess of Boulogne, niece to good Queen 
Maude. Yet his ambition led him to forget his oath 
to his cousin, the empress, as well as the gratitude he 
owed to her father; and as soon as he heard of his 
uncle's death, he persuaded the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to crown him, by deceiving him with a stoiy, 
that Maude had been disinherited by her fother on ac- 
count of her undutifal conduct. 

He next strove to gain the favour of the Norman 
barons. Great nobles were then hi more powerful 
both in France and England than they are at present. 
They were called vassals of the king, and held their 
lands of him on condition of bringing their followers 
to serve him in war, and of paying him homage, by 
kneeling before him and swearing to obey him, or 
paying him some service, such as holding his stirrup, 
handing him his cup of wine, or carving at his feasts. 
The Kings of Scotland were vassals to the Kings of 
England, for the Lothians, part of Cumberland, and 
the county of Huntingdon; while the Kings of Eng^ 
land were vassals of France, for the Dukedom of Nor- 
mandy. The Counts of Anjou and Blois, the Dukes 
of Aquitaine, Burgundy, and Brittany, were also vas- 
sals of the French crown, and owned that King as 
their liege lord. 

Within their lands, however, they governed as they 
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pleased, without reference to the king. They made 
laws, judged criminals, reigned as princes, and often 
assembled the barons and knights who held lands 
under them, to make war upon their neighbours. 

The great Norman earls and barons in England had 
not so much power as the French dukes and counts, 
for Henry the First had kept them under restraint, and 
prevented them from building castles, gathering troops, 
and making war on each other; but still they were 
very formidable, and Stephen could not have reigned 
unless they had given him their support. He therefore 
tried to gain their favour by freeing them from all 
these wise restraints, and, as many of them were fierce 
and lawless men, they took advantage of their liberty 
to give themselves up to every kind of wickedness. 

They built strong castles, which, when they were 
filled with armed men, were often dens of robbers. 
They plundered each other's vassals, way-laid peaceful 
travellers, tortured them in order to n:^e them give 
up their riches, and soon brought the country into such 
a condition that there was no safety anywhere for the 
weak and helpless. 

Stephen himself, in spite of his usurpation, was a 
man of kind and merciful temper, and attempted to 
repress their violence; but no sooner did he show any 
such intention, than they declared that they would not 
obey one who was not their lawful king, and invited 
the Empress Maude to come and reign over them. 

PART 11. WARS OF STEPHEN AND MAUDE. 1 1 39-1 154. 

Maude came to England, under the protection of 
}iex half-brother, the good Earl Robert of Gloucester, 
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and began a war with Stephen, in which many brave 
men were killed, many towns burnt, and pleasant 
dwellings laid waste. After a time Stephen was made 
prisoner by the Earl of Gloucester, and Maude was 
acknowledged as queen by almost all his friends. She 
would have been prosperous if she had been gentle 
and humble, but her temper was so proud and haughty 
that she offended everyone* Her cousin Matilda, the 
wife of Stephen, came to implore her to set her hus- 
band at liberty, promising that he should leave England, 
go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and never trouble her 
more; but she answered with pride and unkindness, 
and showed no mercy or forgiveness. Matilda, finding 
that her entreaties were in vain, gathered her hus- 
band's friends together, and began the war afresh, 
laying siege to the Castle of Winchester, where the 
empress then was. The besieged were soon in such 
distress for want of provisions, that they resolved to 
make their escape by forcing their way through the 
midst of the enemy's camp. They were in very great 
danger, but Maude succeeded in arriving safely at 
Devizes, whence she was carried through the midst of 
her enemies in a coffin to Gloucester, after the brave 
Earl Robert had been made prisoner while fighting in 
her defence. 

Matilda offered to set him free, on condition that 
the empress should restore Stephen in exchange for 
him; and this being done, the war was carried on as 
fiercely as ever. At one time, when Maude was be- 
sieged at Oxford, she was obliged to have recourse to 
another strange contrivance for escaping from her 
enemies. It was winter, and the ground was covered 
with snow, and when night came on, she, with one 
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maid, and one soldier, all dressed in white, crept 
softly through a little gate in the walls of the town, 
and passed unseen through the midst of Stephen's 
camp. Afiter walking for some distance, they were met 
by some horses, and rode on to Wallingford, where 
she found the Earl of Gloucester, and her little son 
Henry, who had just arrived from France. 

Her husband, Count Greoffirey of Anjou, disliked 
her too much to come with her to England, and re- 
mained in his own county, governing Normandy, 
which was still faithfid, while she carried on the war 
by the aid and advice of her half-brother, Earl Robert. 
All the eastern part of England was under Stephen's 
power, all the western under Maude's, until the death 
of the good Earl of Gloucester, when Stephen gained 
the whole. 

When young Henry was eighteen years of age, the 
empress made over to him all her rights to the crown; 
and he assembled an army of Normans, with whom he 
marched to attack Stephen. They met at Wallingford, 
but, instead of fighting, held a conference, in which 
they agreed that Stephen should be allowed to reign 
in peace for the rest of his life, but that instead of 
being succeeded by his son, Henry should on his death 
take possession of the kingdom to which he was the 
rightful heir. 

He had not long to wait, for Stephen died the next 
year, 1154, and all the nation willingly submitted to 
him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HENRY II. 1154-Z189. 

PARTI. ARCHBISHOP BECKET. II54-II74. 

Henry II. was called Plantagenet, from a nickname 
given to his fathor, Count Greoffirey, who used to wear 
in his cap a sprig of the blossom of the broom, called, 
in French, gmit. This was the origin of the word 
Plantagenet, which became the surname of the kings 
of England, his descendants. 

Henry was very powerful, since he was not only 
King of England and Duke of Normandy in right of 
his mother, but he inherited the county of Anjou from 
his fiEither, and his wife Eleanor was heiress of the 
great dukedom of Aquitaine, in the south of France; 
so that altogether his lands formed much the largest 
portion of the kingdom of France. He kept much 
better order in England than had been known since 
the time of his grand&ther, and as he showed that 
he was determined to punish those who broke the laws, 
his subjects were in a much better and happier state. 
It was in his time that Ireland was conquered, chiefly 
by means of Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 
and some other nobles, who were invited by some of 
the native chieftains to assist them in tiieir wars 
against each other; and he was so able and powerful 
that he was everywhere feared, and gained many 
advantages without often going to war. He was very 
active, hardly ever sitting down excepting at meal 
times, and when not engaged in business, spending 
his time in hunting, or in talking to learned men. 

4' 
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His faults were great; for he was cunning, ambitious, 
selfish, and so passionate, that when offended he would 
behave like a madman, tearing his clothes, and rollings 
on the floor. 

Henry's chancellor, and his chief friend at the be- 
ginning of his reign, was Thomas k Becket, the son of 
an English misrchant. He was a very learned and able 
man, upright and trustworthy, and highly respected 
by all who knew him. He was in deacon's orders, as, 
in truth, no one ever received a learned education 
who did not belong to the clergy; but his post as 
chancellor obliged him to live in great splendour and 
magnificence. He daily feasted great numbers of 
knights and nobles at his table — so many, indeed, that 
the floor of his hall was daily strewn with fresh rushes, 
for the accommodation of those who could not find 
room on the benches* Sometimes, too, the king on 
his return from hunting would ride into the hall, leap 
over the table, and sit down by his chancellor, joining 
merrily in the conversation. 

Wben Becket was sent on an embassy to the King 
of France, the grandeur and pomp of his long train of 
attendants, and the richness of his gifts, were every- 
where admired; and when King Henry was at war 
with the French, he brought to his help a gallant 
troop of knights and squires, paid and equipped at 
his own expense. 

It seemed as if no one equalled the chancellor in 
greatness; and at the same time, his purity of life, his 
charity to the poor, and his perfect uprightness and 
justice, made him greatly beloved and honoured. The 
king always declared that he should make him Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; but Becket warned him that if 
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he did so he should be obliged to offend him, since 
he often interfered in the afifairs of the Church in a 
manner which an archbishop ought to resist. 

Henry, however, did not regard what he said, and 
appointed him immediately after the death of the old 
Archbishop Theobald. And now was seen the trutli 
of his words, for their friendship was soon at an end. 
The first offence was, thatBecket gave up his office of 
chancellor, which he considered as unsuited to an 
archbishop; and from this time the king no longer 
regarded him with favour. 

As archbishop he still held a stately court; but in 
his own person he practised great humiUty, wearing 
sackcloth next his skin, and daily washing the feet of 
the poorest beggars. 

It was at this time a matter of dispute whether the 
king or ihe bishop had the right of trying clerks who 
were accused of breaking the laws; and Becket, con- 
sidering himself bound to defend the privileges of the 
Church, was resolved not to yield the right. The 
king, on the contrary, who had several of the bishops 
on his side, was determined to force him to give his 
consent. At a council held at Clarendon, in Wiltshire, 
he was required to agree to certain new regulations on 
this subject, and violent threats were made in case of 
his refusal. For this once he wavered, and promised 
his consent, but immediately repenting of his weak- 
ness, he sent to entreat the forgiveness of the Pope, 
and firmly resisted all the further efforts of the king, 
who at length became so violent in his hatred, that, 
to save his life, he was obliged to leave England 
secretly, and take refuge in France, where Eling Louis, 
who respected him much, gave him shelter and pro* 
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tecdon for seven years. At last Henry offered to be 
reconciled to him; and though he knew that this was 
only to deceive him, he resolved not to leave his flock 
any longer without their shepherd, but returned to 
England in spite of the dangers which threatened him 
there. 

His first step was fearlessly to pronounce sentence 
of excommunication on several of the bishops who had 
disobeyed his commands in his absence; and they, 
going to the king in Normandy, made such heavy 
complaints, that Henry in a rage cried out, ''Will all 
these traitors about me suffer me so long to be insulted 
by a priest, without attempting to rid me of him?" 
Four knights, who had long hated the archbishop, 
taking advantage of the exclamation, set out in great 
haste for Canterbury, to murder him. Although he 
well knew their purpose, he would not save himself by 
flight; he went to the cathedral at the usual hour of 
service, forbidding his attendzmts even to fasten the 
doors; and there, while he was kneeling before the 
altar, his murderers rushed upon him with their swords, 
and put him to deadi. 

Henry was greatly shocked when he heard of this 
horrible crime; and fearing the indignation of the Pope, 
and of all the Christian princes of Europe, he went 
four years after to Canterbury to perform penance — 
that is to say, to endure a punishment inflicted by the 
Church for ihe violent speech which had led to the 
murder. 
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PART n. SONS 07 HENRY H. 1 1 68- 1 1 89. 

King Henry U. had many heavy sorrows in his old 
age, chiefly caused by the sins of his youth. His wife, 
Eleanor, whom he had married for the sake of her 
wealth, while he loved another lady named Fair Rosa- 
mond, had behaved very ill to her former husband, the 
King of France; and in this, her second marriage, hei 
conduct was still so disobedient and undutiful, that 
Henry was obliged to shut her up in prison at 
Winchester. 

He had four sons, Henry, Richard, Geoffrey, and 
John, of whom he best loved the eldest and youngest, 
while Richard and Geoflfrey were the favourites of 
their mother. The three eldest were brave young 
men, whose minds were full of the desire of being 
noble and courageous knights. According to the 
customs of that time, no man of high birth was allowed 
to fight with the lance and sword on horseback, or 
command a troop of soldiers, until he had sworn never 
to hurt the weak or helpless, never to fight in a bad 
cause, never to tell a falsehood, or do anything unfair 
or dishonourable. The oath was made to a bishop, 
a king, or to some brave old warrior, who then, as 
the young soldier knelt before him, struck him on the 
shoulders with the flat of his sword, and called on him 
to arise a knight. 

Those who truly kept their vow of knighthood were 
indeed most perfect Christian warriors; but unhappily, 
far too many knights forgot that courage was not the 
only quality required of them, and as long as they were 
brave and fought honourably^ cared little whedier it 
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was on the right or wrong side, or whether they were 
obeying their lawful king. Thus it was with the tliree 
young Plantagenets , who, though they thought much 
of their knighthood, did not so obey its rules as to be 
humble and obedient to their king and father. 

To do honour to young Henry, his father caused 
him to be crowned king in his own life-time, and 
carved for him at his coronation feast, as it was the 
duty of the Count of Anjou to do for the King of France. 
One of the courtiers remarked to the young Henry, 
that it was seldom that princes were so favoured; upon 
which he answered scornfully, "that it was not won- 
derful that the son of a count should wait upon the 
son of a king." 

His coronation thus only added to his pride, instead 
C91 making him grateful to his father. He required 
that the dukedom of Normandy should be given up to 
him; and when it was refused, persuaded his brothers, 
Richard and Geofirey, to fly with him to the court of 
Louis King of France, and by his help made war on 
his father. The old king, however, defeated them, 
and they were obliged to ask his pardon, which was 
willingly granted; but quarrels again broke out, and 
they were continually at war either with him or with 
each other. At length, in the midst of his rebellion, 
young Henry was taken ill and died, bitterly lamenting 
his misconduct, and vainly longing for his father's 
blessing and forgiveness. Not long after, Geoflfrey was 
killed by a fall from his horse. He was married to 
Constance, Duchess of Brittany, and left an infant son, 
named Arthur. Though these young men had been 
so disobedient and rebellious, their father loved them, 
and grieved much for their deaths. He even spared 
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the life of one of his worst enemies, because he had 
been a great friend of his eldest son. 

The old King of France, Louis, over whom Henry 
had gained many advantages, either by strength or 
cunning, was now dead; and his son, Philip Augustus, 
who was a match for King Henry in all his own wicked 
arts, was determined to win back all that had been lost. 
He at first feigned a great friendship forRicliard, now 
the heir of England, persuaded him to demand that he 
should be crowned as his elder brother had been, and 
on his father's refusal, incited him to rebel, and led 
his own army to assist him. The poor old king was 
too much worn with toils and troubles to put forth 
such strength and vigour as in his younger days. He 
consented to make peace, and promised Richard all he 
asked. He was ill in bed when the treaty was brought 
to him to be signed, and he desired that it might be 
read over to him, that he might know the terms, and 
also which of his subjects had joined in rebellion 
against him. 

The first" name was that of Prince John, the best 
beloved of all his children, and who had hitherto been 
too young to join in his brothers* rebellion. The news 
threw him into an agony of grief and anger, his illness 
increased, and in a few days he expired, weighed down 
with sorrow, and talking wildly of being a dishonoured 
king. Such was the end of the crafty, powerful, and 
worldly-wise Henry II. 

He died in 1189, in the 56th year of his age, and 
35^1 of his reign, and was buried at Fontevraud, in 
Normandy. 
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CHAPTER XL 

RICHARD L, CGEUR D£ LION. 1189.1199. 

PART I. THE THIRD CRUSADE. II89-II92. 

Richard repented of his disobedience when it was 
too late, and on seeing his father's lifeless corpse 
wept bitterly, exclaiming, "Alas! it was I who killed 
him!" 

There was much that was high and noble in his 
character. He was so brave that his Normans called 
him Ccsur de Lion^ which means Lion-heart, and he 
was full of truth and honour; but his pride was very 
great, and his anger was furious, though it was soon 
over. He could play on the lute, and compose songs, 
and there was nodiing he loved better than poetiy, so 
that he had his court full of minstrels, whom he re- 
warded bountifully for their songs and music. 

At this time tiie Christians in the Holy Land had 
been attacked by the bravest enemy they had yet 
encountered, Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, who had 
driven them out of Jerusalem, made their king prisoner, 
and taken almost all their cities; and their distress was 
80 great, that they sent the Bishop of Tyre to the 
princes in Europe, to entreat them to come to their 
succour, lest they should be obliged to abandon the 
country to their enemies. 

Richard and the King of France had taken the 
cross before King Henry's death; and they now each 
assembled a large army, and meeting at Messina, in 
Sicily, sailed from thence for Acre, a town on the 
coast of Palestine, then in the possession of the Turks. 
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Philip Augustus was the first to arrive, and hegan the 
siege, but he made little progress until he was joined 
by King Richard, who showed such courage and skill 
that the Turks were soon obliged to yield the city into 
his hands. 

But now his fame began to make Philip jealous, 
although he at once pretended to be his friend. He 
could not bear to hear everyone talking of the brave 
exploits and generous gifts of the King of England, 
while nothing was said of him; and besides, be thought 
that if he were to return home, whilst Richard was 
still absent, he should be able to lessen his power by 
seizing his castles, and stirring up his subjects against 
him. He therefore declared that the hot climate of 
the Holy Land disagreed with his health, left the 
Crusade, and returned to France. 

Another of the princes of the Crusade began to 
grow cool in the cause, chiefly from the fault of 
Richard himself. When Acre was taken, Leopold Duke 
of Austria set up his banner on one of the towers, but 
Richard, declaring that only the two kings had a right 
to plant their banners, tore it up from, its place, and 
threw it into the moat. (The ditch surrounding the 
wall of the fortress.) Leopold was much offended, 
and instead of obeying the vow which Crusaders 
took, to have no quarrels among themselves, he brooded 
over the insult, and watched for a time for taking 
vengeance. 

Richard's own mind was entirely fixed on rescuing 
Jerusalem, and he set out with the army on a march in 
that direction, through the waste and rugged wilder- 
ness of Judea, where they met with great toils and 
dangers; but still his spirit rose above every difficulty, 
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and all his desire was to make his followers asf earnest 
as himself. Every night he sent a man through the 
camp, who shout^ in the darkness the solemn words, 
"Remember the Holy Sepulchre!" In every battle he 
was the foremost, cutting down the enemies with his 
heavy battle-axe, and careering along on his tall and 
powerful horse. Such was the terror of his name, 
that a crusader who visited the Holy Land sixty years 
later, relates that when a horse started, it was a 
frequent thing with the riders to say, "Dost thou 
think King Richard is in that bush?" But, in spite of 
all his efforts, he could advance no further than the 
little town of Ascalon, where he was obliged to remain 
for the winter, and build castles and towers round it, so 
as to have a stronghold in the rear of his army when 
he should advance to Jerusalem. He was in such 
haste to finish these fortifications, that he worked at 
them with his own hands, and called on Leopold of 
Austria to do the same. Leopold sullenly answered 
that he was not the son of a mason, upon which Richard 
forgot himself so far as to strike him. 

Beyond measure offended, Leopold left the army 
and returned to Austria, making schemes for revenging 
himself. After he was gone, Richard again advanced 
towards the Holy City, but he could never reach it, as 
Saladin was an excellent warrior, and his army was 
very numerous, while the Crusaders were much weakened 
by the loss of the numbers who had gone home with 
the King of France and the Duke of Austria. Once 
when Richard was riding he came to the top of a hill, 
whence one of his knights exclaimed that he could see 
Jerusalem; but the King, instead of looking at it, 
turned away, hiding his face and saying, "They who 
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are not worthy to rescue it are not worthy to be- 
hold it." 



PART U. RETURN OF RICHARD. II9I-II99. 

Richard was obliged to retreat to Joppa, and there 
fought a most desperate battle with the Turks, who 
had attempted to surprise his camp at night. Only 
half armed, he fought the whole day, and for a long 
time without his horse; and such was the terror of his 
name, that thousands of Turks fled at the sight of him 
when almost alone. 

The fatigue of his exertions under the glowing 
eastern sky brought on a long and wasting fever; and 
before he had recovered he received news that his 
brother John was plotting against him with Philip of 
France. He therefore made peace for three years with 
the Turks, promising the Christians to return at the 
end of that time, and set sail from Joppa. 

His homeward journey was full of danger and diffi- 
culty. It was usual, instead of sailing through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and round the peninsula of Spain, 
to coast along the shores of Italy, and land on the 
south-eastern coast of France; but this he could not 
attempt, since he was afraid of putting himself in the 
power of Philip Augustus. He therefore resolved to 
sail up the Gulf of Venice, and make his way through 
Germany to Saxony, where his nephew, Henry the 
Lion, was the reigning prince. He was wrecked on 
the coast of Italy, and disguising himself as a merchant, 
and taking with him one attendant, he made what 
speed he could to cross the lands of his great enemy, 
Leopold of Austria. Near Vienna, however, he was 
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obliged by fatigue and illness to stop at a little village 
inn 9 and send his servant to market to procure some 
food. Unfortunately, the man carried in his belt one 
of Richard's gloves, which were of a sort only worn by 
kings and princes. He was seized, and being threat- 
ened with death, confessed who bis master was. Leo- 
pold accordingly came to the inn with a large troop of 
soldiers, took him prisoner, and shut him up in a castle 
on the banks of the Danube. He afterwards sold him 
for a large sum of money to the Emperor of Germany, 
by whom he was removed to another prison. 

His mother, Queen Eleanor, and his wife, Berengaria 
of Navarre, were in the greatest doubt and anxiety re- 
specting his fate; and his wicked brother rejoiced in 
the hope that he would never return. At length, his 
favourite minstrel, Blondel, set out in search of him 
through Germany, singing at the gate of every castle. 
One day, when he was singing some verses in which 
the King had in former days often accompanied him, 
he rejoiced to hear his master's well-known voice take 
up a verse and sing it through the barred and grated 
window of his prison. He immediately returned to 
Queen Eleanor, who wrote to the emperor to oflfer a 
large ransom for her son's liberty. 

On the other hand, Philip Augustus and Prince 
John sent to promise the emperor a yearly pension if 
he would keep Richard prisoner for the rest of his life; 
but the German princes were so indignant at their 
master's shameful conduct, that they obliged him to 
set him at liberty on receiving payment of part of the 
ransom. 

The traitor John neict attempted to raise an army 
to attack his brother immediately on his arrival; but 
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he could not persuade anyone to join him, except a 
few bands of wicked lawless soldiers, called Free Com- 
panions, whom he kept in his pay, and a troop of 
French lent him by Philip. He therefore thought it 
best to be reconciled to his brother, and as a means 
of deserving his forgiveness employed his Free Com- 
panions to murder the whole band of French soldiers, 
after which he went to his mother. Queen Eleanor, 
and entreated her to intercede for him. She obtained 
a full pardon from the generous Richard, who said, 
''I hope John will not forget my pardon as fast as I 
shall forget his offences." 

The brothers remained friendly during the rest of 
Richard's life; but Richard had a violent dispute with 
Constance, widow of his brother Geoffirey, and Duchess 
of Brittany in her own right. He was also constantly 
at war with Philip Augustus, and was thus prevented 
from fulfilling his promise of returning to the Holy 
Land. 

Richard I. was slain in the forty-second year of his 
age, by an arrow which pierced his shoulder, while he 
was besieging a castle in his own dominions in the 
south of France, where he believed that some treasure 
was unjustly kept from him. Just before his death, 
the archer who had aimed the arrow was made prisoner, 
and brought before him. In token of forgiveness, he 
ordered him to be set at liberty, and some money to 
be given to him; but his soldiers, in their rage and 
grief,' cruelly put the man to death. 

Richard Coeur de Lion died in 1199, after reigning 
ten years, only eight months of which he spent in'Eng- 
land, for he greatly preferred his French possessions, 
and could scarcely speak the language of his Anglo- 
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Saxon subjects. The country was in his absence almost 
as ill-governed as in Stephen's time, and all the woods 
were full of robbers, among whom the most famed 
was Robin Ho6d, whose name has never since been 
forgotten. 



CHAPTER XII. 

JOHN. 1 199- 1 216. 

PARTI. ARTHUR OF BRITTANY. II99-I206. 

Geoffrey, the third son of Henry the Second, had 
left a son named Arthur, but he was only twelve years 
old; and as it had always been the custom for the 
crown to go to the grown-up man in the family, the 
English made John, Henry's youngest son their king, 
and he also seized Normandy and Anjou, which ought 
rightly to have belonged to Arthur, as son of the elder 
brother. 

Philip Augustus at first took up arms to assist the 
orphan prince to gain possession of his inheritance; 
but John soon induced him to give up the cause, en- 
gaging to yield some towns to the French, and to give 
Blanche of Castille, his eldest sister's daughter, in 
marriage to Louis, Philip's eldest son. Arthur, how-^ 
ever, remained at his court, and at sixteen years of 
age received from him the order of knighthood. Then 
collecting a party of young French knights, and of his 
own Breton subjects, he marched into the duchy of 
Aquitaine, and attacked the town of Mirabel, where 
his grandmother. Queen Eleanor, was living. He had 
been bred up by his mother, Constance of Brittany, in 
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hatred towards her and his uncles, and thus forgot 
how unmanly and unknightly an action it was to make 
war on his weak and aged grandmother. While he 
was engaged in the siege, King John attacked his camp 
by night, and taking him by surprise, made him pri* 
soner, with all his companions. 

He was closely imprisoned at the Castle of Rouen, 
whither after a time the King sent two men to put out 
his eyes with hot irons, witibout, however, informing 
the governor, Hubert de Burgh, a brave and honour- 
able man. When they entered his cell, Arthur, catch- 
ing up a wooden bench, defended himself with it until 
the noise brought Hubert to the spot He sent away 
the ruffians, and caused the chapel bell to be tolled as 
if the prince was dead. His death was generally be- 
lieved, and even by John himself, until a great tumult 
broke out among Arthur's Bretons, who were resolved 
to revenge his death, when Hubert confessed that he 
was still alive. No sooner did King John leam this 
than he came to Rouen by night, murdered his nephew 
with his own hand, and threw his corpse into the river 
Seine. Then returning to England, he caused himself 
to be a second time crowned, never having truly felt 
himself king while the rightful heir was living. 

Great was the horror and indignation of the French 
when they learnt the sad fate of the brave young Duke 
of Brittany. 

Philip Augustus assembled a court of justice, where 
he summoned the murderer to appear, since, though 
King of England, he was his vassal as Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Count of Anjou. John paid no attention 
to the summons, and as he did not appear, was de- 
clared to deserve death, and condemned to forfeit 
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Normandy and Anjou to his liege lord the King of 
France, but not the dukedom of Aquitaine, which be- 
longed to his mother, Eleanor, who was still alive. 
When the sentence had been pronounced, Philip set 
out with an army and took possession of the country; 
while John, too indolent or too cowardly to fight in 
its defence, fled to England, and left his subjects to 
their fate. 

In this shameful and cowardly maimer did Johu 
lose his ancient and noble dukedom; yet we have little 
cause to lament the loss, since as long as our kings 
possessed it they had little care for England, lived 
chiefly abroad, and were more like French nobles than 
English kings. 

PART n. THE INTERDICT. I206-I213. 

John was as much hated in England as in France; 
he oppressed his subjects most cruelly, and paid no 
regard to the laws. The sufferings of tiie people were 
great, and they were much increased by a dispute 
which now arose between the Eling and the Pope. The 
Popes of Rome, as bishops of the city which had once 
been the head of the empire, had always claimed to 
be chief bishops of the Western Church; and in later 
times they had attempted to make the Eastern Church 
also acknowledge their authority, thus causing a separa- 
tion between the Greek and Roman Churches. Ever 
since the time when St. Gregory the Great had sent 
St. Augustin to convert the Saxons, the Pope had been 
acknowledged in England as chief bishop, and had 
always shown his approval of the appointment of arch- 
bishops by sending them a scarf made of white wool. 
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called a pall. Disputes among the clergy, and ques- 
tions about the appointment of bishops, were through- 
out the Christian parts of Western Europe referred to 
the decision of the Pope, and many pilgrimages were 
made to Rome to obtain his blessing. 

Not only were the Popes chief governors over the 
clergy, but they became rulers over the kings and 
princes, correcting them for their faults, and recon- 
ciling them when at war with each other. In the hands 
of a humble and pious man this power was often of 
great benefit; but it sometimes happened that a person 
was appointed to the popedom who loved power for 
its own sake, and thought that he was advancing the 
glory of the Church by increasing his own temporal 
rule; and therefore interfered both with kings and 
clergy where he had no right to do so. 

The Kings of England and the clergy of Canter- 
bury had long disputed which of them had a right to 
appoint the archbishop. In John's reign, when the 
archbishop died, the younger me^ among the Canter- 
bury clergy, hoping to be beforehand with the king, 
came together in secret, chose one of their number, 
and sent him to Rome to receive his pall from the 
Pope, making him promise not to mention what they 
had done till his airival; but he was so vain of his 
dignity that he began boasting of it as soon as he had 
left I^gland. It thus came to the ears of the King 
and elder clergy; and his supporters were so provoked 
with his folly as to be quite ready to give him up. 
AU, therefore, agreed in the election of another person, 
and sent eight of their number to Rome to explain the 
matter to the Pope, and demand the pall for the new 
archbishop. 



* 
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Instead, however, of confirming the appointment, 
the Pope, Innocent m., seized upon the eight deputies, 
and obliged them to elect a man of his own choice, 
Stephen Langton, an English clergyman, who was then 
living at Rome. He is said to have been the person 
who first divided the Bible into verses, and was a very 
learned and excellent man, though he allowed himself 
to be forced upon the English in a manner so contrary 
to the rules of the Church. The Pope himself con- 
secrated him bishop, and gave him the pall, and made 
him a cardinal. Cardinals were the persons of highest 
dignity at Rome, next to the Pope, who was always 
chosen by them from among their own number. 

King John declared that he would never permit 
Cardinal Langton to enter his dominions; and Inno- 
cent, in order to force him to yield, laid the kingdom 
under an Interdict. That is to say, he forbade the 
services of religion to be carried on there, and cut off 
the people, as it were, from the Church. The bells 
were not sounded, the church doors were closed, and 
the Holy Communion was administered only to the 
dying. 

For seven years the kingdom continued in this 
miserable state; the King quite careless of its condition, 
until Innocent proceeded to call upon King Philip 
Augustus of France to attack him, declaring that there 
was as much merit in a war with such a wretch as in 
a Crusade. 

John tried to gain assistance from the Moors of 
Afiica, by offering to become a Mahometan, but they 
treated his proposal with contempt; and he was in 
great distress and terror, as Philip had ahready assem- 
bled an army to invade England. He therefore re- 
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solved to submit, and Cardinal Pandulf' was sent, as 
legate, to represent the Pope and receive his submis- 
sion. Kneeling before him, John asked pardon for 
his resistance, consented to acknowledge Langton as 
archbishop, and even took off his crown, which he laid 
at Pandulf s feet, declaring himself to be the Pope's 
vassal, and to hold it only from him. Pandulf did not 
restore it for three days; and dtiring this reign and 
part of the next England was considered as a fief of 
Rome. After this submission the Pope forbade Philip 
to invade England, and the country was relieved from 
the Interdict. 

PART m. MAGNA CARTA. I215-I216. 

The Interdict had not been the only cause of 
suffering to the English. John was a cruel tyrant, who 
extorted money in every unjust manner, and delighted 
to invent new and horrible deaths for those who 
offended him. An unhappy Jew, who fell into his 
power, was tortured by his teeth being drawn one by 
one, in order to make him yield up his treasures. A 
priest belonging to his council, was punished for men- 
tioning the Literdict by a cloak of lead being soldered 
round his neck, so that he died under the intolerable 
weight; but perhaps his most horrible cruelty was 
practised on the Lady de Braose. He desired to have 
her eldest son at his court, and she imprudently replied, 
that he had shown little care of his own nephew; 
upon which he sent his troops, who seized her, with 
all her young children, threw them into a dungeon at 
Corfe Castle, and there starved them all to death. 

The English Barons, finding no one safe from his 
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lawless violence, resolved to bind him by some rule. 
They recovered the old laws of Alfred the Great and 
Edward the Confessor , which Henry the First had 
promised to observe, and called on him to swear that 
these should again become the law of the land. Stephen 
Langton, the archbishop, was at their head, kept them 
within due bounds, and presented this request. 

As the Saxon kings had been far less powerful than 
the Normans and Plantagenets, John was greatly 
enraged, and swore that he would never consent to 
the proposal. The barons, however, called their 
followers together, and made war upon him till he 
promised to grant their demands, and appointed a 
meeting with them at Runnymede, a meadow on the 
banks of the Thames near Windsor. 

There were brought forward the laws, called the 
Great Charta, more commonly known by the Latin 
name of Magna Carta; and King John set his name 
and seal to them, swearing that they should thence- 
forth be the English law. But as he had broken his 
oaths over and over again, no one could put the 
slightest trust in his word; and therefore a council of 
barons was appointed to keep him in order, and oblige 
him to observe the Charter. He was also made to 
swear that he would dismiss all the Free Companions, 
or foreign soldiers in his pay, who cruelly ill-treated 
the English. 

All this he promised, and seemingly with a good 
grace; but as soon as he had returned to Windsor 
Castle, he gave a free course to his fury. He rolled 
on the floor, tore his robes, snatched up sticks and 
straws and gnawed them, cursed and swore; and when 
he recovered from this fit of rage, the first thing he 
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did was to write for fresh troops of Free Companions 
to come and punish the Barons for their insolence. 

So many of these foreigners arrived, that the Barons, 
finding that they could not make head against them, 
asked the help of Philip Augustus, offering to crown 
as their king his eldest son, Louis the Lion, who was 
married to King John's niece. Louis came to England, 
and was joined by many of the Barons; but others, 
thinking tiiis was going too far, returned to their 
allegiance to John, who, bad as he was, was still their 
crooned and anoiated king, whom. theV had no right 
to dethrone. 

John travelled through the country with his Free 
Companions, ruining and destroying wherever he went, 
and every morning setting fire to the house where he 
had slept. Thus he came to the Wash, the large bay 
where tiie Ouse, Welland, and several lesser rivers flow 
into the sea. When the tide is low there is a broad 
passage along the shore, but when it comes in and 
meets the current of the rivers , it forms a great flood, 
often very dangerous. The king himself passed in 
safety, but his wagons, carrying his baggage, his crown, 
his jewels, and the treasures plundered from the houses 
which he had destroyed, were caught by the returning 
tide and swept into the sea. 

That night he slept at Swineshead convent, where 
his vexation brought on a fever: but supposing that 
he had been poisoned, he insisted on leaving the placs 
immediately. He was carried by slow stages to Newark 
Castle, where he died on the 19th of October, 1216, 
in the 49th year of his age, and the 1 7th of his reign. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HENRY III. OF WINCHESTER. 1216-1272. 

PART I. FAVOURITES OF HENRY. I216-I258. 

The eldest son of King John, Henry of Winchester, 
so called from his birth-place, was nine years old, 
when, on his father's death, he was carried to Glouces- 
ter, and, after swearing to observe Magna Carta, 
was crowned with a golden bracelet belonging to his 
mother, Queen Isabel. Most of the rebellious barons 
now returned to their duty, and the French Prince, 
Louis, was obliged to give up his enterprise of con- 
quering England. 

The poor little king was almost without friends, 
but the Pope took him under his protection as his 
vassal, and sent a legate to arrange his affairs. Hubert 
de Burgh, the same baron who had attempted to save 
his cousin Arthur, was his best friend, and governed 
England during his childhood. In after years Henry 
was led by bad advisers to show great ingratitude to 
this faithful subject, and even to allow his enemies to 
throw him into prison; but he contrived to make his 
escape, and took refuge in Wales, until at length he 
was restored to favour. 

Henry IE. was a pious man, of gentle, merciful, 
and charitable temper, but without firmness or steadiness 
of character; and from various causes the people were 
at enmity with him through the greater part of his 
reign. Soon after the death of his father. Queen Isabel 
married a vassal of the French crown, Hugh de 
Lusignan, Count of the Marches or borders of Poictou; 
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she had six sons, the five younger of whom all came 
to live at Hemy's court , and enjoyed a high degree 
of favour. His wife, Eleanor of Provence, also in- 
vited to England her three uncles, Princes of Savoy, 
one of whom was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
while the others received the largest gifts which the 
King had it in his power to bestow; thus exciting the 
jealousy and discontent of his English subjects, who 
were much offended at the preference he showed for 
these foreigners. *— 

Another cause of discontent was the heavy taxes 
which Henry imposed upon the English. These were 
rendered necessary, in part by the loss of the rich pos- 
sessions of the crown in the time of King John, and 
in part by the Pope, who demanded of him, as his 
vassal, such large supplies of treasure as had never 
before been paid by the kingdom. As a reward for 
the submission shown him by Henry, the Pope ofiiered 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, another fief of the 
Church, first to his brother, Richard Plantagenet, Earl 
of Cornwall, and on his refusal, to his second son, 
Edmund, called Crouchback; but, though large sums 
were paid for carrying on the war in Italy, the Prince 
was never able to gain possession of a single town there. 

Prince Richard Plantagenet gained so much wealth 
from the mines in his earldom of Cornwall, that he 
was said to be the richest prince in Europe; but the 
greater part of his treasures were wasted in Germany, 
the princes of which country had elected him to suc- 
ceed to the reigning Emperor; he already bore the 
title of King of the Romans, and was forced to bestow 
a quantity of treasure on his party in order to secure 
bis accession. 
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The King was perpetually in distress for money, 
and indeed, his own extravagance often increased his 
difficulties. Such money as came into his hands was 
far more often lavished on his foreign favourites, or 
expended in display and magnificence, than applied to 
any useful purpose. It is said that his servants were 
often almost without food, while the provisions for his 
own table were violently taken from their owners, 
without payment ever being made, so that he and his 
household lived by what was little better than robbery. 
Yet at the marriage, at Bordeaux, of Edward, his 
eldest son, with Eleanor, Princess of Castille, he made 
one of the most costly feasts that was ever known, 
saying, at the same time, ''I hope they will never hear 
of it in England." 

According to the terms of Magna Carta, he could 
obtain no money without the consent of the assembly 
of his barons, called Parliament; and they always took 
these opportunities to complain of their grievances, 
and attempt to extend their power. 

A meeting was held at Oxford, in 1258, which has 
since been called the Mad Parliament, when the barons 
brought all their followers armed, and forced from the 
King his consent to a charter which appointed a coun- 
cil of barons , in whose hands they placed the govern- 
ment which the king had managed so badly. 

Both he and his eldest son. Prince Edward, were 
very unwilling to make this agreement, and it was long 
before the oath to observe it could be obtained from 
the Prince, but he was obliged to yield; and all the 
Eling's foreign favourites being driven away, the chief 
power remained in the hands of Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, who, though the husband of Henry's 
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sister, Eleanor, and by birth a Poitevin, sided with the 
barons, and had gained their favour by bis wisdom 
and uprightness. 

PART n. THE barons' WARS. I264-I272. 

Six years passed by, during which the Eang and 
Prince on one side, and Montfort and the barons on 
the other, watched each other with hatred and mistrust. 
At length they agreed that their differences should be 
decided by Louis IX., King of France, a most excellent 
prince, whom all held in high honour. 

He declared that as Henry's rebellious subjects 
had by force extorted the oath, that it was null and 
void, and that he was not bound by it; but the barons 
would not abide by this decision, which they said 
Louis had made out of favour to King Henry, and 
therefore, led by Montfort, they broke out into open 
rebellion, x 

At the first battle, fought at Lewes, in Sussex, 
Prince Edward broke the first division of the rebel 
army; but while he was in pursuit of them, the King, 
his father, with Richard King of the Romans, and the 
rest of the forces, were totally defeated, Richard made 
prisoner, and Henry forced to seek refuge in the 
castle. The brave Edward attempted to renew the 
battle; but Montfort threatened if he did so to cut 
off his uncle's head; and to save his life, he was 
obliged to yield himself a prisoner into the hands of 
the rebels. 

Simon de Montfort now took the government into 
his hands; and while ruling in the King's name, he 
kept Henry closely guarded like a prisoner, and shut 
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up Prince £dward in Hereford Castle, where he was 
watched night and day, and when he rode out to take 
the air, was followed by a strong guard. 

Montfort himself really wished for the good of the 
English, but the power he had taken was misused by 
his lawless sons. The other Barons quarrelled with them 
and were jealous of him, and one of them, called Baron 
Mortimer, devised a plan for setting Prince Edward free. 
He sent him as a present a fine swift horse, on which 
he rode out with the guards from Hereford. One day, at 
some distance from the castle, Edward proposed to the 
guards to amuse themselves by riding races, while he 
looked on to see which would be the winner. After 
they had been racing so long that all their horses were 
tired, he set spurs to his fine steed, which was quite 
fresh, having been quiet all the time, and galloped 
away to Lord Mortimer's castle, leaving them far behind 
him. 

He then called together all his father's faithful sub- 
jects, and led them to attack Montfort, who on his 
side declared that it was the Prince, and not himself, 
who was rebelling, and obliged the poor King to ride 
at the head of the army which was going to fight with 
his own son. 

A furious battle was fought at Evesham, in Worces- 
tershire, where one of the Prince's men overthrew 
the poor old King without knowing him, slightly 
wounded him, and would have killed him had he not 
called out, ''Save me! save me I I am Harry of Win- 
chester!" Edward heard his voice, sprung to him, led 
him safely out of the battle, and then returned to the 
field, where Simon de Montfort was fighting desperately, 
for there was no hope of pardon. He was killed, and 
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with him all his Mends, excepting ten who were 
severely wounded. >^ 

Henry recovered his throne; and as he was guided 
by his wise and brave son, his af^rs were far better 
managed. Still a number of robbers remained in the 
woods and forests, many of them gentlemen who had 
not been pardoned for taking part with De Montfort, 
and who took this lawless course because they had no 
other way of living. They plundered rich travellers, 
but spared the poor, and even helped them when in 
distress. Prince £dward, in passing alone through a 
forest, was met by one of these outlaws, and obliged 
to fight hand to hand with him. The robber was 
strong and brave, but was no match for Edward, who 
was the tallest m^ in England, and a most finished 
knight, as indeed he showed himself, when having 
overcome his enemy, he bound up his wounds, and 
led him to his castle of Guildford, where he presented 
him to his fair young wife, the Princess Eleanor of 
Castille, and the next day both prince and princess 
brought him to the Eang, and obtained his pardon. 
The Queen took him into her service, where he be- 
haved like a true and ^thfiil servant. When the 
affairs of England were well arranged, the two Princes, 
Edward and his brother Edmund, called Crouchback, 
joined with the King of France, St. Louis, in a new 
crusade, to deliver Jerusalem from the Turks. Before 
they had been absent a year, Eang Henry was struck 
with palsy, and after lingering a few months, died on 
the 1 6th of November, 1272, at Westminster, where 
he was buried. He was sixty-five years old, and had 
reigned fifiy-six years. His brother Richard had died 
the year preceding, before the death of the emperor* 
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Henry, son of Richard, who had gone with Edward on 
the Crusade, was murdered in Italy, in a church, by 
his cousins, Simon and Guy de Montfort, in revenge 
for their father's death, ^l 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EDWARD I. 1372-1307. 

PART I. CONQUEST OF WALES. I272-I283. 

At the time that Edward I. became King, he was 
on his return from the Holy Land, alone with his 
English troops, for St. Louis had died on the coast of 
Africa, and his men had returned td France. 

Small as his force was, Edward was able to save 
Acre from being taken by the Turks, but he could not 
venture far inland, and never even saw Jerusalem. 

He was one day lying on a couch during the heat 
of noon, wrapped in a loose robe, when a letter was 
brought to him from the Turkish Emir of Joppa. 
While he was engaged in reading it, the messenger 
drew forth a concealed dagger, and attempted to 
strike it into his side; but Edward, perceiving his in- 
tention in time, caught the blow upon his arm, threw 
him to the ground with his foot, and, seizing a wooden 
stool, dashed out his brains with it as he was rising. 

The dagger was supposed to have been dipped in 
poison; and it is said that Eleanor, Edward's affection- 
ate wife, immediately sucked the poisoned blood from 
the wound, without receiving injury from it; but the 
surgeons further thought it needful to cut away the 
flesh round the wound, upon which she wept so bitterly, 
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that her brother-in-law, Edmund Cronchback, carried 
her out of the tent, telling her it was better that she 
should scream and cry at his suffering a little pain, 
than all England mourn and lament for his death. 

The English soldiers wished to take vengeance on 
the Turkish prisoners; but Edward prevented them, by 
representing that the Turks might, in their turn, put 
to death the Christian pilgrims in their power. 

After fifteen days, Edward was again able to mount 
his horse; and soon after left Palestine on his return 
to England. He made some stay in Calabria with his 
uncle and aunt, the King and Queen of Sicily, and 
there received first the news of the death of his two 
young sons whom he had left at home, and shortly 
after of that of his aged ^her. 

Stem and warlike as Edward was, he was of a very 
affectionate nature, and greatly attached to his gentle- 
tempered father. His deep sorrow surprised Charles 
of Sicily, who asked him why he grieved more for his 
father's death, which had made him a king, than for 
that of his children? "The Lord who gave me these 
may give me other sons," replied Edward, "but my 
father can never be restored I" 

Returning to England, Edward was crowned at 
Westminster. He was a just and upright monarch, 
though very severe; and his subjects were much hap- 
pier and better protected than under the soft-tempered 
Henry, who left evil-doers unpunished. Many wise 
laws were made by his authority, and the constitution 
of the Parliament began to be arranged with some 
degree of regularity. The parliament consists of what 
are called the three estates of the realm. King, Lords, 
and Commons. The Lords have by birth a right to 
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sit and vote in the House of Peers; the Commons are 
persons chosen by the inhabitants of the counties and 
borough towns, to consent in their name to the laws, 
and to the supplies of money from the taxes for the 
expenses of government. They now deliberate sepa- 
rately from the Peers, although in early times they sat 
in the same house; and it is not known when the 
change was made. An Act of Parliament, after being 
approved by the Lords, and receiving the consent of 
the Sovereign, becomes part of the law of the land. 

Edward's chief fault was ambition, which led him 
to be dissatisfied with the extent of his dominions, and 
to wish to be king of the whole of the British Isles. 

Ever since the coming of the Saxons the remains 
of the ancient British race had preserved their freedom 
in Wales, where they dwelt among the mountains, 
governed by their own princes, and often making 
war upon the English. In the time of Edward I. the 
reigning Prince was named Llewellyn. After having 
made peace with Edward, he broke his promises, and 
began a cruel and fierce war on the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring English counties. The King therefore 
attacked him, and he was soon slain in battle, so that 
the Welsh were left without a leader, and were easily 
subdued. 

Edward summoned the chieftains of their tribes to 
meet him at Caernarvon, promising them a new prince 
instead of Llewellyn. They declared that they would 
never receive any prince who was not a native of the 
country; and he replied that he would willingly grant 
them one who had been bom in Wales, and could 
speak no other language than their own. Well pleased, 
they all promised to obey such a master; and Edward 
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gave orders that the Prince of Wales should be in- 
troduced. Great was their surprise when they saw, 
not a British chieftain, but a little babe, Edward's own 
son, who had been born a few days before in Caer- 
narvon Castle. They could not but allow that the 
promise had been kept, since the little prince had 
been born in Wales, and could speak no language at 
all; so they did homage to him as their lord, and 
promised to obey him. From that time forward the 
eldest son of the King of England has been Prince of 
Wales. 

PART n. WARS WTIH SCOTI.AND. I29I-I307. 

King Edward and Queen Eleanor had a great 
number of children, but most of them died very young; 
and Edward of Caernarvon, first Prince of Wales, was 
the only one of all their sons who lived to grow up. 
tie was very nearly being King of Scotland as well as 
Prince of Wales, since he was betrothed to the young 
Margaret, heiress of that kingdom, but she died before 
she was old enough for the marriage to take place. 

Upon her death great disputes arose among her 
cousins as to which had the best right to succeed her. 
At last they agreed to let the King of England decide 
between them; but before he would consider the matter, 
he required of them to acknowledge that the Kings of 
Scotland had always been vassals to the Kings of Eng- 
land, which was partly true, but he claimed far more 
authority on this ground than was his due. When 
they had declared him to be their liege lord, he chose 
out John Baliol — that one amongst them who had the 
best claim — and placed him on the throne. 
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While Edward was absent, engaged in the decision 
of this question, his good Queen Eleanor died at Grant- 
ham, in Lincolnshire. He buried her in Westminster 
Abbey, and wherever her cofdn rested on the journey 
thither, he set up a richly-carved stone cross in her 
honour. There were once thirteen of these beautiful 
monuments of his affection for this excellent wife, but 
all have been broken down but two — ^those at Waltham 
and Northampton. 

For some years Baliol reigned in Scotland, but 
Edward assumed so much authority over him, that the 
Scottish lords became discontented, and at last obliged 
him to declare that the English King had no right 
over him, that he owed him no duty, and set him at 
defiance. 

This Edward considered as rebellion, and marching 
to Scotland, quickly made Baliol again submit to him. 
He treated him kindly, sending him to live on his 
estates in France, with a considerable pension; but he 
declared him to have forfeited the throne, and pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the kingdom for himself, 
filling the towns and castles with his troops, and carrying 
off the crown to England. 

Many of the Scots would not submit to him, and, 
under a brave knight called Sir William Wallace, 
gallantly resisted his forces, until in the Battle of 
Falkirk they were totally defeated, and Wallace was 
forced to hide himself, and wander in the hills and 
woods. Edward offered to pardon him if he would 
submit to his mercy, but the brave Scot was resolved 
not to acknowledge any but his rightful lord; and when 
at length he was betrayed into the hands of the Eng- 
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lish, he was brought as a prisoner to London, and 
there suffered the death of a traitor. 

Edward believed that Scotland was entirely sub- 
dued; but when he least expected it, a new enemy 
arose in the person of Robert Bruce, the son of one of 
the nobles who had formerly claimed the throne. He 
took the title of King, and gathering together a few 
faithful warriors, began by attacking small parties of 
the English. Gradually he gained more followers and 
met with greater successes, until at length he was 
master of nearly the whole country. 

Edward was much enraged at the news. Both he 
and his son took a vow never to sleep two nights in 
the same place till they had punished Bruce; and 
collecting a great force, they set out together for the 
north. But the King was now seventy years old, and 
too feeble to bear the fatigue of the journey. He fell 
ill at Carlisle, and after resting there a little while, 
proceeded to Burgh-upon-the-Sands, where his illness 
increased, and he died on the 7th of July, 1307, after 
a reign of thirty-five years. 

Edward I. was certainly a great and glorious King; 
by far the best who had reigned since the Conquest. 
He was pious, just, upright, and kind and merciful to 
those who were near him; but his ambition led him 
more than once into acts of tyranny and cruelty, and 
both in Wales and Scotland he gave but too much 
cause for hatred to his name. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EDWARD II. OF CAERNARVON. 1307.1327. 

PART I. BANNOCKBURN. I307-I314. 

Edward of Caernarvon was very unlike his 
father, and more resembled his meek and gentle grand- 
father, Henry III. He was equally weak in purpose, 
and fond of favourites, and even more bent on amuse- 
ment, for which he entirely neglected his duty. The 
first act of his reign was contrary to his father's orders, 
for instead of marching to Scotland to put an end to 
the rising in favour of Robert Bruce, he returned to 
London, to prepare for his coronation, and for his 
marriage with Isabel, the beautiful daughter to the King 
of France, to whom he had been betrothed after the 
death of Margaret of Scotland. 

Edward I. had left a sum of money to maintain a 
hundred and forty knights to fight for the deliverance 
of Jerusalem; but the new King bestowed it all upon 
Piers Gaveston, who had been brought up with him, 
and who had become his favourite by joining him in 
his unworthy pleasures. His father had sometimes 
punished them for their misconduct, and on his death- 
bed had charged him to keep Gaveston at a distance; 
but he set at naught his commands, and loaded his 
favourite with riches and honours. 

At length the Barons grew jealous, and by their 
threats obliged him to send Gaveston to Ireland, but 
he did not long remain there, for as soon as the King 
dared, he sent for him again, went as far as Chester to 
meet liim, and received him with the utmost joy. 
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^ Upon this the barons rose in rebellion, and, led on 
by the Earl of Lancaster, son of Edmund Crouchback, 
marched against the King and his favourite at New- 
castle. 

Edward and Gaveston fled to Tynemouth, leaving 
the Queen behind them, and afterwards sailed to Scar- 
borough, where they parted, the King going to York 
to raise an army, and Gaveston shutting himself up in 
the strong castle of Bamborough. His enemies fol- 
lowed him thither, took the castle, made him prisoner, 
and after a mock trial put him to death. The King, 
who was not strong enough to punish them, was 
obliged to dissemble and to affect to take them into 
fioiYOur. 

While this war was proceeding in England, Bruce, 
or as he was now called. King Robert of Scotland, 
had driven the English out of every castle in the 
kingdom, except Stirling, and there the garrison pro- 
mised to yield if help was not sent to them within a 
year. Edward therefore summoned together a mighty 
host from every part of his dominions, and led them 
into Scotland to the relief of Stirling. 

Near Stirling he met Bruce, at the head of a gal- 
lant army of Scots; and at the little village of Ban- 
nockburn was fought the most unfortunate battle re- 
corded in our history. The English were scattered on 
every side, the King himself forced to fly from the 
field, most of his nobles made prisoners, and all his 
baggage and treasure taken. After this defeat he was 
obliged to offer to make peace, but the Scots would 
not listen to his terms, because his letters, instead of 
being addressed to Robert King of Scotland, only 
gave him the title of Sir Robert de Bruce* They 
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therefore entered England, and did much mischief in 
the northern counties, which suffered dreadfully at this 
time, not only from their ravages, but from a famine 
and pestilence. 

FART n. TRSASON OF ISABEL. I32I-I327. 

In the meantime, Edward had chosen a new 
favourite, a young man named Hugh Spenser, on whom 
he bestowed all the distinction in his power. Again 
the barons grew jealous, and rebelled, with the Earl 
of Lancaster at their head; and he was obliged to 
send Spenser into exile. Soon after, it was discovered 
that the earl had secretly made friends with Robert 
Bruce, and had even invited him to England, to aid 
him in making war upon the King. The barons, 
shocked at his treason, deserted him, and he was be- 
headed by order of the King. 

After his death Edward recalled Hugh Spenser, 
much to the vexation of Queen Isabel, who had al- 
ways greatly disliked him. At this time there was a 
dispute between her husband and her brother, King 
Charles of France, respecting the Duchy of Guienne, 
Edward having neglected to pay homage for it to his 
liege lord, the French King. She offered to go to 
Paris, and arrange matters with her brother; and to 
this Edward consented, little guessing the plots which 
she had contrived against him. /- 

The truth was, that Isabel had wickedly set her 
affections on Roger Mortimer, a man who had fled 
from England because he had been concerned in the 
treason of the Earl of Lancaster; and she wished to 
be with him, and to free herself of her husband. On 
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her arrival at Paris, she wtote word that her brother 
would be satisfied if her husband would send his 
eldest son to pay homage for Gulenne in his stead. 
Accordingly, Edward Prince of Wales, a boy of twelve 
years old, was sent to Paris; and when there, Isabel 
contrived to make him believe that his father was a 
most wicked wretch, who used her very ill. She took 
him with her to the courts of different princes and 
counts y weeping and lamenting, and asking help 
against her cruel husband, who all this time was won-^ 
dering why she did not come back, and writing letters 
to recall his son. 

At length, having collected some troops, and per- 
suaded the brave Sir John of Hainault to come and 
lead them, by making him believe her an injured 
woman, she returned to England with them, accom- 
panied by her son Edward, and her lover, Mortimer. 
All who were jealous of the favoiu: of Hugh Spenser 
rose and joined her; and the King and his friend were 
obliged to shut themselves ap in Bristol Castle. The 
enemy speedily followed them; and having made pri- 
soner Spenser's father, who was ninety years of age, 
they put him to death before their eyes. They now 
tried to escape to Wales, but were ta^en on the way 
and carried back to Bristol. The King was imprisoned 
in Kenilworth Castle, and Spenser was murdered with 
great barbarity. 

Isabel now proposed to make her son king; but 
young Edward, though he had been led astray by her 
deceits, had too much sense of duty to consent to 
take his father's crown. She therefore sent a party of 
her Mends to Kenilworth, where they forced the King 
to sign a parchment, declaring that since he had 
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governed the kingdom amiss he resigned it to his son^ 
and gave up to him all right to the obedience of his 
subjects. 

. He was now only called Edward of Caernarvon, 
and was treated with great insolence and cruelty by 
his keepers, Maltravers and Gumey. They dragged 
him about the country, crowned him in mockery with 
hay, and forced him to shave in the open field with 
dirty ditch water. As the poor King's tears poured 
4own his cheek he said with a smile, "Do what you 
will, here is pure warm water enough." He showed 
great gentleness and resignation throughout his mis- 
fortunes, and seems to have made a right use of them, 
by repenting of the sins of his youth. His enemies 
hoped that their ill-treatment would destroy his health, 
and thus put an end to his life; but not succeeding in 
this wicked purpose so quickly as they desired, they 
resolved on murdering him. They efifected the crime 
at Berkeley Castle, where throughout the night his 
dreadful shrieks were heard; and when in the morning 
it was declared that Edward of Caernarvon was dead, 
and persons were admitted to see his body, they were 
shocked at the traces of agony that still remained on 
his features. 

Edward 11. was murdered in the year 1327, in 
the forty-third year of his age, and twentieth of his 
reign. 
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CHAPTER XVJ. 
EDWARD III. 1327-1377. 
PART I. SCOTTISH WAR. I327-I338. 

Edward III. was fourteen years of age when his 
father was murdered, and he continued for some time 
under the government of his mother and of Roger 
Mortimer. Early in his reign, the Scots, under the 
command of the Earl of Douglas, invaded Northum- 
berland; and he himself marched with an army to op- 
pose them. He was much provoked, because, instead 
of coming to a pitched battle with him, they always 
kept at a considerable distance before him, plundering 
the country, so that though he could see the smoke of 
the villages which they burnt, he could not take venge- 
ance upon them. His own troops in the meantime 
were half starved, for, the Scots having driven off the 
cattle and destroyed the farms, scarcely any provision 
could be obtained. 

At last he procured a guide who led him to a 
small river, on the opposite side of which the Scots 
were encamped. Here he pitched his camp, and that 
very same night received a visit from the enemy in his 
own tent. Douglas, saying that he would "give this 
young king a lesson," crossed the river at midnight, 
with two hundred men — passed the sentinels, whom 
he deceived by imitating the voice of an English 
knight, and exclaiming, "Hal St. George! you keep 
lazy watch!" — and made his way into the midst of 
the camp. There shouting his war-cry of "Douglas! 
Douglas!" he cut the ropes of a tent, and as it fell to 
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the ground attacked those who were sleeping under it. 
In the general confusion he almost made his way into 
the royal tent, and would have made Edward himself 
prisoner, but for the loyalty of his chaplain, who gal- 
lantly defended the entrance until succour arrived; 
and the whole army being awakened and under arms, 
the Scots were obliged to retreat. 

After remaining in sight of each other for eighteen 
days, the Scots one night suddenly left their camp, 
and went to ravage another part of the county, leaving 
nothing behind them but the skins of the oxen which 
they had eaten, and a few English prisoners tied to 
trees. 

This war having proved so unsuccessful, peace was 
soon after made with Scotland, Robert Bruce being 
acknowledged as king. This gave offence to the Eng- 
lish, and added to the dislike in which they held the 
wicked Isabel. 

Edward himself was now old enough to perceive 
how he had been misled by his mother and Mortimer, 
and resolved to punish them for their crimes. He 
caused Mortimer to be tried, condemned, and executed, 
and imprisoned his mother in Risings Castle, treating 
her, however, with all due respect, and going every 
year to visit her. 

He was an upright and merciful monarch, and kept 
his subjects in safety and prosperity; and he was also 
a noble knight, full of honour and high courage, under 
whom the laws of chivalry were more perfectly ob- 
served than in any other age; but he was at the same 
time very ambitious, and his love of glory and do- 
minion led him to unjust wars. 

His mother, Queen Isabel, was, as has been already 
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mentioned, daughter of Philip IV. King of France. 
Her three brothers, Louis, Philip, and Charles, all 
reigned in succession, leaving no sons; and as by the 
French laws no woman had a right to the throne, on 
the death of Charles, Philip Count de Valois, son to 
a brother of Philip IV., became king. Edward in. 
however, laid claim to the crown, assumed the title of 
King of FranQe, and took up arms in support of these 
pretended rights. 



PART n. CRECY AND CALAIS. I346-I349. 

Edward carried on a war in France for some 
years without much success; but at length a signal 
victory was gained over the French at Crecy, a village 
at the mouth of the River Somme. 

The command of the foremost ranks was given to 
his eldest son, Edward Prince of Wales, a boy of 
fifteen; and the Eang himself stood apart on a hill 
watching his conduct. Some of the older knights, 
thinking the Prince in danger, sent to request the 
King to come to his assistance. Edward replied, ''Is 
my son unhorsed, or so badly wounded that he can- 
not support himself?" "Nothing of the kind," said 
the messenger, "but he is full hardly matched." "Then 
bring me no more such messages," said the King, 
"for I am resolved that the boy shall win his spurs, 
and that the honour of this day shall be with him." 
He knew that his son's troops were sufficient, and it 
proved that his judgment was right, for the French 
were completely routed, and Philip VI. fled almost 
alone. Great praises were given to the yoimg Prince; 
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to which he replied by modestly ascribing his success 
to his father's skill in planning the attack. 

In the Battle of Crecy gunpowder was for the first 
time employed as an instrument of war. It had been 
discovered by a monk, named Roger Bacon, in the 
time of Henry UI., but it was not till the sixteenth 
century that it came into common use. Knights and 
squires chiefly depended on their lances and swords, 
and foot soldiers were commonly armed with bows 
and arrows, in the use of which the English archers 
were particularly expert. In sieges huge machines 
were employed for battering the walls and throwing 
large stones at the defenders; but they made very slow 
progress, and as long as the provisions of the besieged 
held out they usually remained in security. 

Immediately after their victory at Crecy, the Eng- 
lish commenced the siege of Calais, which lasted for 
many months. In the meantime, the Scottish king, 
David n. son of Robert Bruce, entered England with 
his army, and marched into Yorkshire, laying the 
country waste, according to the usual custom of the 
Scots. Queen Fhilippa, to whom King Edward had 
committed the government, assembled such knights 
and squires as had remained at home, and herself led 
them into Yorkshire. At Neville's Cross they came in 
sight of the enemy, and Fhilippa made them a speech, 
exhorting them to fight bravely in defence of their 
country. So well did they obey her, that the Scots 
were completely dispersed; great numbers were made 
prisoners, and among them King David himself, who 
fell into the hands of an English squire. 

The brave Queen soon after went to join her hus- 
band before Calais » where she arrived just as the 
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citizens after a long and gallant defence, were reduced 
to such distress for want of provisions as to be obliged 
to surrender. Edward, displeased by their obstinate 
resistance, declared that he would give up their town 
to the fury of his soldiers, unless six of the chief 
citizens were sent to him with the keys of the gates of 
the town to his tent, barefooted, and with ropes round 
their necks, that they might be hung as a punishment 
for their obstinacy. Six of the chief men of the town 
nobly oflfered themselves to save their fellow-citizens, 
and arrived at the royal tent as he had required; but 
when they appeared there, Philippa, who well knew 
the esteem in which her husband held courage and 
constancy, threw herself on her knees before him, and 
persuad^ him to grant their pardon. 

Soon after, the French made an attempt to recover 
the town, and on this occasion the King went out to 
meet them as a private knight, under the banner of 
the governor. Sir Walter Manny. He encountered Sir 
Eustace de Ribaumont, a French knight, with whom 
he had a fierce combat, being once beaten down on 
one knee, but at length obliged him to surrender him- 
self a prisoner. Many others of the French knights 
being also taken, they were led back to the camp, 
where supper was served up to them, and the Prince 
of Wales, with the other youths, waited upon them, as 
it was the custom for young men to serve elder knights. 
When they were seated, the King took oflF a chaplet of 
pearls which he wore on his helmet, and presenting it 
to Sir Eustace, told him that he set him at liberty on 
condition that he would wear the ornament for a year, 
and say wherever he went that it was given by the 
King of England to the bravest of knights. 
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PART m. POICTIBRS. I349-I362. 

On his return to England King Edward held a 
splendid festival, for the purpose of instituting an 
Order of Knighthood for the reward and encourage- 
ment of his gallant warriors. A certain number of the 
most distinguished were chosen, who pledged them- 
selves anew to certain of the duties of a knight, 
especially to fight in honour of God, of St. George 
and the King, who was sovereign of the Order. They 
were distinguished by the red cross of St. George on 
the shoulder, a rich collax round the neck, supporting 
a small jewelled figure of St. George slaying the dragon, 
and a blue velvet garter buckled round the left knee, 
from which they were usually termed Knights of the 
Garter. This Order has ever since continued to be 
the highest honour that a sovereign of England can 
confer upon a subject. 

The Prince of Wales was, of course, one of the 
first Knights of the Garter. From usually wearing 
black armour he was called the Black Prince. He was 
a most noble character, brave as a lion, and yet more 
remarkable for his courtesy and humility than for his 
courage. 

In 1350 King Philip VI. died, and was succeeded 
by his son John. In 1356 a battle took place at 
Poictiers, a town in the west of France, at a time when 
Edward himself was not with the army, but it was 
commanded by the Black Prince, and a gallant knight 
named Sir John Chandos; they gained a great viaory, 
making prisoners King John himself, and his youngest 
son the Duke of Burgundy. Young Edward treated 
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the captive king with the utmost respect, showing 
him all honour, and himself serving him at table. 
When shortly after he brought him to London to 
present him to his father, he made him ride at the 
head of the troops on a tall white horse with rich 
trappings, while he himself was mounted on a small 
pony, as if John had been the conqueror and he the 
prisoner. 

There were now two kings captives in London, 
and they were treated like honoured guests. Once, 
indeed, the Black Prince lost his temper while playing 
at chess with the Duke of Burgundy, son to the King 
of France, but he was severely blamed by his father 
for quarrelling with one who was in his power. 

After a time both John and David were set free on 
the promise of a ransom, John placing his three sons 
in the hands of the English as pledges for the pay- 
ment. They were treated kindly. Calais was ap- 
pointed for their abode, and they were frequently per- 
mitted to visit the French territory on condition of 
returning at a certain time; but instead of attending 
to these conditions, they continually stayed beyond the 
time allowed, and at last remained altogether at Paris, 
though the ransom could not yet be collected. Their 
father was too honourable to allow those who had used 
him so generously to be thus treated, and going back 
to the English again, gave himself up as a prisoner till 
the ransom should be paid, saying that if faith and 
honour were to be found nowhere else, they should at 
least dwell in the hearts of kings. Before the neces- 
sary sum could be raised he died, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Charles V. 
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PART IV. WAR IN SPAIN. 1362-1377. 

Charles V. had seen that the French were always 
the losers in regular pitched battles with the English, 
and he therefore made peace with them, but strove in 
every way to weaken their power in France. 

The Prince of Wales, with his wife, who was his 
cousin, Joan Plantagenet, called the Fair Maid of Kent, 
usually lived at Bordeaux, where they held a splendid 
court, frequented by the noblest knights of England 
and the Duchy of Acquitaine. 

At this time there reigned in Spain a wicked king 
called Pedro the Cruel, who had murdered his wife, a 
French princess, and most of his family. One of his 
brothers, named Henry, at the head of almost all his 
subjects, attacked him and drove him from his throne. 
Pedro came to Bordeaux to ask aid from the English; 
and the Black Prince, though hating his crimes, 
thought it right to support him as a true and lawful 
king, and therefore led his army into Spain. As the 
English assisted Pedro, the French took the part of 
Henry, and came in great numbers to his aid, under 
the command of the brave Breton knight. Sir Bertrand 
du Guesclin. 

At a village called Navaretta, on the banks of the 
Zadorra, the English gained a great victory, making 
many prisoners, amongst whom was Du Guesclin him- 
self. Immediately after the battle Pedro began to 
slaughter with his own hand the prisoners whom his 
own followers had taken, and tried to make Edward 
give up to him those who had surrendered to the 
English; but the Prince, of course^ refused, and evea 
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succeeded in saving the lives of the unfortunate Spanish 
captives. 

Besides this, Pedro broke his promises to his allies, 
sent them no provisions, and kept them in so unhealthy 
a place that diseases broke out amongst them. The 
Prince himself was dangerously ill ; and as soon as he 
was able to move, returned to Bordeaux with his army, 
and gradually regained all that the English had con- 
quered, leaving the wicked Pedro, who was soon over- 
come and slain by his brother. 

The Prince carried Du Guesclin back with him to 
Bordeaux, and as he was the best knight in France 
a large ransom was required for him — far heavier 
than he was able to pay. But after a short time the 
Prince had heard that it was said that he was afraid to 
let so brave an enemy be at liberty; upon which he 
sent for him, and making him a present of a large sum 
of money towards his ransom, gave him leave to go to 
his Mends to collect the rest. It was not long before 
he was able to pay the required sum, for the French 
were so desirous of having him at liberty, that even 
the peasant maidens of Brittany spun day and night to 
earn money for his ransom. 

The glories of the reign of Edward IE. were^at an 
end. The Black Prince never recovered from the 
effects of the disorder which he caught in Spain, and 
though he lived for some years longer, was never able 
to exert himself, but remained inactive at Bordeaux. 
Charles of France, taking advantage of his illness, 
seized his castles one by one, and gradually recovered 
almost the whole of the Duchy of Acquitaine. The 
good Queen Philippa, and Lionel her second son, had 
lately died; and the third, John Duke of Lancaster, 

Kvi^f of England,, 7 
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gained great 'influence over his father, and used it in 
a manner which was injurious to the kingdom. The 
Black Prince returned to England, but was too feeble 
in health to oppose him; and in the year 1376 died, 
in the 47th year of his age, to the great sorrow of the 
nation. One of his bravest knights, who had often 
fought under his banner, died of grief on hearing of 
his death. ^ 

Edward in. survived him but a year, and that was 
spent in a melancholy manner, which contrasted sadly 
with the greatness of his earlier years. His three 
surviving sons, John, Edmund, and Thomas, were so 
eager to gain power and wealth, and so jealous of 
each other, that they completely neglected him. On 
his death-bed he was left entirely alone; his ring was 
stolen from his finger by his servants, and he remained 
a whole day deserted, without attendance, and even 
without food. At last a priest came to his bed-side, 
and found him just expiring. He held up a cross 
before him, and prayed with him till he breathed his 
last. He was in his sixty-fourth year, and had reigned 
fifty years, from 1327 to 1377. He had five sons; 
and as there were many disputes among their grand- 
children, it will be better to give the list of their 
names. 

1st. Edward Prince of Wales, died in 1376, leaving 
a son, who succeeded his grandfather as Richard 11. 

2nd. Lionel Duke of Clarence, died in 1369, leaving 
a daughter, Philippa. 

3rd. John Duke of Lancaster, called John of Gaunt, 
or Ghent, because born there. His eldest son was 
Henry Duke of Hereford, and Earl of Bolingbroke 
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and Derby; and there were two younger ones> known 
by the surname of Beaufort. 

4th. Edmund Duke of York, who had two sons: 
Edward Duke of York, and Richard Earl of Cam-^ 
bridge. 

5th. Thomas Duke of Gloucester. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

RICRARD II. OF BORDEAUX, I377-I399. 
PART I. WAT TYLER'S RBBELUON. I377-I389. 

Richard, the son of the brave Black Prince, being 
only eleven years old when he came to the throne, the 
government was managed by his mother, the Princess 
of Wales, assisted by his three uncles, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Sir Simon Burley, 

By an act of parliament passed soon after his ac- 
cession, a tax was levied, called the poll-tax, bv which 
every person above fifteen years of age was obliged to 
pay three groats. Rich and poor were thus taxed 
equally heavily, and what made it a still greater vexa^ 
tion was, that the collectors behaved with great inso- 
lence to the country people. 

In Essex, Kent, and several other counties, seditions 
broke out, and a number of peasants, led by two men, 
named Jack Straw and Wat Tyler, advanced to Lon- 
don, calling themselves the Commons of England, and 
declaring that they would punish the King's bad ad- 
visers. Richard, his mother, and his ministers, took 
refuge in the Tower, and they entered the city in 
triumph. They asked every perspn whom they met, 

827836 
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^With whom boldest thou?" and if he did not teply, 
"With King Richard and the Commons," they cut off 
his head. Richard offered to come out and speak with 
them, and was rowed in his barge along the Thames 
as far as Southwark, where a party of the rebels wefre 
waiting to meet him; but his attendants were so 
alarmed by their wild and rude appearance, that they 
would not allow him to land, and carried him back to 
the Tower. 

But on his return he found that in his absence a 
number Of Tyler's men had broken into the Tower, 
where they had murdered the archbishop and several 
of the King's council, had made their way into the 
apartment of the Princess of Wales, and pierced her 
bed with their swords, terrifying her so much that she 
fainted, and was carried away by her servants to a 
house called the Royal Wardrobe, where she was now 
joined by her son. 

The next day, as Richard was riding through Smith- 
field with sixty horsemen, he met Wat Tyler himself 
at the head of sixty thousand rebels, for the most part 
armed with bows and arrows. The King boldly rode 
up to them, and desired to know why they disturbed 
the peace of the country. Tyler spoke for the rest, 
playing with his dagger all the time, and at length laid 
his hand on the King's bridle. Sir William Walwc»th, 
Lord Mayor of London, on seeing this piece of in- 
solence, knocked him down with his mace, and the 
other attendants killed him. It was a moment of 
great danger for Richard, for the rebels began to bend 
their bows and prepare to revenge the fall of their 
leader. With great readiness Richard exclaimed, 
"What are ye doing, my lieges? Have. you lostyoiaf 
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leader? This Tyler was but a traitor: I will be jouf 
leader." 

The men, pleased to hear their young King speak 
in this friendly manner, followed him willingly as he 
rode to the open fields at Islington. There they all 
fell down on their knees and asked his pardon for the 
crimes which Tyler had led them to commit; and 
Richard readily promised it, provided they would go 
p^u:eably to thtit homes. Thus by the good sense 
and presence of mind of a boy of sixteen, an end was 
put to a dangerous rebellion. 

Throughout this reign and the following the Western 
Church was divided by What was called ^e ''Great 
Schism," when there was a fierce dispute respecting 
the election of the Pope; and one Pope at Avignon 
in France, and another at Rome, each claimed to be 
head of the Church, and called the odier Anti-Pope. 
In the course of the argum^its respecting the claims 
of these two persons, men's eyes began to be opened 
to the msmy particulars in which the doctrine and 
practice of the Church had fallen away from the 
teaching of Scripture and of the Apostles; and both in 
Germany and in England there were persons who 
preached against the corruptions which had arisen. 
The most remarkable of the Lollards, as these English 
Reformers ware caUed, was John Wycliffe, the Vicar 
of Lutterworth, who has been called the Father of the 
Reformadon, because he translated the Bible into 
English, and sent preachers throughout the villages of 
England to instruct the people in a faith more in ac- 
cordance with that of earlier times than that which 
generally prevailed. It is difficult to judge how far 
Wydilfe taught and believed the truth, or how far he 
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was to: blame for disregard to the authority of the 
Church; in many points he appears to have been cor- 
recty and his followers , the Lollards, were probably 
much more irregular than himself. By order of the 
Pope he was twice summoned before an ecclesiastical 
court in England, but being protected by John of 
Gaunt, and by the Princess of Wales, his enemies 
could not prevail against him; and he died in peace 
at his own parish of Lutterworth, in the year 1384* 

■ 

PART n. RICHARD'S GOVERNMENT. 1384-1388. 

During the King's early youth the government was 
chiefly conducted by Sir Simon Burley , an old knight, 
and companion of the Black Prince, and by Robert de 
Vere, a great favourite of Richard, who created him 
Duke of Ireland, and showed him so much affection, 
that his subjects grew jealous, and especially his uncle, 
Thomas Duke of Gloucester, an ambitious and selfish 
man. Equally ambitious was Henry Plantagenet, son 
to John of Gaunt, and in right of his wife, Mary 
Bohun, possessor of the great estates of the earldom of 
Hereford; and uniting his vassals with those of his 
uncle, they obliged the Duke of Ireland to leave the 
country, and brought Sir Simon Burley before the 
court of Parliament under an accusation of various 
crimes. Richard did all in his power to save him, 
because he had been his Other's friend; but the two 
princes were so powerful that the parliament were 
afraid to resist them, and Burley was accordingly con- 
demned and executed* 

Gloucester ruled as he pleased for some time, bat 
at lengthy at the opening of parliament, in the year 
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.1389, Richard came forward to meet him, saying, 
"Fair uncle, I crave of you to tell me how old I am.'* 
The Duke replied that he was twenty-two years of age. 
"Then," replied Richard, "I have been under tutors 
and governors longer than any ward in my kingdom, 
and I am resolved to take care of my own afifairs 
myself." 

Richard 11. accordingly took the government upon 
himself; and at first there was little fault to be found 
with his management of affairs, as far as regarded the 
welfare of his subjects, but unfortunately his own 
character did not command respect He loved feasting 
and hunting, spending much time and treasure on these 
amusements; and though he required far less money 
than had been needed to maintain the wars of his 
grandfather, his expenses caused great murmurs. His 
face was unconmionly beautiful; and his figure, though 
not manly and active, was tall and graceful; and he 
loved to set himself off to advantage by wearing rich 
and costly robes of gay colours. His courtiers followed 
his example; and during his reign the English were 
noted for the absurd vanity of their dress. Their gar- 
ments were of one colour on one side and another on 
the other; their shoes ended in points so long, that 
unless they were turned back and chained to the knee 
it was impossible to walk; and the ladies wore caps of 
such an enormous height, that door-ways were obliged 
to be raised to let them pass through. The King used 
to say, "What does it concern my people what I wear 
or spend, as long as they do not pay for it?" forgetting 
that he was forfeiting their respect by his love of 
splendour and amusement. 

During the greater part of Richard's reign there 
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was constant war with the Kings Robert n. and III* 
of Scotland. It was chiefly carried on in attacks made 
upon each other by the knights and nobles who lived 
on each side of the boundary between England and 
Scotland — the Borderers, as they were termed, a wild, 
rude, lawless race of men, who used to make plunder- 
ing excursions, which they called forays, upon their 
neighbours, whether war prevailed or not. The chief 
protectors of the English side of the border had, ever 
since the Norman Conquest, been the Percys of Aln- 
wick Castle; and the head of the family in Richard's 
time had been created Earl of Northumberland. Sir 
Henry Percy, his eldest son, called from his fiery 
temper Harry Hotspur, was considered the most war- 
like man in England; and in the year 1388 he fought 
a battle with the Scots, which has ever since been 
highly famed. The Earl of Douglas entered England 
at the head of a chosen troop of Scottish knights, and 
began to overrun the county of Northumberland. Be- 
fore the gates of Newcastle he had a skirmish with 
Sir Henry Percy, and took from him the pennon or 
small flag which knights carried at the head of their 
troops, and as they parted, called out that he would 
hang it upon his castle of Dalkeith. Hotspur replied 
by declaring that he would never allow him to carry 
it out of England. "You must come then," said 
Douglas, "this night, and seek it; I will set it up be- 
fore my tent, and see if you will be bold enough to 
come for it." 

The next day the Scots set out on their return to 
Scotland, and at night encamped at Otterbum. Hot- 
spur followed them thither to recover his pennon, and 
in the early dawn of morning a furious combat took 
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place. The Earl of Douglas was overthrown and 
desperately wounded, but he called out to the faithful 
servants who stood over hun, defending him as he lay 
on the ground, to hold up his banner, and not let his 
fall be known, lest his men should lose heart. They 
shouted his war-cry of "Douglas! Douglas!" and 
fought so gallantly, that before the close of the battle, 
though their gallant earl was dead, "his name had won 
the field,'' and Hotspur, with his brother, Sir Ralph, 
were made prisoners. 

^ART in. DISGRACE OF GLOUCESTER AND BOLINGBROKE. 

I394-I398. 

Richard's first wife was Anne of Bohemia, daughter 
of the Emperor of Germany; and on her death with- 
out children, he married Isabel, the eldest daughter of 
Charles VI. of France, a child of eleven years old, 
whom he placed with her governess in his favourite 
palace of Langley Bower. This alliance with the 
FVench gave great offence to many of the English, 
and their discontents were fostered by the Duke of 
Gloucester, who was continually lamenting over the 
losses of his father's conquests, and boasting of the 
great deeds which he would perform if he were at the 
head of an army, though this was known to be but an 
idle vaunt, as he had shown but little skill or courage 
on the few occasions when he had been in command. 

He contradicted his nephew at the council, and 
spoke contemptuously of him in his absence, attempt* 
ing in every way to stir up his people against him; and 
at last, in the year 1397, Richard, resolving to put an 
4dild.to bis 4tisolencey made him prisoneri and sent him 
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to Calais under a strong guard. Arrangements wera 
made for bringing him to a tr&i, but before this could 
take place the Duke was found dead in his bed. It 
was commonly believed that he had been smothered 
between two feather beds by order of the King, but 
the truth was never known. 

Richard now thought he might venture to punish 
those who had aided Gloucester in the ruin of Sir 
Simon Burley, and put so many to death as to turn 
the minds of his subjects still more against him. There 
was no one whom he so much dreaded as his cousin, 
Henry Plantagenet, Earl of Bolingbroke and Derby, 
Duke of Hereford, and heir to the great duchy of 
Lancaster. He had spent his youth in travelling into 
diflferent countries, wherever there was an opportunity 
of performing gallant deeds; and was now highly ^mied 
for his courage and conduct, as well as much beloved 
by the English for his gracious and princely manners. 
His ambition rendered him a very dangerous person, 
and the King watched him with great anxiety and 
mistrust, though for some time he did not venture to 
attempt to lessen his power. At last it seems that he 
had been engaged in some treasonable design with the 
Duke of Norfolk, but the facts are uncertain, and all 
that is known with any exactness is, that a quairel 
broke out between them, and Henry accused the duke 
of speaking treason against the King. On his denial 
he offered to prove his words by what was called the 
''wager of battle," that is, by fighting hand to hand 
with him in presence of the King and court, when it 
was believed that ''God would show the right'' by 
giving the victory to him who maintained the cause of 
truth. All was arranged for the combat^ when the 
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King put a stop to it by throwing down his warder, oi 
staff, as a signal that the two knights should not attack 
each other, and then pronounced sentence that Norfolk 
should be banished from the realm for life, and Henry 
for ten years. 

Norfolk went on pilgrimage, and died abroad; but 
Heniy remained in France and Brittany, watching for 
an opportunity of returning. 

PART IV. HENRY OF LANCASTER. I398-I399. 

Early in the year 1398 died John of Gaunt, and 
his son Henry thus became entitled to the dukedom 
of Lancaster; but Richard, afraid to see his power so 
much increased, declared that as a banished man he 
had forfeited his rights. This was a just cause of com- 
plaint, such as Henry had long desired to have, in 
order to further his ambitious views; and another event 
which happened at the same time also favoured his 
plans. Richard having no children, the next heir to 
the crown was Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, son of 
Philippa, daughter to Lionel, the second son of 
Edward III. Roger was a true and loyal subject, and 
though the discontented had often proposed to him to 
dethrone Richard and reign in his place, he paid no 
attention to them, but did his duty faithfully as 
Governor of Ireland. As long as he lived, honoured 
and esteemed as he was, Henry, the son of a younger 
brother, could have little hope of setting aside his 
claims to the throne; but unhappily he was killed in a 
battle with the wild Irish, leaving two children, Edmund 
and Anne, who were almost infants, and unable to 
oppose their ambitious cousin. 
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Richard hurried to Ireland to avenge his death; 
and in his absence Henry took the opportunity of 
coming to England, to demand, as he said, his duke- 
dom of Lancaster, unjustlj withheld from him and his 
children. He even took an oath on the Gospels that 
this was all he sought; and he met with great favour 
from the people, who thought him ill-treated, and ad« 
mired his courteous manners, liberal gifts, and warlike 
fame. Among the first to join him were Hotspur and 
his father the Earl of Northumberland. 

Richard returning in haste from Ireland, found to 
his dismay that his enemies were in possession of all 
the north of England, and the governor of Conway 
Castle alone would receive him. His yoimgest uncle, 
Edmund Duke of Yorfc, the only surviving son of 
Edward HI., was a weak man, who, though disapprov- 
ing Henry's rebellion, was afraid to resist him, and he 
was thus left without a friend or supporter. At Con- 
way the Earl of Northumberland came to him, to oflfer 
to escort him to meet his cousin at Chester, where 
they might come to an agreement; but this was a 
snare laid for him, to get him into the power of his 
enemies. He was made prisoner, and carried to the 
Tower of London. 

There, like his unfortunate ancestor, Edward n., he 
was made to declare that he acknowledged that he 
had so misgoverned the kingdom as not to deserve 
to reign any longer, and that he therefore willingly 
resigned the crown to his beloved cousin, Henry of 
Lancaster. 

He was imprisoned at Pontefract Castle; and the 
next year, 1400, bis corpse was borne through London 
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on a bier, with the face uncovered, and was buried at 
Langley. 

The manner of his death was never known. The 
story most commonly believed is, that, in the hope of 
pleasing the new king, a man named Piers Exton, with 
three other ruffians, attacked him in his prison; that 
he defended himself bravely, and had even killed one 
of his assailants, when Exton, mounting on a chair, 
struck him on the back of the head with a battle-axe, 
and thus caused his death. 

By many it was, however, thought that the corpse 
carried through London was that of a priest remark- 
ably like him, which was displayed by Henry in hopes 
that a belief in his death might prevent any rising in 
his favour, but that in truth he was alive, having 
escaped to Scotland, but was there seized and kept in 
prison by the Duke of Albany. 

All Uiat is certain is, that he was deposed in 1399, 
in the twenty-second year of his reign, and thirty-third 
of his age. His wife, Isabel, the Little Queen, as she 
was called, seems to have been much attached to him. 
Henry wished to marry her to his own son, whose age 
would have been much more suitable to hers than that 
of Richard, but she refused so strenuously, that at 
length he sent her back to her own country, where, 
many years after, her mother obliged her to marry her 
cousin^ the Duke of Orleans. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

HENRY IV. 1399-1413. 

PART I. CONSPIRACY OF THE PERCYS. I399-I403. 

Henry IV. found Kttle happiness on the throne 
which he had so long desired. He governed in general 
with wisdom and justice, but could never gain the love 
of his people, and was in constant fear of plots and 
conspiracies in favour of Richard H. and of the rightful 
heir, young Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, whom 
he kept a prisoner in Windsor Castle. 

The wars of Henry's reign were chiefly with the 
Scots and Welsh. The young Prince James of Scot- 
laind was sent by his father to be educated in France; 
but on the way his ship was taken by an English 
vessel, and the boy brought to the King, who unjustly 
kept him prisoner, sending him to Windsor, where he 
was brought up with Edmund Earl of March. They 
were, though carefully guarded, very kindly treated, 
and as they grew up formed a close friendship with 
Henry Prince of Wales, who was nearly of their own 
age, and was often their companion. 

Sir Henry Percy had lately made prisoner the Earl 
of Douglas, uncle to him who was slain at Otterburn; 
but this victory led to a quarrel with the King, who 
required that Douglas should be placed in his own 
hands, a proposal to which Hotspur would not listen. 
Another offence was given by the King respecting 
Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the Earl of March, 
and brother to Hotspur's wife. Sir Edmund had fallen 
into the hands of a Welsh chieftain, named Owen 
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Glendowyr, who had long been at war with the 
English; and the King, fearing some attempt on his 
part in the cause of his young nephew, refused to pay 
his ransom, though he had been fighting in his cause 
when made prisoner. 

This policy, however, proved mistaken. Sir Edmund 
made peace with Glendowyr, married his daughter, 
and persuaded him to assert the right of the true heir: 
while at the same time the Earl of Northumberland, 
Sir Henry Percy, and their prisoner, the Earl of 
Douglas, also formed an alliance against Henry of 
Lancaster, whom they proclaimed a traitor. 

They assembled their forces, and Percy and Douglas 
marched to Shrewsbiuy, where, before they could be 
joined by Northumberland or Glendowyr, they were 
attacked by King Henry and his son the Prince of 
Wales. The battle ^'as long and bloody, and great 
courage was shown on each side, especially by the two 
young Henrys, Percy, and Plantagenet. And now 
were first displayed the Prince's great talents for war. 
Hotspur was slain, it is said, by his hands, and the 
rebels everywhere gave way; Douglas was taken 
prisoner in the fight, and the royal troops gained a 
complete victory. 

The King, following up his success, entirely put an 
end to the rebellion in Englaind, and broke the power 
of the Earl of Northumberland, who was forced to fly 
from his estates and remain in concealment. 

Owen Glendowyr retreated into Wales, and there 
with a few followers kept up a constant warfare in the 
mountains. 

The chief stain on Henry's government was the 
passing of an Act of Parliament for tlie burning of 
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persons found guilty of heresy. This does not seem 
to have been so much his own work as that of the 
Archbishop Arundel, a factious and turbulent man, 
who had been deposed and exiled in the last reign, 
but returning with Henry, lent him all his influence to 
support his usurpation, and expected in return his 
assistance in carrying out his violent measures against 
the Lollards. The reading of Wycliflfe's Bible was 
forbidden, because it was a translation made by a 
private individual instead of by the authority of the 
Church: Wycliffe's own body was taken from the 
grave, burnt, and the ashes thrown into the river; and 
the Lollards were cruelly persecuted, branded with hot 
irons, and even burnt at the stake, unless they would 
consent to give up their belief. 

PART n. THE MADCAP PRINCE. I403-I413. 

Prince Henry had fought gallantly at Shrewsbury, 
and shown great courage and skill in his management 
of the war in Wales; but after he returned to London, 
he caused his father much sorrow and anxiety by his 
idle and dissipated habits. He surrounded himself with 
worthless companions, taking part with them in the 
wildest frolics; but in the midst of his misconduct he 
often showed signs of a high and generous spirit, such 
as to give great hopes of improvement. 

It chanced that one of his worthless friends was 
brought before Lord Chief Justice Gascoigne, charged 
with some misdemeanour. He immediately went to 
the court and demanded the man's release, believing 
that his rank would overawe the judge; but he found 
bipiself mistaken, for Gascoigne was too upright to be 
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swayed by his threats, and proceeded to pronounce 
sentence on the offender. Henry was so much pro- 
voked as to draw his sword; an insult to a judge on 
the bench, which was so heavy an offence to the law, 
that the fearless judge deemed it his duty to commit 
him to prison. He was wise enough to submit to this 
just punishment; and when the King heard what had 
happened, he exclaimed, ''Happy is the king who has 
a judge so bold in executing his duty^ and a son so 
willing to submit to the law!" 

Shortly afterwards Henry came to ask pardon of 
his father for his misconduct, wearing a mantle of blue 
satin, worked with oylet holes, from every hole the 
needle hanging with which it had been worked. The 
meaning of this strange attire seems to have been, 
that he intended to lay aside his wasteful habits, and 
become industrious and thrifty. 

The King was no more than forty-six years of age, 
but he had grown old before his time. The cares and 
toils which he had brought upon himself by his am- 
bition, wore him out; he lost his health, and became 
subject to long fits of insensibility. During one of 
these, the Prince of Wales himself, believing him to 
be dead, took the crown from a cushion by the bed- 
side, and carried it into another room. On recovering 
his senses the King missed it, and was much grieved 
by the thought of bis son's being so eager to possess 
it; but Henry, quickly returning, showed so much 
affection and delight at finding him alive, that he was 
satisfied that he had not wished for his death. ''Alasl 
fair son," he said, "what right have you to the crown , 
when you know your father had none?" 

Kings nf England, 8 
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"Sir," replied the Prince, "by the sword you won 
it, and by the sword I will keep it." 

"May God have mercy on my soul!" was the 
answer of the King, who no doubt perceived at that 
moment how much better it would have been for 
himself, his children, and his country, had he been 
contented with the station to which he was bom, and 
kept himself pure from treason and perjury. 

His last fit seized him on the 19th of March, 1413, 
while he was praying in Westminster Abbey. He was 
carried out of the chapel to a room called the Jerusalem 
Chamber, where, in the course of a few hours he 
expired. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HENRY V. OF MONMOUTH. 1413-1422. 

PART I. AGINCOURT. I413-I415. 

There was nothing the new king loved so well as 
war, and no sopner did he come to the crown than he 
resolved to gratify his passion for glory and dominion. 
The wild companions with whom he had sought to 
amuse his idle time were forgotten and left to the 
scorn they deserved, and the upright Judge Gascoigne 
was treated with the highest favour and distinction. 
Henry's chief desire was to recover the former pos- 
sessions of England in France; and he sent to ask in 
marriage the Princess Katherine, daughter of King 
Charles VI., demanding as her portion the two duke- 
doms of Normandy and Aquitaine, and threatening 
that if he met with a refusal be should come and take 
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the provinces for himself. Charles said this was rough 
courtship; and his eldest son Louis, called the Dauphin, 
sent a present of a basket of balls to Henry, with a 
message that such playthings were better suited to his 
way of life than swords and lances. This foolish jest 
of course only added to his eagerness to begin the 
war, and he collected his troops and vessels at 
Southampton. 

Before sailing for France he was informed of a 
dangerous plot against his life. Edmund Earl of 
March, the true heir to the crown, now a youth of 
twenty, was much attached to him, and was at liberty, 
prepared to fight in his cause with as much spirit as if 
it had been his own, and quite resigned to the loss of 
the throne. But Edmund's sister, the Lady Anne 
Mortimer, had married Richard Plantagenet, Earl of 
Cambridge, second son to Edmund Duke of York, 
fourth son of Edward UI.; and this Richard being 
ambitious and discontented, formed a plot with several 
other nobles for murdering Henry V. and placing the 
rightful king on the throne, in hopes that his own son 
Richard might succeed him. Edmund's own consent 
was of course needed, and Richard therefore told him 
of the scheme. He was too high-minded to consent 
to see his friend betrayed and murdered for his ad- 
vantage, nor would he raise up a war within his country 
by seeking his own rights. He therefore gave no pro- 
mise to keep the secret, but immediately informed 
King Henry of the whole plot. 

Richard Plantagenet and his friends were arrested, 
tried, found guilty, and beheaded; but the son of 
Richard being too young to take part in the conspiracy, 
was spared, and succeeded to his father's lands. 

8* 
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The Lollards, in hopes perhaps of milder usa^e 
under the Mortimers, had taken part in this rebellion, 
but they only succeeded in bringing down on them- 
selves still fiercer persecution. The chief among them. 
Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, was one of the 
foremost of Richard's supporters. He was tried before 
Parliament, and being found guilty of treason and 
heresy, was hung and burnt over a slow fire, and 
many others were put to death; but there is no reason 
to accuse the King of cruelty in this matter, as he had 
long since sailed for France, and was there fully 
occupied with the war. He began by laying siege to 
Harfleur; and having taken it, he marched to his own 
city of Calais, his army suflfering greatly on the way 
both from sickness and from want of provisions. At 
the little village of Agincourt he met the French army, 
commanded by Louis, and so much more numerous a 
host than the English, that all the French nobles and 
knights expected an easy victory, and the night before 
the battle amused themselves as they sat feasting and 
drinking, with talking of carrying the rash young King 
of England as a prisoner to Paris. 

In the English camp there was no feasting, for the 
men were half starved, and worn out with their long 
march. Their afiairs seemed to be in a wretched state, 
but still their hearts were bold and true; they trusted 
to their gallant king, and when they had spent the 
greater part of the night in prayer, they were prepared 
to make a gallant resistance. Heniy himself walked 
about the camp, to see that the guards were on the 
alerty and to cheer the spirits of the men. He pointed 
to the immense army of French, and told them that 
there were enough there to kill, enough to make 
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prisoners, and enough to ran away — a speech which 
highly pleased his troops. // 

Next morning was fougnt the Battle of Agincourt, 
one of the most glorious of English victories. It was 
fought hravely on each side; Henry was several times 
in great danger, and was once struck down upoii his 
knee, but was saved by his Welsh squire, David Gom, 
who threw himself upon the enemy, and was mortally 
wounded in his defence. Henry knighted him as he 
lay dying on the ground, that being the only reward 
in his power. The English met with heavy losses, but 
the victory was at length theirs; Louis was forced to 
save himself by flight, and almost every noble or knight 
in his army was either killed or made prisoner. 

PART n. CONQUEST OF FRANCE. I415-I422. 

After the Battle of Agincourt Henry's successes 
were rapid, and in a few years almost the whole king- 
dom of France was in his hands. His army was joined 
by fresh troops from England; and his brothers, John 
Duke of Bedford, Humfrey Duke of Gloucester, and 
Thomas Duke of Clarence, proved brave and skilful 
captains. 

His conquests would not, however, have been so 
easy if France had been united and at peace within 
itself; but in the present state of affairs the high 
courage of the French knights was wasted for want of 
agreement among themselves. 

The poor king, Charles VI., was mad; and there 
were violent disputes among his family respecting the 
government. His wife. Queen Isabel, had at first taken 
part with his brother, the Duke of Orleans, and to- 
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gether they gave such offence to the rest of the family, 
that the Duke of Orleans was murdered by his cousin, 
Duke John of Burgundy. Shortly after, John of 
Burgundy was in his turn treacherously put to death 
by Prince Louis, the king's eldest son; and in revenge, 
his son, Duke Philip, the most powerful man in France, 
made an alliance with King Henry, and lent his troops 
to assist the enemies of his country. In the meantime, 
Louis the Dauphin died; and the Queen Isabel, who 
cruelly neglected her poor husband, quarrelled with 
her son Charles, and did all she could to injure him; 
even making a treaty with the English, by which he 
was excluded from his father's throne, and proclaimed 
a rebel. Heniy married the Princess Katherine, and 
it was declared that he should reign after the death of 
Charles VI. (/ 

After his marriage Henry returned to England; 
and in his absence the Dauphin Charles gained some 
successes. In a battle at Beauj^, in Normandy, the 
English were defeated, and their commander, the Duke 
of Clarence, slain — a victory which so encouraged the 
enemy, that Henry was obliged to return with speed, 
bringing with him the prisoner, James King of Scot- 
land, who consented to bear arms in his cause. His 
presence quickly restored success to the English, and 
he extended his conquests over the whole of the north 
of France as far as the Loire. At Whitsuntide, 1422, 
he and his young; queen, together with the King and 
Queen of France, held a magnificent feast at Paris, 
where Henry's winning manners, splendid court, and 
early fame, were greatly admired. But his career was 
nearly run, and even now he was beginning to feel 
the approaches of the disease which was to cut short 
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his conquests in the prime of his youth and the height 
of his glory. He set out to join the Duke of Burgundy 
at Cosne, but on his way became so ill that he was 
obliged to give up the command to his brother, the 
Duke of Bedford, and was carried in a litter back to 
Vincennes. There his illness rapidly increased, and 
finding he had not long to live he sent for his bro- 
thers, John and Humfrey, and proceeded to arrange 
his affairs, and provide for the safety and prosperity 
of his child, Henry Prince of Wales, who was but nine 
months old. He appointed the Duke of Bedford 
Regent of France and England, and the Duke of 
Gloucester to supply his place in either of these king- 
doms from which he should be absent; cautioning the 
latter, who was of a proud and passionate temper, 
against offending the Duke of Burgundy and the other 
French allies. He showed great composure and 
Christian patience, and really seems to have believed 
his wars justified by the rights he believed to be his, 
and the advantage of his people. He said he neither 
regretted life nor feared death, and consoled his bro- 
thers and companions, who stood round him weeping 
bitterly. He then asked his physicians how long he 
might yet live; and one of them kneeling down said: 
"Sir, think of your soul, for without a miracle you 
cannot live more than two hours." Without showing 
any fear, he sent for a priest, and received the last 
ordinances of the Church; and the last time he spoke 
was when, in the course of reciting the Penitential 
Psalms, the verse was repeated, "Build thou the walls 
of Jerusalem:" when he declared, on the fidth of a 
dying man, that had his life been spared, he had in- 
tended to go on a pilgrimage to Palestine, and firee 
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the Holy City from the unbelievers. His death took 
place on the 31st of August, 1422, in the thirty^hird 
year of his age, after a reign of nine years. 

His corpse was carried to Westminster in great 
state, and there buried, amidst the lamentations of all 
his people; for both in France and England his frank 
and open manners, his high and daring courage, his 
justice, and his kindness to the poor, had made him 
greatly beloved. 

His widow. Queen Katherine, a few years after his 
death, married privately a Welsh squire, named Owen 
Tudor, and had three sons — Edmund Earl of Rich- 
mond; Jasper Earl of Pembroke; and Owen Tudor. 



CHAPTER XX. 

HENRY VI. OF WINDSOR 1422-1461. 

PART I. LOSS OF THE FRENCH CONQUESTS. 1 42 2- 1 444. 

The poor little babe, who by the death of his 
father had become Eling of England, was carried to 
Westminster Abbey, where the crown was held over 
his head, and the barons of England knelt before him 
to pay him homage. He sat in his mother's lap to 
receive their loyal addresses; and as he grew older, 
was often carried in the arms of his tutor, John Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, to attend the opening of 
parliament, and be shown to his subjects. This earl 
attended most carefully to his education; and king 
though he was, he was made to be obedient during 
his childhood; for an old order of his council has been 
preserved, in which, in his own name, permission is 
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given to his tutors to beat and correct him whenever 
he should be found to need punishment. Their dis- 
cipline well succeeded in training him in the paths of 
patience and holiness. 

On the death of his unhappy grandfather, Charles 
VI., he was proclaimed King of France; and at seven 
years old was brought to Paris, and there crowned 
in the midst of most splendid feasts and rejoicings. 
Charles Vn. had no dominions left north of the Loire; 
but in his greatest distress a wonderful and unexpected 
ally came to his assistance. 

A young peasant maiden, named Joan, of the 
village of Arc, believed that St. Margaret and St. Ka- 
tharine, the virgin martyrs, had appeared to her in her 
dreams, and told her that she was appointed by 
Heaven to deliver the city of Orleans, then besieged 
by the English, and to lead her true king, Charles, to 
Rheims, the city where French kings were always 
crowned and anointed. 

She made her way to Charles, and informed hihi of 
these visions, which be at first believed to be the effect 
of her imagination; but at length her earnestness pre- 
vailed, and he allowed her to lead fresh troops to the 
reUef of Orleans. She led them to attack the English, 
riding at their head, with a consecrated sword in her 
hand, with which she waved them forwards; but she 
struck no blow, and never stained it with blood. For 
the first time the course of the English conquests was 
checked: they fled in teiror from so new and strange 
an enemy. The French acquired new courage, and 
Orleans was saved. 

In a short time the Maid of Orleans, as she was 
called, had met with such success, that the way to 
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Rheims was open. She conducted thither C!harles VII., 
and beheld him the crowned and anointed King of 
France. She thanked God that her appointed task 
was fulfilled , and entreated permission of the king to 
return to her own village and watch her father's flock, 
as in former days. This request was not granted; 
for Charles, seeing how her presence inspired his 
soldiers with hope, and the English with fear, was 
resolved that she should remain with the army. She 
was obliged to obey him; but her hopes and her con- 
fidence were gone: she luiew her work was done; and 
she rode sadly in her place, daily expecting misfortune. 
Her forebodings were fulfilled. She was made prisoner 
at Compi^gne; and as those who had fought against her 
believed her spirit and courage came not from God but the 
devil, a council of French and Englishmen condemned 
her to be burnt alive in the market-place of Rouen. 

From this time the French gained, and the English 
lost, ground. The gallant Lord Talbot, wise and 
valiant as he was, met with continual disasters; and 
Duke Humfrey of Gloucester, in spite of the last warn- 
ings of Henry V., so offended the Duke of Burgundy 
by his pride and self-will, as to cause him to desert 
the English, and be reconciled to Charles Vn. 

John Duke of Bedford, foreseeing that this would 
be the ruin of their cause, was overcome with grief, 
and soon after died. He was succeeded as Regent of 
France by Richard Plantagenet, son to the Earl of 
Cambridge, who had become Duke of York by the 
death of his uncle at Agincourt. He was a brave 
captain, but met with so little success, that by the time 
the King was of age, almost the whole of his father's 
conquests had been lost. 
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PART n. DISSENSIONS OF THE NOBLES. I435-I453. 

At home there had been great disputes among the 
tutors and governors of the young king; and there 
were two parties who violently hated each other — the 
one headed by his uncle, Humfrey Duke of Gloucester; 
the other by his great-uncles, younger sons of John of 
Gaunt, who had taken the surname of Beaufort, from 
the Castle where they were born. 

Henry Beaufort, Cardinal and Bishop of Win- 
chester,, was a most able and ambitious man; and 
forgetting the duties of his office in his eagerness to 
gain power, acquired much influence at court, and 
often gave bitter offence to the Duke of Gloucester. 
About this time the King chose for his wife the Lady 
Margaret of Anjou, daughter to a French prince, who 
called himself King of the Two SiciUes, Jerusalem, and 
Catalonia, and Duke of Lorraine and Anjou, but who 
did not possess one foot of land in any of these three 
kingdoms. The condition of the marriage was, that 
the English should yield up the two counties of Maine 
and Anjou, almost the last remains of their conquests 
in France. The Duke of Gloucester and all the 
nation were furious at thus losing provinces which had 
cost so much blood and treasure; and they greatly 
disliked both the young queen herself and William de 
la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, who had arranged the terms. 
In truth, Margaret, though beautiful and clever, did 
little to gain their affection, but rather gave offence 
by her proud and disdainful manners, and her love 
of interfering with public affairs. Her husband al- 
lowed her to act entirely as she pleased, fully relying 
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on her judgment; and the high and bold temper 
which she exhibited contrasted strangely with his 
meek disposition, too mild and gentle to contend with 
the fierce spirits around him, and the evils which his 
grandfather's ambition had brought down on his guilt- 
less head. 

She took part with the Beauforts; and soon their 
power became so great, that they ventured to accuse 
Duke Humfrey of treason. He was committed to the 
Tower; and seventeen days after was found dead in 
his bed, but whether he was murdered or died a 
natural death was never known. 

His death was followed in six weeks by that of his 
enemy. Cardinal Beaufort, who died after a long illness 
at his palace at Winchester; but the dissensions at 
court still continued as vehement as ever. The car- 
dinal's nephew, Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
wished to be commander of the army in France; and 
in order that his request might be granted, the Duke 
of York was recalled. He was made Governor of Ire- 
land to compensate for his mortification; but he was 
by no means satisfied, and became the bitter enemy 
of Somerset. 

Soon after Somerset's appointment, the French in- 
vaded Normandy, and gained a victory at Fourmilli, 
one of the very few combats with the English in the 
open field in which they have ever been successful. 
This news added to the hatred of the Duke of Suffolk, 
by whom had been arranged the treaty for the cession 
of Anjou and Maine; there was a general cry through- 
out the kingdom for his blood; and the parliament 
arraigned him for high treason, accusing him of having 
betrayed Normandy to the French. He was a gallant 
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old knight, and the accusation was perfectly un- 
founded, but the King was too weak to save him; he 
received sentence of banishment; and as he left Eng- 
land, fell into the hands of some sailors, who murdered 
him, after making him go through the form of a mock 
trial. ^J^ 

There was a spirit of disaflfection throughout the 
countiy, which ne2ct showed itself in a general rising 
of the peasantry, led on by a man named Jack Cade, 
who called himself Edmund Mortimer, and conducted 
great numbers of people, whom he had deceived, to 
London, where they pillaged the houses, and murdered 
all they met whom they supposed to be gentlemen. 
At last, however, they returned to their senses; and 
the two archbishops having promised pardon to all 
who would go quietly to their homes, they gradually 
dispersed. Cade fled, and hid himself in a garden; 
but being discovered, was brought to London, tried, 
and executed. 

To add to the misfortunes of the country, Henry 
himself was seized with an attack of madness, which 
he had inherited from his grandfather, Charles VI. of 
France. It lasted for many months, but he at length 
recovered from it; and though he continued subject to 
the same af^ction throughout his life, his fits were 
never so severe as those of his grand&ther, nor did 
they bring him to the same miserable state to which 
the unhappy Charles had been reduced. This was 
probably owing to his holy life and calm temper, in 
which he differed greatly from Song Charles. 

On his recovery from this first attack he was in- 
formed of the birth of his son, Edward Prince of 
Wales, who was now eight months old; and in some 
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letters of the time, we are told how the queen pre- 
sented the babe to him, and how he lifted up his 
hands and thanked God. 



PART m. WARS OF THE ROSES. I453-I461. 

Poor little Edward was born to a life of trouble 
and disaster. The Dukes of York and Somerset still 
continued to dispute; and at length a war broke out 
between them. Richard of York gained a victory at 
St. Alban's, making the King prisoner; and though 
peace was made for the time, he soon proceeded to 
assert his right to the crown, through Lionel of 
Clarence, whose claim had descended to him by the 
death of his uncle, Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, 
without children. 

And here begins the saddest period of our history. 
The war which now commenced lasted, with brief 
intervals, for forty years; desolated every county in 
England; and did not cease until the whole race of 
Plantagenet had been cut off by bloody deaths. Such 
were the fearful fruits of the treason of Henry of 
Lancaster — successful as it seemed for the time, but 
in the end causing the misery of his country, and the 
ruin of his family, j ^ 

This dreadful contest is usually termed the War of I 

the Roses, because the friends of the House of Lancaster 
wore a red rose, and those of the House of York a 
white one. The White Rose party was at first by far 
the strongest, since Queen Margaret's pride had offended 
many of the nobles, and many others were related to 
the Duke of York. Among these was Richard Neville, 
in right of his wife Earl of Warwick, the most powerful 
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and wealthy noble in the whole kingdom. By his aid 
the King was taken prisoner at Northampton, while the 
Queen fled with her son to Scotland. 

Soon returning, however, she collected an army, 
met the enemy at Wakefield, and gained a complete 
victory. Richard of York himself was slain; and it is 
said that when his head was cut off and brought to 
Margaret, her hatred so overpowered her womanly 
feelings, that she laughed triumphantly, and ordered 
it to be set up over the gates of the city of York, 
decked with a paper crown. Nor was this insult to the 
senseless corpse the worst deed of that bloody day. 
Edmund Earl of Rutland, the duke's second son, a boy 
of thirteen, was met alone with his tutor on Wakefield 
Bridge by Baron Clififord, and stabbed to the heart 
while kneeling to beg for mercy! 

Margaret marched to London, defeated on her way 
the Earl of Warwick, released her husband, and 
triumphed in what she hoped was the ruin of her 
foes. 

But the rights of the House of York had descended 
to Edward Plantagenet, eldest son of Richard, a fierce 
and ambitious youth, eager to take a bloody revenge 
for the deaths of his father and brother. He collected 
an army and marched to London, where, on the news 
of his approach, the citizens rose in his favour, and 
Henry, Margaret, and their child, were obliged to take 
flight. 

Pursuing them to the north, he defeated them at 
Towton Moor and at Hexham — in the latter battle their 
army being so completely dispersed, that Margaret and 
her son were left alone in a forest, where they lost 
their way, and wandered about till night-fall. Suddenly 
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they saw before them a robber with a drawn sword in 
his hand. Margaret, without giving way to her terror^ 
met him, exclaiming, "My friend, save the son of your 
King!" The robber proved to be a gentleman who 
had ruined himself in the cause of the Red Rose, and 
who maintained himself by plundering the Yorkists. 
He led them to a cave, where he gave them shelter 
until a few of their friends discovered their retreat, and 
found means of bringing about their escape from Eng- 
land. They thanked him with all their hearts, Mar- 
garet declaring that she regretted nothing so much as 
the want of power of rewarding him as he deserved. 

The Eling had fled into Lancashire, where he was 
hidden for some time; but at length was betrayed into 
the hands of his enemies. The Earl of Warwick 
brought him to London, where he led him about the 
streets like a common thief, while everyone shouted, 
"Behold the traitor!" He was then imprisoned in the 
Tower, where he showed the utmost patience, spend- 
ing his time in devotion, and comforting himself with 
such maxims as this, which he wrote out, and gave to 
one of his keepers: "Patience is the armour and con- 
quest of the godly." 

This was in 1461, thirty-nine years since the crown 
had been placed on his head, which was still as free 
from any thought of evil as in those days of infancy. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
EDWARD IV. 1461-1483. 

PART I. RUIN OF THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

I461-I47I. 

Edward IV. was twenty-one years of age when he 
succeeded in winning the crown for himself. He was 
taller by the head than any man in the kingdom, veiy 
handsome, graceful in manner, and of great courage; 
but his temper was cruel and revengeful, and he was 
addicted to evil pleasures and amusements. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the scenes of blood and 
the longings of ambition, in which Richard of York 
had brought up his sons, had deadened their sense of 
right and brutalized their tempers; for seldom do we 
hear of three more ruffianly characters than those of 
Edward IV. and George and Richard Plantagenet, his 
brothers. 

For nine years Edward reigned in peace, supported 
by the mighty Earl of Warwick, called the King-maker; 
but at length Warwick became jealous of the fovour 
enjoyed by the Queen's relations, and a quarrel broke 
out between them. 

The Queen was an English lady, named Elizabeth 
Woodville, daughter to Lord Rivers, and had been 
married to a knight called Sir John Grey, who had 
been made prisoner while fighting for the Red Rose, 
and beheaded as a traitor to King Edward. His prop* 
erty was taken away from his little children, who with 
their mother found shelter at Grafton Castle, which be- 
longed to Lord Rivers, their grandfather. Hearing 

Kings c/ England, 9 
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that King Edward was coming that way, Lady Grey 
came out to meet him and entreat him not to leave 
her children destitute. She met him under a tree, still 
known as the Queen's Oak; and as she knelt in her 
widow's weeds, with her little ones round her, she 
looked so beautiful that the King fell in love with her, 
and married her in secret on the next May-day morn- 
ing. She was much beloved by Edward; and her rela- 
tions, the Woodvilles and Greys >. were more trusted 
and favoured by him than any other persons* This 
greatly excited the displeasure of the Earl of Warwipk, 
and likewise of the King's brother:, George Plantagenet, 
Duke of Clarence, a young man of one-and-twenty, 
who had lately married Lady Isabel Neville, Warwick's 
eldest daughter. They agreed, therefore, to desert 
King Edward, and offer themselves to King Henry, or 
rather to Queen Margaret, who was now at the court 
of France, still striving to find assistance for her hus-> 
band. 

She would scarcely believe them to be sincere, but 
at length was persuaded by King Louis XI. of France 
to be reconciled to them, and to consent to a marriage 
between her son Edward, now a gallant youth of 
eighteen, and Lady Anne Neville, the other daughter 
of Warwick. The Earl and the Duke of Clarence re- 
turned to England, raised their forces, and brought so 
mighty an army into the field, that Edward, taken by 
surprise, was obliged to take flight in great haste, and 
.seek, a refuge in Flanders, which belonged to his 
bprotber-in-law, the Duke of Burgundy. 
.1 Henry VI. was brought back from the Tower, and 
-once more treated as king, while Queen Elizabeth, with 
bei three little girls > took refuge in the Sanctuary of 
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W^tn^p^jter Ajbbtey^ wbere, i^ tbe midst qf rtUs distress, 
and cQnfusipn, was bprn her ^n Fr^ipe Edward* Ii^i 
tl^ie ]!)9ie^lip;Ley Margaret and hesr son were coUeqting; 
troops in France, ;b^t before they could surrive witl^, 
them, Edward IV. had obtained assistance from the 
Duke of Burgundy, landed at Ravenspur, called his 
friends toge^heir,' and soon was at the head of so sttong 
a f<3!rce, t)iat the "felsie, fleeting, perjured Clarenpe," 
afraid toi.JTPsist him, went, over to his party, and doi 
seiljed hi3) fathpr''Ui-latyr< Warwick^ His 4esertipn. Ie4 tpi 
the loss of tbe.BatlilQ^of BarAet, i^.wjiipb the. ,g?^eat. 
Earl of, Warwick ^a^u^laim, and ,^ dfoadf^l ^laugjhiter' 
made amoj^gi his follow^jr^i ^ 

:, ■■ The , ftrst pews that Queen . ;Margig«:et , and; P^iw^e 
il^d^axd jLe^rnt on lapiUng at Flyn^iouth, wa^ 1;h|is dri^dr 
fijl, disaster, b^t th«5^ di4 not Josei jpowage, and m^rfi,^; 
ii^to. :Glp\J,cestershire». At Te:«rke^bury . they WPT^ i^et, 
byJKang Edward; wd in.ftstt fatal l?^ttle ihe l^opie^.of 
tiie., Red Rose/ w^e for. ey^ nwedi The. I^anpastriaftS 
wer;e completely: routed, and .^Jarg^^t and her son; led. 
a^ipTigfcmersi to the royal tenf. , j .. ; , . 

There the King sternly asked young Edwai^d.what 
tepugbt biw to ,E^gl^md? . " To : ^^}i my fethpr'^, qrpwn 
apd my piyn inherit^,^jQe," he ^qpUpd- , Th^.Kipg )t)asely, 
Stn4(^lhifla, on.ithe. face;; and, Ws hrptt^pr^,. George of 
Qwenceand ^cl^ard pf Glpucp^ter, cp^^pietffd thw 
disgrape : by^ mprdering, ; bim, .with the assist^uice of the^ 
attendants.;,,' ..; ;',...■■, .;•,,; .,i i. ... 

= The, . wetebed; Margaret ; ^as kept a prisoner: for a^ 
few y.^^h, stfid.then sept dis^pte-te l;jack to ,Apjpw» wherpj 
in a pfeprt tiflie^be, died,, wo{rn out with, so^piijir. Tb^ 
m^ Hewy had. again. falJw into .the. hands ioff bi^i 
emvm^t ?»di2rfte? a; ^ibort; imprijspwiei^xt in tfa^ Tower,^ 
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was released from his troubles, being secretly murdered 
by order of Edward IV., or, as some say, by the 
hand of Richard of Gloucester. He was put to death 
in 147 1, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

* 

PART n. REIGN OF EDWARD IV. I47I-I483. 

Thus was the cause of the Red Rose ruined, with 
all its supporters. Great numbers of the nobles had 
been slain, and the survivors had entirely lost their 
property. Some entered the service of foreign princes, 
others practised trades, and some were even obliged 
to beg their bread. The Countess of Oxford main- 
tained her husband by her needlework; and Anne 
Neville, Princess of Wales, became a cook-maid in 
London. Lady Cliflford, widow of the baron who had 
murdered young Edmund Plantagenet at Wakefield, 
fearing that the crime would be revenged on her young 
son, sent him to a faithful shepherd, by whom he was 
bred up as one of his family, in complete ignorance 
of his noble birth, and of the great estates to which he 
was heir. 

Anne Neville would have rejoiced could she have 
remained undiscovered in her lowly employment; but 
she was sought for most anxiously by the King's 
youngest brother, Richard Duke of Gloucester, who 
wished to make her his wife, because she was heiress 
to half the mighty possessions of her father. He at 
length discovered her, and obliged her to marry him, 
in spite of her horror and disgust; for not only was he 
stained with the blood of her brave young husband and 
his father, but young as he was — scarcely twenty — he 
had already displayed a most cruel, deceitful, and am- 
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bidous temper. He is also described as having been 
small and shrivelled, with one shoulder higher than 
the other, from which he is commonly called Richard 
Crook-back. 

f<rhough Edward IV. had shown great courage when 
striving for his crown, he soon lost all spirit and energy 
in the luxurious life to which he gave himself up. He 
did, indeed, boast that he would recover all Henry V.'s 
conquests in France, and crossed the sea with a 
numerous army; but on his arrival the wily King 
Louis XI. contriving to place in his way the pleasures 
in which he most delighted, he was delayed by them 
till he forgot his plans of conquest, and agreed to 
make a treaty of peace. 

He met Louis on the bridge of Pecquigny across 
the Somme, where, to prevent treachery on either side, 
wooden bars were set up in the midst, through which 
the two kings kissed each other with signs of great 
affection. The French all the time were laughing 
among themselves at the folly of Eang Edward, at 
losing such an opportunity of making conquests. They 
allowed that he was the handsomest man of his time, 
but they might well look at him with contempt, when 
they heard that he had agreed to receive a large sum 
of money from Louis, to bribe him to return to Eng- 
land. To the shame of his counsellors, they all con- 
sented to receive secret pensions from the French king, 
that they might keep their master from planning an- 
other invasion. 

These counsellors, most of them relations of the 
Queen, were much hated', and chiefly by George of 
Clarence. Richard of Gloucester disliked them no less 
in secret, but courted them openly, in order that he 
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might not lose the favour of thetihg, over Whose? tfiiihd 
he had much power. Since the perjury of Gebrgfe, 
iEdward naturally mistrusted him; and Richard, wish- 
ing to get rid of him because he was his elder brother, 
and therefore nearer to the throne thaii himself, used 
every means in his power to accomplish his ruin- His 
wicked attempt at length succeeded: Qarence, on a 
trifling accusation, was arrested iand imprisoned in the 
Tower, where he was put to death. A story is told 
that he was allowed to choose the means- of his execu- 
tion, and accordingly desired that he might be drowned 
in a butt of Malmsey wine, his favourite liquor. 

Edward IV. did not long survive him. It is said 
that the fever which caused his death was brought 
on by his rage on hearing that the Dauphin, son of 
Louis, who had been promised to his eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, had been betrothed to a more wealthy prin- 
cess. 

He died in the forty-third year of his age, on the 
gth of April, 1483, leaving a family of five daughters 
and two sons, and was buried in St. George's Chapel 
at Windsor^ 



CHAPTER XXII. 
EDWARD V. 1483. 

Edward V. , the child who had been bom at the 
Sanctuary at Westminster, was thirteen years old at 
the time of his father's death; and his brother, Richard 
Duke of York, was two years younger. 

No sooner was Edward IV. dead, than his brother, 
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the Duke of Gloucester, came from his government in 
the north; on his waj collecting men from his estates, 
and those of his wife, on the pretence of making a 
great display at his nephew's coronation. At Stoney 
Stratford he met young Edward travelling from Lud- 
low, the castle of the Princes of Wales, under the care 
of his uncle, Lord Rivers, and his half-brother, Richard 
Grey; and kneeling before him, he did homage to him 
as king. 

But that same evening he sent off Rivers and Grey 
to his castle of Pontefract, under a strong guard, and 
thus held the young king completely in his power. 
The news was soon carried to London to Edward's 
mother, Queen Elizabeth Woodville, filling her with 
terror and dismay, for she guessed that some evil plot 
was prepared against her boy. 

She immediately fled with her daughters and her 
youngest son to her former refuge, the Sanctuary, 
whence they could not be removed without sacrilege. 
There she sat desolate amongst the rushes which 
strewed the floor, her long fair hair streaming over 
her shoulders, and her children gathered round her. 
AH her worst fears were fulfilled. When the court 
arrived at the Tower, the Duke of Gloucester sent the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to require of her to deliver 
up the Duke of York into his keeping, and to inform 
her that if she refused, his uncle, as his natural 
guardian, had a right to take him from her by force. 

She was unable to resist, and weeping most bitterly, 
watched the poor boy as he was carried away from 
her, and felt convinced that she should never see him 
more. 

Her other son, Richard Grey, was, with her brother, 
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Lord Rivers y beheaded at Pontefract, by order of the 
Duke of Gloucester y who, on the day of their execu- 
tion , called a council at the Tower, under pretence of 
arranging his nephew^s coronation. There he accused 
of treason his brother's counsellor, Lord Hastings, and 
striking his hand violently on the table, swore that 
he would not dine while his head remained on his 
shoulders. His guards, who were at hand, dragged 
Hastings into the court, and there beheaded him. 

No one was left who possessed power or will to 
resist the Duke of Gloucester, and he no longer thought 
it needful to disguise his intentions. He pretended 
that his brother. King Edward, had been married to 
another lady before he met Elizabeth Woodville; that 
his marriage with her was therefore unlawful, and 
their children had no right to the throne. 

Either believing this falsehood, or fearing his power, 
the Parliament was induced to declare Edward V. and 
his brother incapable of reigning, and proclaimed their 
uncle as King Richard III. 

The poor little king and his brother had all this 
time been closely guarded in the part of the Tower 
which was used as a palace; but as soon as their uncle 
was crowned, they were removed into the prison apart- 
ments, and never were seen again. 

After their uncle's death, a man named Dighton 
confessed that he, with scnother wretch of the name 
of Miles Forest, who was since dead, had been em- 
ployed by Sir James Tyrrel, master of the horse to 
Richard III. to murder them, by smothering them with 
pillows as they slept. They were buried under a stair- 
case, but were afterwards removed to a small chapel 
within the Tower. Such was the history told by Digh- 
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ton, disbelieved by many persons, but which there 
seems to be little reason for doubting. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
RICHARD III. 1483-1485. 

£vBN after the murder of his nephews, Richard of 
Gloucester had no right to the crown, for besides the 
five daughters of Edward IV. there still survived Ed- 
ward and Margaret Plantagenet, the children of the 
Duke of Clarence. They were, however, under ten 
years of age; and Edward, who was Earl of Warwick 
in right of his mother, was so weak in mind that 
no danger was to be feared from him. For greater 
security, however, Richard shut him up in his own 
castle of Sheriff Hutton, where was also imprisoned his 
cousin the Princess Elizabeth, the rightful heiress of 
the throne. 

It was Richard's desire to bring about a marriage 
between Elizabeth and his only son, Edward Prince 
of Wales, but this was prevented by the sudden death 
of the boy. His mother, the unhappy Queen Anne 
Neville, who had long led a miserable life, pined away 
after his death, and soon followed him to the grave; 
and Richard proposed to his own niece to become his 
wife instead of his son's. Queen Elizabeth Woodville 
feared openly to reject this offer for her daughter, lest 
it should provoke the tyrant; but in the midst of their 
distresses and terrors hopes of deliverance began to 
arise from the half-ruined party of the Red Rose. 

The direct line of the House of Lancaster had. 
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indeed, become ^tihct in the brave young Edward, 
murdered at Tewkesbmy; but there was still surviving* 
a descendant of John of Graunt. His two youngest 
sons were, as has already been said, Cardinal Henry 
Beaufort and John Beaufort, father of that Edmund 
Duke of Somerset who first occasioned the Wars of 
the Roses. The House of Beaufott had suffered 
severely during these civil conflicts: the male line had 
been entirely cut off, and the only representative was 
Margaret Beaufort, daughter to John, last Duke of 
Somerset, and married to Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, son of Henry V.'s Queen, Katharine, by 
her second marriage with the Welsh squire, Owen 
Tudor. 

Edmund Tudor had died, leaving an infant son 
named Henrys who was brought up by his uncle, 
Jasper Tudor, who protected him with the greatest 
care through a wandering life, full of perils caused 
by his relationship to the House of Lancaster. The 
young Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, spent the 
time whilst the White Rose party was triumphant in 
Wales and in Brittany; but when Richard III. had 
brought down upon himself the hatred of all the 
English, it seemed to him a fit opportunity for assert- 
ing the rights of which he believed himself possessed. 
In order to strengthen his cause, and gain the support 
of those who maintained the right line of succession, 
he sent secretly to offer his hand to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, who, rejoicing in the prospect of being thus freed 
from the power of her uncle, returned a ring in token 
of acceptance. 

The Lancastrians, who had been dispersed through 
foreign countries in poverty and distress, joyfully 
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g if her6d round Henry' of 'Richmond. The people of 
rittihy rejoiced to see a Welshman, who was, like 
theiriselves, of the ancient British blood, go forth to 
recover th6 kingdom fr<om their Saxbn enemies, and 

fladly lent him their assistance. He set sail from 
t. Malo' in Brittany oii the ist bf August, 1485. 

Landing at Milford Haven, he was joined by a 
number of Welshmen, and marched into the midland 
counties. Ric^rhard on his sidb assembled his forces, 
but with a mind ill at ease, since there were few of 
the nobles on whose support he could rely. 

On the evening of the 21st of August, 1485, the 
armies came in sight of each other, and encamped on 
Redmore Heath, near Bosworth. In the night Richard 
was so disturbed by horrible dreams, that he rose and 
walked through the camp, where, finding one of the 
sentinels asleep on his post, he punished his negligence 
by stabbing him to the heart. 

In the morning the Duke of Norfolk brought him 
a paper, which he had found pinned to his tent, con- 
taining this caution: — 

"Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For IKckon thy master is bought and sold." 

The meaning was, that Lord Stanley was in the in- 
terest of the Earl of Richmond,, unable as yet to join 
him, because the King, who had possession of his son, 
would cut off his head if he went over to the enemy; 
but intending to lead his forces to the opposite party 
when the battle began, and thus to betray King 
Richard. 

He carried the plan into execution, and thus secured 
the victory of Henry Tudor. Richard fought desper- 
ately, and though overpowered by numbers, refused 
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to take flight, swearing that he would die a king. 
His horse was killed, but he fought on foot, killing all 
that came within reach of his sword, until becoming 
exhausted he fell, and was quickly despatched with 
many wounds. 

After the battle, the golden circlet which he had 
worn over his helmet was found hanging in a haw- 
thorn bush, and brought to Lord Stanley, who placed 
it on Henry's head, while the whole army chanted the 
Te Deum. From this arose the royaJ proverb: — 
"Cleave to the crown though it hsmg on a bush." 

Richard's body was thrown across a horse and 
carried to Leicester, where it was buried. He was in 
his thirty-third year, and had reigned nearly three 
years at the time of his death. He was the last king 
of the royal line of Plantagenet, which, after ruling 
England for three hundred and thirty-one years, had 
thus perished through their own crimes. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
HENRY VII. 1485-1509. 

PART. I. LOSS OF POWER OF THE NOBLES. 

I485-I487. 

Soon after the Battle of Bosworth, Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, was crowned by the title of 
Henry VU., and in the course of the next yeaf mar- 
ried the Princess Elizabeth of York, thus uniting the 
parties of the Red and White Roses. 

He would not, however, let it be supposed that he 
reigned in her right, and never allowed her to have 
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any power in the kingdom. Indeed, she was quite 
contented without interfering, and led a quiet and 
peaceful life, showing great affection to her sisters, 
who, though princesses, were very poor. She helped 
them with all she could spare, and the accounts of her 
expenses show that she never spent anything unneces- 
sary on herself. Her old dresses were newly trimmed 
and turned, her shoes were freshly bound, and had 
tin buckles instead of silver ones; but she was royal 
in her gifts to her people, and entries are made of 
rewards and charities bestowed with no niggard hand. 

The Lancastrians, who had been living in poverty 
and banishment, now lifted up their heads. The 
Countess of Oxford waited on the Queen at her coro- 
nation banquet, and the Earl stood godfather to the 
little Arthur Prince of Wales in Winchester Cathedral. 
Lady Clifford fetched from the shepherd's cottage her 
son, now grown up, and he took possession of his 
large barony of Cumberland. She had been so much 
afraid of letting it be suspected who he was, that he 
himself had been left in ignorance of his birth, and 
had received no education, except that he had learnt 
his duty from the old shepherd, and in the long 
winter nights had watched the courses of the stars, 
and studied their marvellous lessons. In his greatness 
he did not forget what he had learnt in his humility, 
but ruled his vassals so kindly, that the name of the 
Shepherd Lord Clifford was long remembered in 
Cumberland with love and honour. 

Many of the barons of England had been slain in 
the long and dreadful War of the Roses; many families 
had been completely cut off, and those who remained 
had lost great part of their wealth and of their fol- 
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lowers. Their power was tjxos so !we9ikeu.^d that, they 
could no longer thr^en or overawe the kiAg, as, we. 
haye sp often . seen them doing $inoe the Conquest. 
Henry I VII. was crafty and able, and i;new how, to take 
advantage of their weakness, so th^t hi$: famly became 
the mosti powerful that ever reigned in England, ..The. 
power. of the nobility had thus.. fallen into the hands of 
the isovereign. 

Henry's .encroacbnients caused him .to be. little; 
loved hy the nobles.. He was, besides,; cold, wary, and. 
cau;tiou$4 without the frank .open manneis. to , which, 
they . had been . aqcustomed in the Plantagexiet kings. 
And he was. so fond of hoarding, money as to. give 
grounds for accusationss of committing unjust act^in 
order to obtain it^ , Thus ;his. subjects were diaconT 
tented.,, and ready to/rebel, so that,the< bloodshed oS 
the. War. of the Koses^ was not. yet at an end. : ; 

The only male of the House of PJantagenet still 
surviving was Edward Earl, of Warwick, son of the 
Duke of Clarence* , He had been kept in prison. £com 
his childhood;: but in thesecoiad year.of Henziy's reign 
there; landed, in Ireland a young man calling himself 
by his name, and supported by some troops whom be 
had levied with the aid of Margaret Piantagenet, 
Duchess of Burgundy, who, as sister of Richard m., 
had a great hatred to Henry iVII» He was joined by 
a number of Irish, with, whom he invaded England; 
but at Stoke, in the icount^ of Nottinghan^, his army 
was completely routed and he himself made prisoner^ 

He was brought to London, when. he. confessed 
himself to be in reaMty Lambert Simnel,. a baker's son; 
and the King, finding there was. nothing. dangerous in 
his character, pardoned him, and gave him an office 
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in his kitdiea, whenpe be was afterwards promoted to 
be keeper of Ibe King's bawks. 

PART n. PERKm WARBEGK. I49I«'I50g. 

In 1491 Henry was alarmed by bearing that Richard 
Plantagenet, Dul^e of York, youngest son of Edward 
IV., bad escaped from the Tower, where his brother 
had been murdered, and was living at the court of the 
Duchess of Burgundy* 

He was a tedl and noble-looking youths with the 
remarkable beauty of countenance for which £dward 
IV. was famed, of princely demeanour and courteous 
manners 9 so tiiiat ^1 whp saw him were interested in 
him. He was invited .to Scotland by the King, James 
IV. y who gave him in marriage a relation of his own, 
Lady Katharine Gordon, th^ most beautiful lady in 
Scotland » and raised an army, with which he entered 
England, prociainiing him as King Richard IV. The 
Scots made war in their usual cruel manner — ^burning 
and slaying wherever they went; upon which he told 
James that he had rather not reign at all than gain a 
crown by the blood of Englishmen.. At these scruples 
James laughed, telling him he was very tender of 
people who would not own him for a king, nor even 
for a countryman, but who called him Perkin Waxbeck^ 
a Flemish servant. 

The Sqpts could make no progress in England, 
and James was willing to listen to a treaty; first, how- 
ever, sending off his friend in safety to Flanders, lest 
he should he tempted to give him up to his enemies. 
From Flanders be went to Cornwall, where he per- 
suaded seven tho^jsand men to join him, advanced 
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into Devonshire y and laid siege to Exeter* The royal 
troops were sent against him, upon which he retreated 
to Taunton, and thence fled in secret to the New 
Forest, where he was made prisoner. His wife, whom 
he had left at St. Michael's Mount, was brought to 
Henry, who treated her kindly. She was made an at- 
tendant on the Queen, and was called the White Rose 
of Scotland. 

Her husband was carried to London, where he was 
set in the stocks, and there forced to read a confes- 
sion that he was a servant, named Perkin Warbeck, 
paid by the Duchess of Burgundy to represent the 
Duke of York; but whether this was the truth or not 
still remains a mystery. He was not treated with such 
contempt as Lambert Simnel, but was imprisoned in 
the Tower, and treated as became his supposed rank. 
He was never allowed to see the Queen or her sisters, 
who might have recognised him had he been really 
Richard of York; but Edward Earl of Warwick, whom 
he met in the Tower, was easily convinced that he 
was his cousin. They formed a plan for escaping 
together, but it was discovered, and they were imme- 
diately after beheaded. To this poor Edward, the last 
of the Plantagenets, a prisoner from infancy, no crime 
could be imputed; but the real cause of his death was, 
that Ferdinand and Isabella, King of Arragon and 
Queen of Castille, had refused their daughter Katharine 
in marriage to Arthur Prince of Wales, because they 
did not consider the Tudors secure upon the throne 
while one of the Plantagenet princes survived. 

After the execution of Edward of Warwick , the 
only remaining Plantagenets being the daughters of 
Edward IV. and Margaret, daughter to George of 
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ClaarenGe, and wife of Richard Folei Earl of Salisbury, 
Ferdinand consented to give his daughter to Prince 
Arthur; but his worldly wisdom failed to secure her 
prosperity, though she was perfectly innocent of the 
crimes committed in her behalf. Arthur died at Lud- 
low Castle soon after his marriage; and his father, to 
avoid returning Elatharine's marriage portion, proposed 
that she should marry his other son, Henry, who had 
now become Prince of Wales. Stch a union being 
contrary to the laws of the Church, poor Katharine 
entreated her father to take her home, but instead of 
attending to her he sent to ask from the Pope a dis- 
pensation for the marriage. 

About this time died the gentle Queen Elizabeth 
of York, leaving three surviving children: Margaret, 
married to James IV., King of Scotland; Henry, Prince 
of Wales; and Mary, the most beautiful princess in 
Europe. 

After her death Henry became more grasping and 
covetous than ever, and made himself everywhere 
hated by the unjust means he used to collect riches. 
He employed two judges named Empson and Dudley, 
who used to take bribes for acquitting the guilty, and 
lay heavy fines on the innocent, part of which they 
took for themselves, and paid the rest into the royal 
treasury. 

On his death-bed he felt remorse for his conduct; 
he desired his s6n to restore his unjustly acquired 
wealth, and advised him to take no further measures 
for the marriage with his sister-in-law, but to send her 
and her portion back to Spain. Henry VII. died of 
consumption in the 52nd year of his age, on the 22nd 
of April, 1509. 

King* qf England, lO 
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It was during his reign, in 1496, that America was 
discovered by Christopher Columbus, who sailed in a 
vessel fitted out by Queen Isabella of Castille. Henry 
soon after sent another great mariner, named Sebastian 
Cabot, to the West with two vessels; and in this 
voyage was discovered the island of Newfoundland. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HENRY VIII. 1509-1547. 

PART I. YOUTH OF HBNRY VTH. I509-I525. 

Henry VIII. was the first king for more than a 
hundred years whose title to the throne was undis- 
puted. He was a handsome youth of eighteen, active 
and high-spirited, of quick intellect, and open cheer- 
ful manners which delighted his subjects. 

Disregarding his father's last counsel, he obtained 
a dispensation from the Pope, and married Elatharine 
of Anragon. For many years they lived happily; but 
to their great sorrow their son died of a cold caught 
at his state christening; and the only one of their 
children who survived the age of infancy was a 
daughter named Maiy. 

In the fourth year of his reign Henry invaded 
France, his allies in Spain being at war with Louis XU, 
During his absence James IV. of Scotland entered 
England at the head of the mightiest and best equipped 
army ever sent forth by Scotland. On this occasion 
Queen Katharine showed great activity in preparing to 
meet the danger. She did not, indeed, ride at the 
head of the troops like Queen Philippa, but she gave 
orders for assembling them, placed them under the 
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command of the brave Thomas Howard, Earl of Sorreyi 
and herself embroidered the banners under which they 
marched. 

On the 8th of September, 1513, was fought the 
Battle of Flodden, one which the Scots have never 
ceased to lament, so complete was their rout, and so 
dreadful the slaughter. James himself was slain, and 
scarcely one family in Scotland but was deprived of 
all the men fit to bear arms. 

In the meantime, the King had gained a victory at 
Guingate,* known as the Battle of the Spurs, because 
the French troops made more use of their spurs than 
of their weapons; but he did not follow up his success, 
and soon made peace, giving to King Louis XII. in 
marriage his beautiful young sister, Mary. Louis, who 
was an old man, died three months after the wedding; 
and his young widow became the wife of an English 
nobleman, named Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
telling her brother, that having married once to please 
him, she now intended to please herself. 

Francis I., the new King of France, was a high^ 
spirited and ambitious young man, and being about to 
commence a war with Charles V. Emperor of Germany 
and King of Spain, was desirous of an alliance with 
England. Henry therefore met him on the plain of 
Ardres, near Calais, to hold a conference. The two 
kings were accompanied by their queens, and attended 
by their nobles, arrayed in the utmost splendour. The 
tents pitched for their acconcunodation were of the 
richest materials, and knights and ladies were covered 
with jewels, and there were even some who spent a 
whole year's income on a single suit of apparel. 

* Correctly spelt Ensuingate. 

10* 
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The Field of the Cloth of Grold, as it was called, 
was, however, only famed for its magnificence, and led 
to no important results. Henry liked to say that he 
held the halance hetween the two great contending 
sovereigns, the Emperor of (Germany and the King of 
France, and that whichever side he took would be sure 
to prosper; but he was too indolent, and too much 
swayed by his Chancellor, Wolsey, to exert any real 
or continued influence over their affairs. 

Wolsey was a man of low birth, who had been 
educated at Oxford, and had risen by his abilities to 
great eminence as a statesman. He was Chancellor, 
Archbishop of York, and Cardinal of St. Cecilia, and 
it was his great ambition to be Pope. Accordingly, 
therefore, as he thought Charles or Francis likely to 
favour his wishes, he advised his master to offer them 
his friendship; and Henry constantly followed his 
advice. He was a wise and able man, but was very 
much hated by the nobles for his pride and haughti- 
ness, which led him to live in the greatest splendour, 
and often to provoke them by his overbearing manners. 

PART n. THE REFORMATION. I525-I535. 

At this time, a monk named Martin Luther began 
to preach in Germany against the abuses which pre- 
vailed in the Church. The Popes had many years 
since established their sway over all the Churches in 
the West, and were everywhere looked up to as the 
heads and rulers of the clergy. The last four or five 
had been ambitious men, with minds chiefly set on 
obtaining Italian principalities for their relations; and 
as their wars and other schemes required money, they 
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allowed it to be raised in a most unjustifiable manner, 
by men who went about deceiving people with a 
practice since condemned by the Church of Rome 
herself. 

Many of the clergy had fallen into evil habits, 
others in ignorance had taught false doctrines, and 
even in the teaching of the better instructed there had 
gradually crept in corruptions which called for censure. 
Luther found, therefore, many persons in Germany 
who agreed with him; and they took the names of 
Reformers and Protestants, because they protested 
against the errors of the Romish Church. Their attacks 
upon it gave great offence to Henry VHI., who wrote 
a book against them, of which the Pope so highly 
approved that he gave him the title of Defender of 
the Faith, which has ever since been borne by our 
sovereigns. This is the meaning of the F. D. which 
follows the name of the monarch on our coins. This 
Mendship with the Pope was, however, soon broken 
off. 

Queen Katharine had a maid of honour named 
Anne Boleyn, a beautiful young lady, who had gone 
with the Princess Maiy Tudor to France, and had there 
been educated. Her manners were full of liveliness 
and grace, and the King falling in love with her, set 
his heart on manying her. In order to do this it was 
necessaiy first to free himself from his excellent Queen, 
Katharine; and he therefore declared that he repented 
of having married his brother's widow, and requested 
the Pope to pronounce their union unlawful, and each 
par^ free to many again. To this the Pope would 
not consent, nor would Queen Katharine allow that 
she was any other than bis true and lawful wife. At 
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last, afler waiting for some time, Hemy grew impa- 
tient, took upon himself, on his own authority, to de- 
clare the marriage void, and even went so far as to 
proclaim that the Pope had no power at all over the 
English Church, and that the King was its sole head. 

Cardinal Wolsey, who wished to see him marry a 
foreign princess, had been willing to see poor Kaliia- 
rine set aside, but greatly disapproved of the choice of 
Anne Boleyn, and still further of this defiance of the 
Pope. Disputes arose between him and his master, 
and at length he was conmianded to leave the court. 
He did not long survive his loss of power, and his 
dying words were, **Had I but served my God as I 
have served my king. He would not have forsaken me 
in my old age." 

Many persons were rejoiced at the dispute with the 
Romish Church, because they thought the Pope would 
not permit any inquiry into the errors which had 
arisen; but there were many, and those among the 
most excellent in the kingdom, who, having been bred 
up to believe the Pope to be the head of the Church, 
considered that Henry was involving them in schism, 
and firmly resisted his measures. 

The most noted of these was Reginald Pole, a 
young clergyman, son of Margaret Plantagenet, Countess 
of Salisbury, and daughter to the Duke of Clarence. 
He at first remonstrated boldly with the King on his 
injustice to the Queen Katharine, and afterwards did 
all in his power to prevent the rupture with the Pope; 
but at last he was so provoking to the King, and his 
life was in so much danger, that he was obliged to 
leave the country and go to Rome. Henry, in revenge 
for his opposition, threw into prison his aged mother, 
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the Countess Margaret, his own cousin, though inno- 
cent of any crime; and after keeping her there for 
several years, at length caused her to be beheaded. 

For refusing to acknowledge his supremacy, Henry 
also put to death Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More, 
who had been Chancellor, and was most highly 
esteemed for his upright and excellent conduct. His 
father was still alive, and sitting as a judge, at the 
time of his chancellorship; and every morning when 
he went to his court, before taking his seat as Lord 
Chancellor, he would kneel down before the old judge 
to receive his blessing in the sight of all the assembled 
people. He was highly &med for his learning, and 
his conversation and that of his daughters was so witty 
and amusing, that the King himself used often to visit 
his house, and walk with him in his pleasant garden 
on the banks of the Thames. All this friendship was 
forgotten, as well as all his services, in the anger of 
the King at his support of Queen Ka,tharine and refusal 
to acknowledge him to be head of the Church. He 
was committed to the Tower, tried, condemned, and 
beheaded. 



PART m. DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was at this time 
Thomas Cranmer, a man who stood high in the King's 
favour, and was anxious to profit by the present state 
of affairs to restore the doctrines of the Church to 
their original purity. In order to bring this about he 
was desirous of having the Services of the Church read 
in English instead of in Latin, as had always been the 
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jcu^tpm ithroughout the West, though that language 
was uo longer so g^enerally understood as had been 
the case when first the Gospel was preached. He 
prevailed so far that there was a translation made of 
the Bible, from which the Lessons were read; and in 
the last year of this reign the Litany was also read in 
English. 

An inquiry into the state of the convents was set 
on foot. These houses, intended for persons who 
wished to lead a life of prayer and mortification, had 
in many cases unhappily become so ill regulated^ that 
it was desirable that they should be restored to their 
former state; but there were many which were still 
holy homes of prayer and charity. 

The riches with which they had beeii endowed, 
tempted Heniy and his covetous courtiers to confound 
the innocent with the guilty, and suppress them all. 
The King made presents of many of them to his 
nobles, in the most careless indifferent manner; and 
they proceeded to t£|kp possession, turning out the 
monks and mms, without mercy to their old age and 
helplessness, overthrowing their buildings, <ind pro- 
faning their churches and chapels. 

Archbishop Cranmer attempted to persuade the 
King to apply the wealth of these monasteries to the 
founding of schools, colleges, and bishoprics, which 
were greatly needed — a manner of applying these 
lands and riches which would not have been so en- 
tirely contrary to the intentions of the givers — but he 
was seldom successful. Henry was greedy of treasure, 
and kept in his own haiids the revenues of those which 
he did not bestow upon tl^ nobles, while the poor, 
who had hitherto been in part maintained by the food 
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given at the doors of the convents, were brought into 
the greatest distress for want of their accustomed 
supply. Six bishoprics, a few colleges and schools, were 
all that Cranmer could succeed in endowing out of the 
spoils of the monasteries. 

Henry went no further towards the Reformation. 
He himself held the doctrines of the Roman Church, 
excepting what related to the supremacy of the Pope, 
and he was resolved not to permit any others to be 
taught The statute of Henry IV. against the Lollards 
was revived; and those who either held the doctrines 
taught by the Protestants, or who would not express 
full assent to all the errors of Rome, were burnt to 
death, as guilty of heresy; while, on the other hand, 
those who fully believed the teaching of Rome, were 
in equal danger of suffering, for denying that the King 
was head of the Church. 

PART IV. WIVES OF HENRY VHI. 1 533-1 547. 

Henry's was indeed a reign of fire and blood. 
From the time he put away his good Queen Katharine, 
his life was one course of cruel selfishness. 

She refused to lay aside the title of Queen, and 
always maintained that she was his only true wife. 
She lived in loneliness and sorrow at Kimbolton, near 
Peterborough, finding her only comfort in devotion, in 
which she spent many hours every day, her tears often 
wetting through the cushion on which she rested her 
head. After two years she was released from her 
sorrows by death, and was buried in the church of the 
convent at Peterborough. It seems to have been from 
respect to her memory that this monastery was spared 
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from the grasping hands of the courtiers, and a bishop- 
ric was endowed from its revenues. 

Anne Boleyn had been married about two years 
when her mistress died. On hearing of her death, she 
showed her joy by exclaiming, "Now I am truly 
Queen," and by wearing yellow robes; conduct which 
displeased the King, who had never been able to divest 
himself of respect for the patient rejected wife of his 
youth. 

Anne's rejoicings were short, for it was her turn to 
be supplanted as she had supplanted her mistress. She 
perceived that the King admired Jane Seymour, one 
of her ladies; and in her anxiety lest she should lose 
his affection, she lost her health and spirits, and no 
longer possessed the beauty and liveliness which had 
once charmed him. He resolved to get rid of her, 
caused her to be accused of various crimes, sent her to 
the Tower, and commanded her to be beheaded. She 
was not even permitted to take leave of her infant 
daughter, Elizabeth, who was sent from court, and 
made to share the disgrace of her sister Mary, daughter 
of Katharine of Arragon. 

The instant the axe had fallen on poor Anne's neck, 
and made her husband a widower, he rode off to Wolf- 
hall, in Wiltshire, where, the very next morning, he 
was married to Jane Sejrmour. Jane was queen only 
for a year, dying very young, soon after the birth of 
her son, who was named Edward. 

Henry began to seek for another wife; and hearing 
reports of the beauty of the daughter of the Duke of 
Cleves, a German prince, he sent the painter Holbein 
to take her likeness for him. Holbein painted so 
lovely a picture, that, quite charmed, he sent in great 
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haste to offer his hand to the Lady Anne of Cleves; 
bat when she arrived in England he was filled with 
anger and disappointment. The portrait had been too 
flattaing, and the lady proved to be a tall, stout, 
awkward Dutch woman, ill dressed, and with heavy 
features marked with the small-pox. At the first sight 
of her he fell into a passion, declaring that they 
had brought him a great Flanders mare by way of a 
queen. 

She was a good kind-hearted woman, but without 
the dignity of Katharine of Arragon, the playful grace 
of Anne Boleyn, or the beauty of Jane Seymour; and 
in a very short time Henry cast his eyes on a fair 
English lady, named Katharine Howard. He did not 
venture to put Anne to death, because her foreign 
friends were powerful; but he divorced her, giving her 
for her abode Richmond Palace, where she spent the 
rest of her life. 

The next queen, Katharine Howard, was the orphan 
child of a gallant sailor. Lord Edmund Howard, who 
had been slain while fighting in the King's service. 
She had grown up in the house of her grandmother, 
the Duchess of Norfolk, who had taken no care of her, 
but left her to the company of worthless servants, by 
whom while almost a child she had been led into great 
sin. These wretches betrayed her faults to the King 
when she had been queen about a year, and she was 
immediately tried, condemned, and executed. 

After having beheaded two wives, and divorced two 
others, it was some time before Heniy could find any- 
one who would marry him. One foreign lady to whom 
he proposed himself, replied that she did not think such 
a match prudent for a woman who had^ but one neck. 
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At length, however, he found an English lady, of the 
name of Katharine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer, who 
was willing to be his queen in spite of the dangers of 
that station. 

She was a clever woman, and managed to retain his 
favour for the five years during which his life lasted. 
Once, indeed, she affironted him by arguing in favour 
of Protestant opinions; but she contrived to regain his 
good graces, and seems to have deserved his affection 
by her attention to him in his declining health. She 
kept his two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, at the 
palace, and persuaded him to show them more kindness 
than he had done since the disgrace of their mothers. 
His health was fast declining, but the approach of 
death did not lessen the cruelty and violence of his 
temper, and the very last act of his life was to sign a 
warrant for the deal^ of that Duke of Norfolk, who, 
when Earl of Surrey, had been the victor of Flodden. 
Happily for the Duke, who was iimocent of the crimes 
laid to his charge, the execution was stopped by the 
death of the tyrant, which took place on Januaiy 26th, 
1547, in the fifi^-sizth year of his age. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

EDWARD VI. 1547-1553. 

PART I. PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION. I547-1 55 1 • 

The son of Heniy VIII. and of Jane Seymour suc- 
ceeded to the throne. He was a fair blue-ey^ boy, 
nine years old, gentle and docile in disposition, and of 
such great piety that be was called the youthful Saint* 
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He was so clever and diligent, that he had already 
learnt sufficient Latin to write several letters in that 
language, which are still preserved; and he also kept 
a journal of the events of his reign. His early excel- 
lence raised high expectations of the welfare of the 
kingdom; but his health was delicate, and there were 
many fears that he would not live to fulfil these hopes. 

All who surrounded him favoured the Reformation, 
and Archbishop Cranmer was enabled to carry out 
many good schemes. In his attempt to endow new 
bishoprics from the wealth of the convents he was 
baffled by the avarice of the nobles, who would not 
give up dieir prey; but he succeeded in founding many 
grammar schools, where the buildings of the monastery 
were applied to the use of the bojrs. These may 
generally be known by the dress of the scholars, which 
has continued unchanged, the blue coat and flat cap 
being shaped exactly like those in which the young 
King £dward is himself represented. 

A Prayer Book was published in 1548, containing 
translations of such of the Latin prayers as had come 
down from the purer and older times, but leaving out 
such as involved the false teaching or superstitious 
practice of the Roman Church. The next year, on 
Whit Sunday, the day on which the Aposdes were 
enabled to preach the gospel to all nations in their 
own tongue wherein they were born, the English Liturgy 
was for the first time read in all the churches of the 
kingdom, so that men might pray with the under- 
standing as well as with the spirit. 

At the same time some of the companions of Luther 
were invited into England from Germany. There the 
Reformation had not been the work of the authorities, 
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as had been the case here; but the emperor and the 
bishops had set their £au:es against it, and had made 
war upon the Protestants. The Reformers having 
separated from them, were therefore without bishops, 
and declared that they were not necessary to a Chris- 
tian Church; they also, hating everything which had 
the appearance of Romanism, cast away much that 
was truly Catholic and had been handed down from 
the earliest times. They thought that there were still 
some remains of error in the English Prayer Book, 
and in deference to their opinion an altered version 
was set forth in 1551 — ^King Edward's second Prayer 
Book-^which is nearly the same as that which we at 
present use. Some of the prayers were added in 
later years, as were some of the Occasional Services, 
and the latter part of the Catechism. 

Joined with Cranmer in the work of reformation, 
were Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, a man of 
great piety and learning; Miles Coverdale, Bishop of 
Exeter, who had been the chief translator of the Bible; 
and Hugh Latimer, who had been Bishop of Worcester. 
In the perilous times of Henry VIII. he had given up 
his see, and now spent his time in preaching sermons, 
which were eagerly listened to on account of the earnest 
goodness, joined to the quaintness of expression, of the 
plain-spoken old man. They were especially admired 
by the young King, who used to sit in a balcony to 
listen when the bishop preached, as he frequently did 
from a pulpit on a fine stone cross which then stood in 
front of St. Paul's Cathedral, while the people stood 
bareheaded to listen. 
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PART n. CABALS OF SEYMOUR AND DUDLEY. 

I547-I553. 

Of very different character from the bishops who 
regulated the afiairs of the Church, were the statesmen 
who managed the government of the kingdom. 

The protector of the young King was his uncle, 
£dward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, an able and 
ambitious man; and the Lord High Admiral was his 
younger uncle, Thomas Seymour, who immediately 
after the death of Henry Vin. had married Queen 
Katharine Parr. There were great jealousies between 
these two brothers, which were increased by their wives, 
for the Duchess of Somerset was displeased that the 
wife of her husband's younger brother should be of 
higher rank than herself. Queen Katharine died in 
the first year of her marriage, and Thomas Seymour 
ne3ct raised his eyes to the Princess Elizabeth; but 
his ambitious schemes were soon brought to a close, 
for his brother, the Protector, committed him to the 
Tower, and compelled his nephew, the King, to sign 
an order for his execution. 

The duke did not long survive him, but was in his 
turn overthrown by the schemes of John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, thrown into prison, and 
beheaded, while Dudley obtained full power over the 
King. 

His plans did not end in making himself Protector. 
The young Edward had always been delicate, and had 
lately fallen into a declining state, which made it 
probable that his life would be very short. His next 
heirs were, of course, his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth; 
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but the Reformers thought with great dread of Mary's 
being queen, because she was firmlj attached to the 
Roman Catholic Church, in which she had been educated. 

At the time that her parents' marriage had been 
pronounced null and void, she had been declared in- 
capable of reigning; and this same proclamation had 
been made with regard to Elizabeth when Anne Bolejn 
was executed. 

Next to them was Mary, the young Queen of Scot- 
land, daughter of King James V. of Scotland, son of 
that. King James who was killed at Flodden, and of 
Margaret Tudor, eldest sister of Henry Vin.; but as 
she was also a Roman Catholic she was passed over. 

Mary Tudor, Queen of France and Duchess of 
Suffolk, had left two daughters; the elder of whom. 
Lady Frances Brandon, had married Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk, a descendant of Queen Elizabeth Woodville. 

Her eldest daughter. Lady Jane Grey, was sixteen 
years of age, and one of the most pious, gentle, and 
learned maidens in the kingdom. Northumberland 
having obtained her hand for his second son. Lord 
Guildford Dudley, wished to persuade Edward to 
declare her his successor. 

Edward being told that this was the only hope of 
preserving the Reformed Church in England, con- 
sented; and by an act of settlement the Lady Jane 
was made heiress of the English crown. 

Edward had long been declining gradually, when 
Northumberland took him out of the hands of his phy- 
sicians, placing him under the care of an ignorant old 
woman. After this he rapidly grew worse, and died 
at the age of sixteen, on the 6th of July, 1553, having 
reigned seven years. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

MARY I. 1553-1558- 
PART I. LADY JANE GREY. I553-I554. 

The instant Edward VI. had expired, Jane was 
proclaimed Queen, and conducted in state to the royal 
apartments in the Tower. She wept bitterly, for she 
knew the sin and danger of usurpation; but she yielded^ 
in obedience to her ambitious parents and husband. 

They even had the wickedness to lay a snare for 
Mary, the true Queen, by writing to her that her bro- 
ther was still alive, and desirous of seeing her; and 
she actually left her abode at Hunsdon Manor, and 
came part of the way to London. On the road, how- 
ever, she discovered that Edward was really dead, and 
that this was only a scheme of her enemies for getting 
her into their hands. She therefore turned aside to 
Framlingham Castle, in Suffolk, set up her standard, 
and called her true subjects around her. 

Her rights were everywhere acknowledged, and she 
soon found herself at the head of a considerable force, 
with which she advanced to London. The citizens 
were all disposed to receive her, and Northumberland, 
finding there were no hopes of success for his party, 
was the first to cry, "God save Queen Mary!" and to 
throw up his cap, while the tears were streaming down 
his face. He was, however, made prisoner, and shortly 
after beheaded. Jane and her husband were guarded 
in the Tower, but treated with all honour and courtesy; 
and her father and mother, the Duke and Duchess ojf 
Suffolk, received a full pardon. 
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Maiy entered London in state, accompanied by her 
sister Elizabeth, and Queen Anne of Cieves; and she 
was soon after crowned. She was thirty-seven years of 
age, and her early sorrows had affected her health and 
saddened her disposition. She was pale, with melan- 
choly dark eyes, and a small and spare figure. Her 
education had been carefully attended to; she was 
very learned, and sincerely pious; but, unhappily, she 
was devotedly attached to the Roman Church, and had 
looked with grief and horror at the changes made in 
her brother's reign. She caused Archbishop Cranmer 
to be arrested; sent for her cousin, Reginald Pole, to 
return firom Rome, and chose for her chief adviser 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, who had been im- 
prisoned in the last reign for his support of Romish 
doctrine. She also forbade the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in English, and took measures for restoring the 
supremacy of the Pope. What gave most uneasiness 
to her subjects was, however, that she engaged herself 
to marry her cousin. Prince Philip of Spain, son to 
the Emperor Charles V. 

All were equally averse to this marriage, alike Ro- 
manists and English Churchmen; for Philip was a man 
of a gloomy and cruel temper, of a nation disliked by 
the English, and willing to persecute in the most cruel 
manner all who differed from him in opinion. Reginald 
Pole advised so strongly against it, that the emperor, 
without regard to his rank as a cardinal, made him 
prisoner on his way to England, and confined him in 
a convent until the wedding should have taken place. 

The whole country was in a ferment; even the little 
children acted the queen's marriage in their games, 
and it is said that on one occasion the boy who re- 
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presented Philip was with difficulty rescued from being 
hung by his companions in their zeal against the Spanish 
prince. The Duke of Suffolk took advantage of the 
general discontent ,to make another rising in favour of 
his daughter, advanced to London, attempted an at- 
tack on the Tower, but was routed, made prisoner, 
and put to death. 

This second rebellion proved fatal to the innocent 
victim of his ambition. Maiy was assured by Gardiner 
and her other counsellors that there could be no safety 
for the realm while Jane's life was spared; and was at 
length induced to sign a warrant for her execution and 
that of her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley. A short 
respite was granted, in hopes of persuading her to join 
the Romish Church; but she was firm in the doctrines 
in which she had been brought up, and replied meekly 
and steadily to the arguments of those sent to convert 
her. She wrote a beautiful and affectionate farewell to 
her sister. Lady ICatharine, in the blank leaves of her 
Greek Testament; and the next morning, still firm in 
patience and resignation, after watching her husband 
walk forth from the prison, and his bloody corpse car- 
ried back to it again, she was herself led forth, and in 
her turn suffered death. 

Princess Elizabeth, being inclined to the reformed 
religion, was suspected of being concerned in this re» 
bellion, and was committed to the Tower. She was 
brought thither in a barge upon the Thames, and 
landed at the Traitor's Gate, whence a flight of stone 
stairs leads upwards to the prisons. It was raining, 
and the water rose above her shoes when she left the 
boat; but she sat down on the stone steps, saying, 
*<This is an entrance for traitors, and I am none." It 

II* 
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was long before she could be persuaded to enter the 
gloomy building where so many of her family had been 
foully murdered. She was indeed in great danger, for 
Philip had declared that he would not trust hims^ in 
England while she lived. 

She was strictly watched, and only allowed an hour's 
walk daily in the Tower garden, wh^e a little boy of 
four years old, the child of one of the gaolers, used to 
bring her flowers. It was suspected that he carried 
messages between h^ and her friends, and his meet- 
ings with her were forbidden. The little fellow went 
to the door of her apartment, and called through the 
keyhole, "Mistress, I can bring you no more flowers 



now." 



PART n. THE PERSECUTION. I554-IS58. 

On the 20th of July, 1554, Philip of Spain landed 
at Southampton. Maiy went to Winchester to meet 
him, and they were there married by Bishop Gardiner. 
He was declared King Consort of England, his name 
was added to hers on the coins, and she put as much 
power as possible into his hands, for she loved him 
with the most devoted affection, though he was an in- 
different careless husband, and showed her little kind- 
ness or attention. 

In the second year after their marriage, his father, 
the Emperor, resigned his crowns, and retired to a 
convent, where he passed his latter years in penitence; 
and Philip became King of Spain, where he spent most 
of his time. His poor wife remained in England, 
suffering much from ill health, and grieving over his 
conduct towards her. In the meantime she permitted 
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her ministers to use what measures thej pleased for 
putting an end to that doctrine which she believed to 
be heresy. 

Each bishop, in his own diocese, had the power 
of seeking out Protestants and putting them to death 
by fire. Some would not use this power; others only 
permitted the persecution; but the chief promoter was 
Bonner, who had been made Bishop of London by 
Henry VIII., and had been set aside on account of his 
Romish doctrines in the time of Edward VI., when 
Bishop Ridley was appointed to his see, and who now 
returned to his former post, with a mind full of hatred 
and revenge. Fires were almost continual in Smith- 
field market, and out of the three hundred men and 
women who suffered for their faith in Queen Mary's 
reign, by far the greater number perished in the dio- 
cese of London. 

The good old Bishop Latimer, and the pious and 
learned Ridley, were burnt at the same time at Oxford, 
encouraging each other with the hope of an eternal re- 
ward; and Bishop Hooper suffered at Gloucester, his 
own cathedral town. Archbishop Cranmer had been 
arrested for supporting Lady Jane, and had been ever 
since imprisoned. He was now tried for holding hereti- 
cal opinions, and condemned to be burnt. There is a 
sad history respecting his latter days. He was a man 
of timid nature, and was induced by the hopes of a 
pardon to sign a paper, declaring that he forsook the 
errors of the Reformation; but this weakness availed 
him little. Gardiner was his bitter enemy, and even 
Cardinal Pole deemed that he deserved to suffer for 
the teaching he had already set forth, so that he ob- 
tained no remission of his punishment. He afterwards 
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recalled his abjuration , earnestly repented the denial 
of his fedth, and when fastened to the stake, with the 
pile of fagots heaped around him, he held his right 
hand^ with which he had signed the recantation, in the 
midst of the fire, that it might be first consumed, while 
he exclaimed, in tones of deep sorrow, "This unworthy 
hand!" 

Cardinal Reginald Pole was made archbishop. He 
himself was no persecutor, but as these cruel measures 
accorded with the laws of the Church, he did not 
hinder them. His chief care was to obtain the restora- 
tion of the plundered property of the Church, and 
to renew the rites and ceremonies which had been 
abolished. 

The Queen herself was ready to set the example 
of giving up the abbey lands; and when told that 
without them she could not support the splendour of 
her crown, she replied, "I value the peace of my con- 
science more than ten such crowns.'* But she did not 
live long enough to fulfil her intentions. 

Her health was in a wretched state, and she led a 
melancholy and lonely life, saddened by her husband's 
unkindness, and grieving that, as she had no child, 
the crown must descend to her sister, who was likely to 
undo all that she had done. She had, indeed, released 
Elizabeth from the Tower, and become reoonciled to 
her; but the sisters still looked upon each other with 
fear and mistrust. Bishop Gardiner died in 1555; and 
in him Mary lost one of her sternest counsellors, though 
he was less cruel to the Reformers than Bonner, and 
there were no burnings in his See of Winchester. 

The only war in which Mary engaged was at the 
persuasion of her husband, and ended in the loss of 
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Calais, the last of the English possessions in France; 
so that of the mighty domains formerly belonging to 
our kings beyond their own island, nothing was left 
but the four little islands in the channel, which had 
formed part of die duchy of Normandy. 

This loss so grieved the Queen, that she used to 
say that when she died the name of Calais would be 
found written on her heart. Soon after, both she and 
Cardinal Pole were attacked by a low fever, which had 
lately prevailed in the neighbourhood of London. 
Messages were almost daily sent between them, and as 
the iUness made slow and sure progress, it only be- 
came doubtful which of the cousins would expire first. 

On the morning of the 17th of November, 1558, 
died Queen Mary, having first acknowledged her sister 
as her heir; and twenty*two hours after, her death was 
followed by that of Reginald Pole. The persecutions 
during ' her reign have caused her to be commonly 
called Bloody Queen Mary; but though as a Queen 
she was accountable for the actions of her ministers, 
this name little suits the pious, patient, and melancholy 
character of the woman. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

ELIZABETH. 1558-1603. 

PART I. CHARACTER OF ELIZABETH. I558-I586. 

Elizabeth was twenty-six years of age when she 
came to the crown. She was a tall noble-looking 
woman, with fine commanding features, yellow hair, 
and beautiful hands. Like her brother and sister, she 
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was highly edacated^ understood Latin, Greek, French, 
and Italian; she could dance well, and had studied 
music, and could play tolerably, but she preferred that 
which was loud and boisterous, and commonly kept 
drums and trumpets playing all the time she was at 
dinner. 

Her character is one which is most difficult to 
describe. The son of her great minister, William 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, used to say that she was one 
day more than a man, and the next less than a woman. 
Her great fault was that though she really wished to 
do right, she used ^se and crooked ways to bring 
her ends about, and she so hated asking the nation 
for money that she greatly starved all undertakings 
that needed help. Her wisdom was indeed shown in 
her choice of her ministers and her government, which 
raised England to a high pitch of glory abroad, while 
her people lived in peace and prosperity at home. 
Under her the Prayer Book was restored, the Bible 
once more read in English, the Reformers released 
from prison, and those who had fled to foreign parts 
permitted to return. 

They had been living among the Protestants of 
Germany, and had learnt from them to believe that 
much Romanism still remained in the Prayer Book; 
they did not value the preservation of the Order of 
Bishops, and formed a party called Puritan, because 
it pretended to great purity of faith. Queen Elizabeth 
held this party in great aversion, and punished them 
severely whenever they put it in her power by any 
irregularity of conduct. 

On the other hand, she used every means to op- 
press the Roman Catholics^ who on their side were 
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very desirous of her deaths since the next heir to the 
throne was of their own religion. 

While Elizabeth was still joung, her hand was 
sought by manj princes; but she would never marrj, 
though a courtship was her greatest delight, and she 
would exchange letters and presents with her suitors 
till they believed themselves almost certain of obtain- 
ing her hand. It was one of the respects in which 
she was less than a woman, that her vanity was ex- 
cessive. She had no less than three thousand different 
dresses in her wardrobe, splendidly adorned with gold 
and jewels; and she could not bear to see any of her 
ladies more handsomely arrayed than herself. She 
wore a veiy high lace ruff, but she would not allow 
her subjects to please themselves in the height of 
theirs, giving orders that all such as were above half- 
a-yard in height should be cut down. There was only 
one of her portraits which satisfied her; and she put 
forth an edict, that no likeness of her majesty should 
be sold but such as were copied from this one picture. 

Her courtiers soon found out that the surest way 
of pleasing her was to pretend that they admired her 
so much that they could not be happy out of her sight. 
Lord Robert Dudley, brother to the husband of I^y 
Jane Grey, so charmed her by his flattery, and his 
handsome countenance, that she created him Earl of 
Leicester, showed him constant favour, and seemed 
so attached to him as to keep him in constant hopes 
that she would marry him and raise him to the throne. 
She once paid him a visit at his castle of Kenilworth, 
where he entertained her with more magnificence than 
has perhaps ever been displayed on such an occasion 
in England. But Leicester had little recommendation 
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excepting his handsome person and conrtlj manners. 
He was an miprincipled and worthless character, and 
Elizabeth would have done well had she never listened 
to his advice. 

His nephew, Philip Sidney, was a man of a different 
stamp. While still very yomig, his noble character 
gained him the esteem of all, and especially of the 
Queen, who even wrote to him to ask his advice re- 
specting an offer of marriage from one of the French 
princes. He was brave, learned, wrote poetry which 
was much admired, and was the first in every knightly 
accomplishment. 

He was sent with a considerable force, under the 
command of his uncle, the Earl of Leicester, to the 
aid of the Protestants of the Netherlands, who were at 
war with King Philip of Spain. They laid siege to 
Zutphen, where Sidney in a skirmish with the enemy 
received a musket-shot, which broke his thigh bone. 
As he rode slowly back to his tent, suffering from the 
parching thirst caused by the fever of his wound, just 
as with much difficulty a little water had been pro- 
cured for him, he saw a wounded soldier lying on the 
ground, looking with wistful eyes at the refreshing 
draught. Without tasting it, he desired it to be given 
to the poor man, saying, "Take it, thy necessities are 
greater than mine." It is for this noble self-denial, 
more than for all his talents, learning, and courage, 
that the name of Sir Philip Sidney stands so high 
among our English knights. He died of his wouud 
three weeks after, in the thirty-second year of his age. 
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PART n. MARy OF SCOTLAND, 1559-I587. 

It has been already mentioned that Margaret Tudor, 
eldest daughter of Henry VH. married James IV. King 
of Scotland, who was killed in the Battle of Flodden 
Field. Their only son, James V., a brave and gallant 
prince, died at the age of thirty-two, in the year 1542, 
leaving an infent daughter, Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scotland, at five days old. In her sixth year she was 
sent to France, where she was educated in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and married while still a child to the 
young king, Francis 11. She was heiress to the Eng- 
lish throne; and after the death of Queen Mary, the 
French, who did not consider Henry "VHI. to have 
been lawfully married to Anne Bolejm, gave her the 
title of Queen of England, regarding Elizabeth as a 
usurper. The death of Francis left her a widow in 
her eighteenth year; and in 1561 she returned to reign 
in Scotland, one of the loveliest young queens that 
ever sat on a throne. 

She had laid aside the title of Queen of England, 
and was only desirous of living in friendship with her 
royal cousin; but Elizabeth could not forget the ofifence, 
and was, besides, excessively jealous of her, as being 
younger and fairer than herself. For the present, how- 
ever, she concealed her dislike, and wrote friendly 
letters to Mary, though all the time she was secretly 
encouraging the discontents of the turbulent Scots, 
many of whom, being violent Protestants, were set 
against their queen on account of her profession of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and others merely because they 
h^ted any government which controlled their lawless 
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passions. Above all, Elizabeth , who never could bear 
to hear of anyone being married, tried in every way 
to prevent her from choosing a second husband. 
Mary, however, married a cousin of her own, Henry 
Stuart, Lord Darnley, eldest son of the Earl of Len- 
nox, and whose mother. Lady Margaret Douglas, was 
daughter to Queen Margaret Tudor, by her second 
marriage with the Earl of Angus. Elizabeth was much 
annoyed at the news, and still more provoked when 
Mary's son was bom. She was dancing when the 
news reached her, but she left off immediately with an 
exclamation of vexation. She, however, consented to 
be godmother to the child, who was named James. 
Lord Darnley, who was a young man of weak char- 
acter and hot temper, behaved veiy ill to his royal 
wife, and offended many of the Scottish nobles. On 
the night of February loth, 1567, the house in which 
he slept was blown up with gunpowder, and he him- 
self, with his servant, killed. A few months after. 
Queen Mary married the Earl of Bothwell, a worthless 
Scottish nobleman, who was well known to have been 
concerned in the murder of her husband, and thus 
gave ground for suspicion that she had consented to 
the deed. 

There was a general rebellion; Mary was made 
prisoner, and shut up in the lonely castle which stands 
in the midst of the Lake of Lochleven, and there, by 
threats, and even violence, compelled to sign her resig- 
nation of the throne in favour of her infant son. 

After a long and dreary imprisonment she contrived 
to make her escape. Her friends advised h^ to take 
refuge in France, but she preferred England which 
was so much nearer, and of which she still thought 
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herself the rightful Queen, as did all Roman Catholics 
both in England and abroad. 

Queen Elizabeth did not know what to do with her. 
She could not send her home, or the Scots would have 
killed her, nor abroad for fear the Spaniards or French 
should try to make her Queen of England, nor could 
she trust her at liberty lest she should raise the English 
Romanists against Elizabeth. The only thing was to 
watch and guard her, but still she plotted, and it was 
even found that she had made the Duke of Norfolk 
promise to marry her and raise the country against 
the Queen. 

He was beheaded, and Lord Shrewsbury had to 
watch Queen Maiy at his Castle of Haddon Hall, but 
still she went on writing letters and scheming with all 
the English and foreign enemies of Queen Elizabeth. 
At last, after nineteen years, a wicked plot was found 
out among the Roman Catholics, for killing Queen 
Elizabeth, and proclaiming Mary Queen. Elizabeth saw 
one of the very men who was to do the deed come 
into her presence, but she kept her grave bold eye on 
him so fearlessly that he never durst attempt it. After 
this all the country cried out that Mary must die and 
Elizabeth at last consented. Mary shewed great firm- 
ness and piety, really thinking herself a martyr for her 
Church, and was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, on 
the 7th of February, 1587. Then Elizabeth pretended 
that the death warrant had only been sent by mistake, 
and most unfairly and unjustly punished her poor 
secretary for having done his duty at her conmiand. 

James, who had never known his mother, and was 
afraid of losing the crown of England by ofifending 
Queen Elizabeth, showed very little feeling on the 
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occasion. He was now the next in the succession, 
but Elizabeth was resolved not to declare him her heir. 
She kept at her court, and introduced to foreign am- 
bassadors, Arabella Stuart, daughter of his Other's 
brother, the Earl of Lennox, and therefore, like him, 
descended from Queen Margaret Tudor; and she took 
good care that his ambassadors should think her as 
young and active as possible. One, indeed, found her 
dancing to the sound of a little fiddle which she played 
herself. 

She was veiy jealous of Lady Katharine and Lady 
Maiy Grey, the sisters of Lady Jane. Lady Katharine 
was imprisoned for presuming to marry William Sey- 
mour, Lord Beauchamp, son to the Duke of Somerset. 

PART m. THB SPANISH ARMADA. 1 588. 

In the year 1588, England was threatened by a 
great danger; but it was a danger which, by the 
blessing of Heaven, turned to safety and honour. The 
King of Spain, Philip 11., had long been at enmity 
with the English, both on account of the assistance 
which they afforded to his insurgent subjects in the 
Netherlands, and the damage done to the Spanish 
colonies in the West Indies by the brave sailors. Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins, who attacked 
and plundered several of the settlements, and frequently 
captured the treasure ships returning to Spain. The 
news of the death of Maiy of Scotland still further 
increased his indignation; and considering himself as 
the champion of the Roman Catholic Church, he 
resolved to take vengeance on the whole nation. 

He was the most powerful prince in Europe, pos- 
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sessing not only the united kingdoms of Castille and 
Arragon, but dso Portugal, the Two Sicilies, great 
part of Northern Italy, and the Netherlands, besides 
settlements in America, whence he was supplied with 
immense quantities of gold and silver. His soldiers 
were considered the best in the world, trained as they 
had been in the long wars with the French in Italy, 
and with the Protestants in the Netherlands — ^wars in 
which they showed relentless cruelty, as well as un- 
daunted courage. It might well seem to him impossi- 
ble that a woman, sovereign of part of one small 
island, should make head against such mighty forces; 
and in the height of his confidence he named the fleet 
which he had fitted out, ''the Invincible Armada." It 
was at first intended that it should sail in 1587, but 
on the first intelligence of the design. Sir Francis 
Drake set sail with thirty ships, entered Cadiz Bay, 
where he took, sunk, or burnt, thirty of the vessels 
collected for the purpose, destroyed a hundred more 
between Cadiz and Cape St. Vincent, on their way to 
Lisbon, the appointed place of meeting, then entering 
the Tagus, captured the St. Philip, a ship of the largest 
size, loaded with treasure, and challenged the Spanish 
admiral, the Marquis of Santa Cruz, to an engagement. 
The king's express orders prevented the marquis from 
accepting the challenge; and his death, which took 
place inmiediately after, is said to have been occasioned 
by his grief. Sir Francis meantime returned to Eng- 
land, saying merrily that ''he had singed the King 
of Spain's whiskers." 

The Duke de Medina Sidonia, who succeeded to the 
command of the Armada, was far inferior in abilities 
to Santa Cruz, but still the Spaniards had no doubt 
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of success, and set sail in full confidence early in the 
summer of 1588. 

True and fearless hearts were preparing to meet 
the danger; and now indeed did Elizabeth prove her- 
self what she loved to be called, the Mother of her 
People. She ordered that prayers should be put up 
for the safety of the country in all the churches, and 
called upon her subjects to do their utmost in defence 
of their Church, their Queen, their homes, and their 
laws. Her own royal fleet was collected at Plymouth, 
and placed under command of the High Admiral, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, and under him were Drake and 
Hawkins. Great numbers of vessels were fitted out by 
merchants and nobles at their own expense; and th» 
whole nation — as well Roman Catholics and English 
Churchmen — nobly answered her summons. A con- 
siderable army was collected at Tilbury Fort, near the 
mouth of the Thames, in case the enemy should 
attempt to land there; and Queen Elizabeth herself 
reviewed them, mounted on a white charger, and 
wearing a steel breast-plate, and made them a speech, 
in which she declared that though she had the body 
of a weak woman, she had the courage of a man, and 
was ready herself to lead them to battle. She then 
gave the command to the Earl of Leicester, a choice 
rather owing to her blind affection than to his fitness, 
and it was happy that his abilities were never put to 
the test. 

It was on the evening of the 19th of July, 1588, 
while Sir Francis Drake and some of the other cap- 
tains were playing at bowls on the Hoe at Plymouth, 
that a Scottish vessel sailed into the harbour, bringing 
tidings that the Spanish fleet was off the Lizard. The 
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captains began to crowd down to the beach, and call 
for the boats; but Drake, saying that there was no 
need of haste, made them wait till he had finished the 
game, and thus probably did much to keep up the 
spirits of those who were anxiously awaiting the issue 
of the combat. The next day the Armada came bear- 
ing down the Channel, the one hundred and thirty 
large vessels of which it consisted ranged in the form 
of a crescent ; and now the English sailed out and 
attacked them. Eveiy day the combat was kept up, 
and always with success to the English and loss to 
the Spanish, whose huge unwieldy vessels, though 
looking very formidable, were far more difficult to 
manage than the small light English ships. Their 
guns were so high that the shot flew over the heads 
of the English, while the English shot told with deadly 
effect on their crowded decks. The Duke de Medina 
Sidonia, too, showed great want of skill. He had 
received orders to sail into the mouth of the Thames, 
and begin his invasion by an attack upon London, 
and he therefore hurried on as fast as he could up 
the Channel, regardless of the ships either injured in 
the encounter, or unable to sail quickly, all of which 
were thus left to fall into the hands of the English. 

His numbers were thus greatly diminished when 
he passed the Straits of Dover, and here several attacks 
were made upon him by Lord Howard and his cap- 
tains, who took and sunk such a number of his ships 
that he gave up all intention of landing, and only 
thought how to return to Spain, which as the English 
fleet occupied the Channel, could only be done by 
sailing round Scotland. 

King* ^ Snglattd, XZ- 
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Scarcely had this resolution been taken before 
violent storms arose, and completed the discomfiture 
of the Armada, dashing the ships against each other, 
wrecking them on the coasts, and so completely ruin- 
ing it, that scarcely any escaped to bear the tidings 
home; and there were few families in Spain who had 
not to mourn for some one or more of their relations. 
Medina Sidonia himself was cast on Fair Island, be- 
tween the Orkneys and Shetlands, where he spent 
some weeks in a wretched hut, until he was fetched 
away by a vessel from his own country. 

The English did not know how great reason they 
had for being thankful for their deliverance, until they 
examined the ships which they had captured, where 
they found many of the horrible instruments of torture 
used by the Spaniards for the punishment of heretics. 
The prisoners, too, confessed that there was a design 
of slaughtering the whole nation, Roman Catholics as 
well as Protestants; and though this might be an 
exaggeration, yet the dark and cruel temper of Philip 
and his advisers, makes it probable that they would 
have inflicted dreadful sufferings on the country had 
they been permitted to subdue it. 

A general thanksgiving was ordered throughout 
England, and the gallant sailors were liberally rewarded. 

The Earl of Leicester had set his heart on being 
made lieutenant-general of the kingdom; but as this 
would have thrown far too much power into his hands, 
the Queen was prevailed upon by Lord Burleigh to 
refuse his request. 

He left the court, and set out for Kenilworth; but 
at Cornbuiy Park he was suddenly taken ill, and died, 
poisoned, as it was believed, by his wife. He was 
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lamented by Queen Elizabeth fur more than he de-* 
served, until his place was supplied by other £5ivourites. 

PART IV. FAVOURITES OF ELIZABETH. I587-160I. 

The Queen's chief minister was Lord Burleigh, a 
wise and prudent statesman , to whom the glories of 
the reign were perhaps chiefly owing; and after his 
death she continued to place great confidence in his 
son, Robert Cedl. 

Her keeper of the seals was Sir Christopher Hatton, 
who, when quite a youth, had attracted her notice by 
his handsome figure and graceful dancing. He was a 
honest and faithful subject, who, though possessed of 
no very high abilities, fulfilled the duties of his office 
more respectably than appeared probable from the 
origin of his favour. 

Another favourite was Sir Walter Raleigh, a brave 
and accomplished young man from Devonshire. The 
first time he was observed by the Queen was as she 
was about to enter her barge on the Thames; she had 
to cross a muddy piece of ground, when Raleigh, step- 
ping forward with ready courtesy, covered it with his 
mantle, to save her from wetting her feet. Thence- 
forward he became one of the most favoured gentlemen 
of the court, and he proved himself well skilled in the 
flattery which best pleased her ear. Courtier as he 
was, however, he was something more; he had a high 
and knightly spirit, was a good poet, showed himself a 
brave warrior against the rebellious Irish, and dis- 
tinguished himself greatly as a seaman, making several 
voyages to America, where the English vessels carried 
on a continual war with the Spaniards, attacking theii; 
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setdements, and captnring their vessels, which they sent 
home richly laden with gold and sQver. 

The first English s^tlement was now foimed in 
Noith America, and called Virginia, in hononr of the 
virgin Qaeen Elizabeth. From America Raleigh brought 
home the potato and tobacco, both of which were at 
first subjects of great surprise in his own country. The 
first time his servant saw him smoking, he dashed a 
bucket of water over him, believing that he was on 
fire; and the potatoes which were planted in his garden 
were thrown away in his absence by his servants, who 
having eaten the green fruit and found it unwholesome, 
thought that there was no value in the roots. 

The favourite who most completely succeeded to 
Leicester's place was, however, Robert Devereuz, Earl 
of Essex, a high-spirited and gallant youth, far more 
deserving of the honours bestowed on him than Leicester 
had been. In an attack on Cadiz he showed great 
courage and talent, with so much generosity and kind- 
ness towards his prisoners, as greatly to amaze them; 
and he had many good qualities, but his head was 
turned by the Queen's favour, and he became over- 
bearing and insolent Elizabeth, in considerable dis- 
pleasure, sent him to Ireland, where he conducted 
matters so ill that she found great fault with him. He 
hurried home to justify himself, and in his impatience 
forced his way, with his boots dirty with riding and 
his dress in confusion, into the Queen's apartment, 
while she was dressing with her hair on her shoulders. 

She would not take him into favour again, and in 
his vexation he leagued with the Puritan party, called 
the queen ''an old woman, as crooked in temper as in 
person," — an insult which the vain Elizabeth could not 
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forgive— and at last raised a dangerous tumult against 
her. His rebellion was soon overcome by her vigorous 
measures y and he was committed to the Tower , tried, 
and sentenced to lose his head. 

In former days Elizabeth had given him a ring, 
promising that if he sent it to her, though under her 
heaviest displeasure, she would forgive him. This ring 
she now expected to receive; and though his death- 
warrant only waited her signature, she delayed day 
after day in hopes that the token would be sent to her, 
but as it never arrived, she believed that he scorned to 
ask pardon, signed the warrant, and the favourite was 
beheaded. 

PART V. DEATH OF THE QUEEN. 1602-1603. 

The next year, the Countess of Nottingham sent a 
message to the Queen that she was on her death-bed, 
and could not die in peace until she had made a con- 
fession to her. Elizabeth came to see her, and learned 
that Lord Essex had indeed sent the ring to Lady 
Scrope, sister to the countess, that she might deliver 
it to the Queen, but that it had by mistake been carried 
to her, and she, out of hatred to the earl, had wickedly 
withheld it. 

She besought the Queen to pardon her; but Eliza- 
beth, who had sorrowed for her favourite even when 
she believed he was proudly rejecting her mercy, and 
now learned that he had died believing her regardless 
of her promise, was too full of rage and grief to listen 
to her. She even struck the dying woman, and used 
these dreadful words — "God may forgive you, but I 
never can!" 
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Her health and spirits were already ^uling^ and 
were entirely broken by this blow. Still she so dreaded 
the thought of death that she would not endure that 
her illness should be mentioned. She would not even, 
go to bedy but sat day after day on a pile of cushions 
in one of her state apartments , her finger on her lip, 
taking no food, and seldom uttering a word. 

When, however, Cecil, her minister, told her that 
she must lie down, she exclaimed with her wonted fiery 
spirit, ''Little man, little man, your father durst not 
have used such a word to mel'^ 

At last she was carried, almost by force, to her bed; 
and there, though at first refreshed by the rest, she 
rapidly sunk. Her ministers came to ask her who 
should be her heir, desiring her to hold up her hand 
when they named the right person. They spoke of 
the King of Scots, but she made no sign; and they 
named Lord Beauchamp, son to Lady Katharine Grey, 
upon which she fiercely answered, ''that she would 
have no rascal's son sit upon her throne.'^ These were 
her last intelligible words, but in the evening she made 
signs that the Archbishop of Canterbury should come 
to her. 

He knelt by the bed and prayed, while all the 
attendants made the responses. Hour after hour did 
his prayers continue, for whenever he was about to 
leave off she made a sign to entreat him to proceed. 
At midnight she fell asleep; and from that sleep she 
never awoke, though her last moment was so quiet 
that, anxiously as her attendants were watching her, 
they did not at first perceive that her spirit had de- 
parted. 

She died on the 24th of March, 1603, in the forty- 
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footth year of her reign, and the seventieth of her 



Her reign was indeed one of the most prosperous 
in oar history. The ''days of good Queen Bess" have 
ever since been remembered as happy, peaceful, and 
wealthy; and with all her faxHts this praise must be 
granted to her, that she knew how to gain the love 
and esteem of the poor, to whom she was always kind, 
open, and cheerfiil in manner, and anxious for their 
real good. It was in her time that a Poor Law was 
first passed, obliging each parish to find a maintenance 
for its own poor, who, since the suppression of the 
monasteries, had been in a miserable state for want of 
the assistance which had been afforded them firom the 
convents. The men of her time were among the ablest 
that ever adorned the English Court, whether as 
statesmen, scholars, soldiers, or sailors; and they loved 
and adnured her with all their hearts, even though she 
was apt to use her truest servants roughly and reward 
them scantily while she lavished her favours upon those 
who pleased her fancy. In her time English poetry 
first became valuable and beautiful, under the en- 
couragement of Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whose own verses prove them to have been 
well qualified to judge of the works of poets of a 
higher class. Before her most of Shakspeare's plays 
were first acted; and Spenser, the other great poet of 
the day, has many passages in compliment to the great 
Gloriana, as he calls her. 

Above all, it is to Queen Elizabeth that we owe 
the re-estbalishment of the government and services 
of the English Catholic Church. Whether her ad- 
herence to it was owing to a real value for the truth| 
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or to the love of power, it is not for us to judge. We 
ought only to acknowledge with thankfulness the mercy 
which over-ruled the pride and rage of the blood- 
stained house of Tudor y in such a manner as to make 
them result in bestowing on us the blessings of our 
English Prayer Book. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

JAMES I. 1603-1625. 

PART I. GUNPOWDER TREASON. 1603-1605. 

James Stuart, the sixth king of Scotland of that 
name, being descended from Margaret Tudor, eldest 
daughter of Elizabeth of York, was the undoubted heir 
of the house of Plantagenet; and as a descendant of 
St. Margaret, sister of Edgar Etheling, also inherited 
the rights of the ancient Saxon kings. By his acces- 
sion the kingdom of Scotland was united to that of 
England, so that the British Isles formed but one 
empire. 

His ancestors had been gallant princes, but none 
of their courage had descended to him. He had the 
utmost horror of war, and to see a naked sword was a 
great distress to him. Indeed, he was so clumsy in 
handling it, that he often greatly endangered the eyes 
of those on whom he conferred the Order of Knight- 
hood. He was, in truth, one of the most awkward of 
mankind, moving in the most ungainly manner, and 
riding so badly, that it used to be said that the horse 
guided him rather than that he managed the horse. 
His dress was never well arranged, and appeared still 
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more slovenly because a fear of assassination made him 
commonly wear a padded and quilted doublet, such 
as would turn the point of a dagger. Neither would 
he wear anything handsome; and when once a pair 
of shoes ornamented with ribbon was brought him, he 
asked if they meant to make him "a ruff-footed dove." 
He talked broad Scotch, and had an unpleasant manner 
of speaking, from his tongue being too large for his 
mouth. He had much high principle, excellent sense, 
and great shrewdness of character, and his learning was 
deep and extensive; but his conduct was often unwise, 
and there was little about him that was like a king. 

On his first arrival in England he was received 
with such joy, that he called out to the crowd, ''Good 
people, ye will spoil a good king!" Much was ex- 
pected from him both by Romanists and Puritans — ^by 
the former, because he was the son of their beloved 
and lamented Mary of Scotland; by the latter, because 
he had been raised to the throne by a violent Pro- 
testant party, and bred up among the Scottish Re- 
formers, who had cast ofif almost every rule of the 
Church. 

Both parties found themselves mistaken. On the 
one hand, James had no leaning to Romanism; yet on 
the other, he was too deeply read in early Church 
history, too wise and judicious, not to perceive the 
perils of the schism of the Scots, .and of their scorn 
and contempt of so n^uch that was holy. He gladly 
joined the English Church, which, with the doctrine, 
and in many respects the practice, of the early Catholic 
Church, was free from Roman errors; and he con- 
tinued Queen Elizabeth's system of favour to the Eng- 
lish Catholics, and distrust of the Romanists. 
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Many of the nobles and gentry still adhered to the 
Romish faith; and in the third year of his reign a 
number of them formed a horrible scheme of causing 
his death, and that of the greater part of the nobles, 
in the hope of re-establishing the power of their own 
Church. They intended to blow up with gunpowder 
the two houses of parliament on the 5th of November, 
the day on which the session was to be opened by the 
King, accompanied by his wife. Queen Anne of Den- 
mark, and Heniy his eldest son. 

They bought some vaults beneath the houses, 
which had formerly been used for storing wood and 
coal, and placed in them a quantity of barrels of gun- 
powder, which were watched by a man named Guy 
Fawkes, who was to set fire to them at the appointed 
time. 

It chanced, however, that one of the conspirators 
bad a friend among the nobles, called Lord Monteagle, 
whom he wished to save, and he sent him a letter 
without a signature, advising him not to attend the 
opening of parliament, since the two houses would be 
overwhelmed with a sudden destruction, yet so that 
they should not know who hurt them. 

Lord Monteagle, much perplexed by this mysterious 
warning, carried it to the council, where, after much 
consideration, the King, recollecting the fate of his 
father, guessed that gunpowder might be the secret 
and sure means of destruction intended. A search 
was made in the vaults, where the powder was found 
ready for use, and Guy Fawkes himself seized at the 
entrance, with a dark lantern under his cloak. When 
be was asked for what purpose the powder was de? 
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signed, he answered, "To blow the Scotch beggars 
back to their own hills." 

A party of soldiers were sent to seize the other 
conspirators, some of whom were killed in resisting 
the arrest, and the remainder being made prisoners, 
were tried, condemned, and executed. The King ap- 
pointed that the Fifth of November should be ever 
after observed, in memoiy of his deliverance from this 
dangerous conspiracy. 



PART n. PRINCE HENRY AND HIS SISTER. l603«l6l2* 

It is to the care of James I. that we are indebted 
for the authorized translation of the Bible. One had 
been already made by Tindal and Bishop Coverdeile, 
and from it the Lessons had been read during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and Edward VI.; but as it was not 
perfectly correct, James appointed forty-eight of the 
best Hebrew and Greek scholars to make a fresh trans- 
lation, which might fully convey the sense of the 
original. TTie order was given in 1603, but the work 
was not completed till 161 1, when the present version 
was first published. 

The utmost care and reverence were shown in this 
undertaking, and where the translators were not fully 
agreed as to the meaning of a passage, they gave the 
various readings in the margin, so that no part of the 
sense might be missed or mistaken. The Psalms were 
newly translated with the rest, but as the former 
version was in general use, and had been arranged 
with a view to chanting, the rhythm of the verses being 
adapted to music, it was still used in the service; and 
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this is the cause of the difference that exists between 
the Psalms in the Bible and Prayer-BooL 

There had been a plot, when first James came to 
the crown, for setting Lady Arabella Stuart, his cousin, 
on the throne in his stead. Sir Walter Raleigh had 
been engaged in it, and had ever since been im- 
prisoned in the Tower; but Arabella was allowed to 
remain at liberty until she privately married William 
Seymour, son to Lord Beauchamp, who, being likewise 
descended from Henry Vn. was feared by James L 

Upon their marriage he therefore arrested them 
both; but after a time they contrived to escape, and 
set out for France in disguise by different routes. Sey- 
mour safely escaped, but poor Arabella was taken and 
closely imprisoned ; she lost her senses from grief, and 
soon after died. 

King James and his wife, Anne of Denmark, had 
a large family of children, who all died in their in- 
fancy excepting three, Henry, Elizabeth, and Charles, 
the last of whom was a very weakly child, and the 
great darling of his father, who called him "Baby 
Charles,'' and loved him above all things. 

The eldest, Henry Prince of Wales, was a youth of 
the highest promise, earnestly pious, full of courage 
and generosity, and with great abilities. He delighted 
in active sports, was very eager for war, and anxious 
to distinguish himself. He was thought to be very like 
Henry V., and longed to imitate him in his career of 
glory, though he was too right-minded to follow his 
example of youthful dissipation. Indeed, his life was 
so strict and regular that the Puritans supposed him 
to be one of themselves; but there seems to be no. 
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reason for believing that he was not a dutiful son of 
the English Church. 

His father wished him to form a princely marriage, 
and was on the point of entering into arrangements 
with the Duke of Savoy for one of his daughters; but 
Henry strongly objected, as he was very unwilling to 
marry a Roman Catholic. His sister Elizabeth, to 
whom he was gieatly attached, and who had shared as 
much as possible in his pursuits, was engaged to be 
married to Frederick, Count Palatine of the Rhine, a 
Protestant prince; and he pleased 'himself with super- 
intending the building of the vessel which was to carry 
her to her new home. 

The Count Palatine had arrived, and all was pre- 
pared for the wedding, when, one Sunday afternoon, 
while listening to a sermon in the King's chapel, the 
Prince of Wales suddenly fainted, and in a short time 
became dangerously ill. It appeared that for several 
months his health had been giving way, but he had 
never confessed his illness, and had persisted in taking 
as much violent exercise as usual. His disorder now 
rapidly increased, and on the i6th of November, 161 2, 
he expired, rejoicing almost with his last breath that 
he was spared from so many of the trieils and tempta- 
tions of this world. 

While her grief for his loss was still fresh, Eliza- 
beth was married to the Count Palatine, and sailed for 
Germany in the ship which her brother had taken so 
much pleasure in preparing for her. Her life was one 
of misfortune. The Protestants of Bohemia, impatient 
of the government of the Emperor of Germany, sent 
to offer her husband the crown of their country ^ and 
she, being proud and high-spirited , persuaded him to 
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accept it, contrary to his own wishes and the advice 
of her father, who warned him to expect no aid from 
England. Frederick and Elizabeth were crowned at 
Prague, and reigned there one year, during which was 
born their third son, Rupert, afterwards distinguished 
in the reign of his uncle, Charles; but neither the 
forces nor abilities of the new king were sufficient to 
preserve his crown. He was driven from Bohemia, 
and in the course of the thirty years' war between the 
Protestants and Romanists of the continent, he was 
stripped of his own territories; and at his death his 
widow was left almost destitute, the mother of a 
numerous family of beggared princes and princesses. 
She spent the rest of her life in Holland, at the Hague, 
chiefly supported by an English nobleman, Lord 
Craven, to whom she is believed to have been privately 
married. 

PART m. CHARLES'S JOURNEY TO SPAIN. 1612-1625. 

By no one was Prince Henry more lamented than 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, whom he had always highly 
esteemed, often visiting him in the Tower, and saying 
that he wondered how his father could keep such a 
bird in a cage. King James, on the contraiy, had 
a great prejudice against Raleigh, and disliked him, 
among other reasons, as the introducer of tobacco, 
which he held in great abomination, saying ''that he 
could not bear to see men make chimneys of their 
mouths." 

Losing with Heniy all hopes of a pardon, Raleigh 
attempted to regain his freedom by promising to show 
the way to a rich gold mine in South America, and 
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thus prevailed on the King to release him and place 
two vessels under his command. Instead, however, of > 
seeking gold, he attacked a Spanish settlement on the 
coast, plundered the inhabitants, and shortly after re- 
turned to England. 

He was again arrested and imprisoned in the 
Tower, and to please the Spaniards, with whom James : 
was then in alliance, was beheaded. He was, how- 
ever, not condemned for his piracy in America, but 
for the old offence of the attempt in favour of Arabella 
Stuart. 

Throughout the reign of James I. the Puritan party 
increased in strength and numbers. As has been 
aheady said, the nobles had lost much of their power 
in the Wars of the Roses , and the Tudors had gained 
the strength which they had lost. James, without 
knowing how to exert his power with the same effect 
as Elizabeth, made so great a display of it, that the 
middle classes considered it a grievance, and being 
also strongly infected with the Puritan spirit, there was 
great disaffection growing up among them towards the 
government both of Church and King. 

Much discontent was also occasioned by the con- 
duct of the favourite, on whom both the King and his 
son Charles had set their affections. This was George 
Villiers, a handsome and clever man, of worthless 
character, yet so beloved by James that he created him 
Duke of l^ckingham, and threw almost all his power 
into his hands. From his likeness to a picture of St. 
Stephen, the King, who gave nicknames to all his 
friends, commonly called him ^'Steenie," while he 
allowed himself to be called by him, "dear sow," 
"dad," and "gossip.'' 
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A marriage was proposed between Charles Prince 
of Wales , and the Princess Maria Alethea of Spain, 
and the King was persuaded by him and Buckingham 
to allow them to go to Madrid, that he might see the 
lady and speak for himself. They travelled in disguise; 
and to the great amazement of the English ambassador 
at Lisbon, the Duke of Buckingham entered his apart- 
ment, announcing that he had left the Prince of Wales 
in the street with the baggage. 

They were received at Madrid with great state; but 
Charles was disappointed to find that the princesses 
were not allowed to speak to any young man, and he 
was scarcely even permitted to look at them in the 
theatre. Hearing that Maria Alethea was walking in 
the gardens of the palace , he clambered over the wall 
to speak to her; but no sooner had he done so than 
he was met by an old Marquis, who besought him to 
retire, telling him it would be his death if he allowed 
him to approach her. 

Charles returned to England through France, and at 
Paris attended a court ball, where he saw the Princess 
Henrietta Maria, a beautiful girl of fifteen, sister to 
King Louis XIU., and so admired her brilliant dark 
eyes and fine complexion, that he persuaded his father 
to break off the Spanish marriage and make arrange- 
ments for obtaining her hand. 

Shortly after his return. King James fell ill of an 
ague, and at the end of a fortnight died, on the 23rd 
of March, 1625, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and 
the twenty-third of his reign. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CHARLES L THE MARTYR. 1625-1649. 

PART I. SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 1625-1638. 

Charles I. came to the crown in his twenty<>seventh 
year. He was a noble and royal-looking person, with 
a remarkably fine forehead, chestnut hair, and features 
of great beauty, yet with a certain expression of 
melancholy, that caused it to be said that he must be 
fated to die a violent and unfortunate death. 

Though he was a man of deep and earnest piety, 
and a King whose chief concern was to fulfil his duty, 
in the early years of his reign he suffered himself to 
be almost entirely ruled by the Duke of Buckingham, 
who abused his favour, behaved haughtily to the other 
peers, and even carried his folly so far as to be in- 
solent to the young Queen Henrietta Maria. 

The Queen herself was not looked on with affection 
by the people, on account of her being of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which caused her to regard her hus- 
band's religion with so much dislike, that she would 
never consent to be crowned by an English bishop. 
Charles was much attached to her, and allowed her to 
know his state secrets, and to influence his conduct 
more than was prudent. 

In 1630 the Duke of Buckingham was appointed 
to take the command of an army sent to the aid of 
the French Protestants; but while at Portsmouth, pre- 
paring to embark, he was stabbed to the heart at the 
door of his house by a man named Felton, and in- 
stantly expired. Felton was arrested on the spot, tried 
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and ezecutedy but without confessing what caused him 
to commit the murder. 

Charles had inherited from his father high ideas of 
the power of a king of England, and permitted his 
ministers to act in a vexatious and oppressive manner 
as regarded fines and taxes. 

These exactions added to the former spirit of dis- 
affection; and in the House of Commons there were 
many members who were strongly opposed to his 
measures. The Puritans, of whom there were many 
in parliament, hated him because he was a zealous 
true-hearted Churchman, anxious for the honour and 
purity of the English Church; and William Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was so earnest in the same 
cause as to give great offence to them. 

It was the King's great desire to restore the Church 
of Scotland, where, as has already been said, the 
people, in their zeal against Romanism, had cast away 
and set at naught sacred things ordained by the 
Apostles themselves. Archbishop Laud arranged a 
Prayer-Book, and bishops were consecrated and sent 
to Scotland; but the people would not submit to the 
change. On the first Sunday that a clergyman ap- 
peared in a surplice in a church at Edinburgh, and 
commenced the Liturgy, a woman threw a stool at his 
head, and there was such an uproar that he could 
scarcely escape with his life. 

A number of Scots bound themselves by an engage- 
ment, called the Solemn League and Covenant, to 
resist the measures proposed; and there was a growing 
disposition to resist the royal authority. 
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PART n. THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 164O-1642. 

According to the law, no money could be raised 
without the consent of parliament; but whenever 
Charles assembled it to ask for supplies, the Commons, 
instead of attending to the business before them, made 
speeches . about liberty, complained of his measures, 
and required him to give up some of his power. 

Wearied with their clamours, the King dissolved the 
parliament and tried to govern without it; but this 
was so contrary to the laws and constitution, that he 
was soon obliged to summon another. 

The greater number of the new members were Puri- 
tans, who had long been discontented, and were re- 
solved to make their complaints heard. Soon after 
they were assembled, they took upon themselves to 
arrest and imprison both Archbishop Laud and Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, who, when Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, had, by his stem justice and activity 
in the cause of the Church, drawn upon himself the 
hatred of all his master's enemies. 

When brought before the House for his trial, he 
showed most noble firmness and dignity; but his 
enemies unjustly found him guilty of various offences, 
and condemned him to death. Still, however, as he 
could not be executed without a warrant from the 
King, who loved and trusted him greatly, there were 
great hopes that he would be spared. 

But ihe people, led astray by the seditious men to 
whom they eagerly listened, clamoured for his blood 
so loudly, that a general rebellion was feared; and the 
King was advised by men who should have been 
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ashamed of such counsel, not to endanger himself, his 
children, and his crown; while the nohle-minded Straf- 
ford himself wrote to desire him not to regard his life 
in comparison with the peace of the kingdom. 

Charles had not strength of mind to resist the cries 
of the people, the comisels of his ministers, and the 
entreaties of his wife's mother, who was dreadfully 
alarmed by the tumult. His resolution failed, and he 
consented to the death of one whom he knew to be an 
innocent man, and one of the most £uthful and devoted 
friends that ever monarch possessed. 

Strafford was more grieved at the King's failure 
than at his own death. He only said, ''Put not your 
trust in princes, nor in any child of man;" and then 
addressed himself to prepare for death. He had long 
lived in friendship with Archbishop Laud, had sought 
his advice, and laboured with him for the good of the 
Church; and now, as he was led forth to be beheaded, 
he knelt down before his prison-chamber, and received 
his last farewell and apostolic blessing. 

With bitter repentance Charles ever after remem- 
bered the death of Strafford, and mourned over it as 
one of his greatest sins. It had not even the effect 
of satisfying the discontented. What they gained 
only led them to demand more, or rather to ^e it 
to themselves. The House of Commons was beyond 
all control — ^passed an act which declared that they 
could not be dissolved without their own consent — and 
assumed many powers which they had never before 
possessed. 

The King attempted to regain his authority by going 
to the House in person and arresting &ve of the most 
seditious members; but unhappily he tpld his wife of 
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his design, and she had the indiscretion to repeat it 
to a lady, by whom it was betrayed to the enemy. 
The members left the house before he arrived there, 
and he could therefore only demand to have them 
given up to him; but instead of this, they were, the 
next time they appeared in the House, escorted thither 
by six thousand armed men, shouting with joy, calling 
for justice to their innocence, and reviling the King, 
who, alarmed by this violence, fled with his family to 
Hampton Court. 

The kingdom was divided into two parties — the 
lojral faithful servants of the King, who called them- 
selves Cavaliers, but were termed by their enemies 
Malignants, and the Puritans, whom in return they 
called Roundheads, from the manner in which they 
wore their hair, cut very short and close, so that their 
ears stood out like handles; whereas the Cavaliers 
wore long curled flowing hair, with one lock longer 
than the rest, which they trained with great care, and 
called the "love-lock." Tlie Puritans held this fashion 
in great abhorrence, and affected great plainness of 
dress; while the young Cavaliers, by way of contrast, 
wore the most elegant and expensive garments that 
they could devise. 

FART m. THE GREAT REBELUON. 1 642- 1 644. 

At length affairis came to such a pass, that Lon- 
don was no longer a safe abode for the King, who 
retired to the north of England, where Sir John 
Hotham, governor of Hull, committed the flrst open 
act of rebellion by refusing to admit him into the 
town. 
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Queen Henrietta soon after conducted her daughter 
Mary to Holland, to be msirried to William of Nassau, 
Prince of Orange , and carried with her all the plate 
and jewels she could collect, by which means she 
raised a considerable sum to assist her husband. On 
the 22nd of August, 1642, Charles set up his standard 
at Nottingham, and called his loyal subjects round 
him. Many noble and gallant gentlemen came to join 
him, with their tenants, and such soldiers as they could 
pay, and were placed under the command of the Earl 
of Lindsay; while Prince Rupert, son to the King's 
sister, Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, had a body of 
horse under his separate command. 

At the same time the Roundheads also assembled 
in arms. A few of their number were nobles, among 
whom the Earl of Essex (son to Elizabeth's favourite) 
had the command; there were many persons of the 
middle classes, and many gentlemen of birth and 
education, who were led into rebellion by zeal against 
what they considered unjust tyranny and false prin- 
ciples of Church government. The most noted was 
Oliver Cromwell, a man of good family, who, after 
having practised the trade of a brewer at Northampton, 
had become a member of parliament, where he sup- 
ported every measure which could tend to the over- 
throw of Church and crown. He went beyond the 
Puritans in dislike to creeds and forms of worship; 
and by much earnestness, either real or affected, in 
his religion, together with his great talents and com- 
manding character, soon gained considerable influence, 
and became the leading man among the rebels. The 
regiment which he commanded was called the Iron- 
sides, from their great courage, and the stern gloomy 
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manners which they adopted; and they chiefly con- 
tributed to the success of the Roundheads. 

The first battle was fought at Edgehill, on the 23rd 
of October. Prince Rupert easily broke one wing of 
the Parliamentary army, and gaJloped off in pursuit, 
leaving Lord Lindsay's troops unsupported. The con- 
sequence was that they were overpowered, Lindsay 
himself mortally wounded and made prisoner, and his 
son, Montague Bertie, also wounded, and taken in 
trying to rescue him. The earl was carried into a 
shed and laid on some straw, where he was visited by 
many of the rebel gentlemen. He told them he was 
sorry to see them engaged in so foul a rebellion, and 
sent a message to Essex to the same effect. He died 
the next morning; and his son remained a prisoner, 
though Charles made many efforts to obtain his liberty. 

In the course of the winter Queen Henrietta re- 
turned from Holland, bringing with her a quantity of 
arms and ammunition, and landed at Burlington, in 
Yorkshire, where the rebels fired upon the house in 
which she slept, so that she was obliged to leave it in 
the middle of the night. Yet her spirit was so bold 
that she returned to her room after she had once left 
the house, to fetch away her little dog. She rejoined 
her husband at Edgehill, and going with him to Ox- 
ford, held her court there, until the rebels obliged 
the King to retreat, and to send her into Devonshire 
for security. 

At Exeter was born her youngest daughter; and a 
fortnight after, she was forced to fly to the coast and 
embark for France, leaving her infant under the care 
of Lady Morton. King Charles arriving shortly after. 
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the babe "was baptized by the name of Henrietta Anne, 
and received his blessing. He never saw h&c again. 

The year 1644 was most disastrous to the Cavaliers, 
for Prince Rupert was signally defeated at Marston 
Moor by Oliver Cromwell; and in the course of the 
same year, Archbishop Laud was brought to trial and 
suffered death. As if to mark still more plainly that 
he was a martyr for the doctrines and dignities of the 
English Church, on the very day of his execution the 
use of the Prayer Book was forbidden by act of par- 
liament. 

There were better hopes for the royal cause in 
Scotland, where the gallant Marquis of Montrose and 
the Highlanders were gloriously opposing the Cove- 
nanters under the Marquis of Argyle; and Charles 
marched northwards to join him, but meeting the 
Roundheads at Naseby, Rupert's impatience again led 
to a total defeat. 

Charles was obliged to retreat to Oxford; and 
Rupert, going to Bristol, promised to hold out the 
castle during a siege of several months, but he had 
not sufficient patience or resolution to keep his word, 
and yielded a few days after the enemy first appeared 
before the walls. At the same time the Covenanters 
routed Montrose's troops at Philiphaugh — the English 
rebels advanced upon Oxford, and Charles was re- 
duced to the greatest distress. 

PART IV. IMPRISONMENT OF CHARLES. 1 644- 1 649. 

The last hope of the King was in throwing himself 
on the generosity of the Scottish Covenanters, who 
pretended to be loyal subjects, though they were in 
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arms against his authority. He travelled to join them 
in the disguise of a servant, but, on reaching their 
army, found himself a prisoner. They guarded him 
closely, treated him with disrespect, and at length, on 
receiving a sum of money, for ever disgraced them- 
selves by delivering him up to his enemies. 

He was taken first to Holmby Castle, and then to 
his palace of Hampton Court, and here many con- 
ferences were held between him and his subjects; but 
they led to no agreement, as he would not consent to 
abolish the order of bishops, as they required, or to do 
anything against his conscience. 

He afterwards escaped to the Isle of Wight, whence 
he hoped to find some means of reaching the conti- 
nent; but there he again fell into the hands of his 
enemies. He was lodged in Carisbrooke Castle, where 
he remained for a whole year, at first allowed to ride, 
to hunt, and to hold a kind of court, but gradually de- 
prived of every indulgence, and even of every faithful 
servant whom he could trust. 

Throughout his misfortunes, his patience, calmness, 
and dignity were unshaken, and won the respect of all 
who approached him. During his imprisonment he 
wrote a number of papers, records of his own feelings, 
prayers formed on the model of the Psalms, and re- 
flections on his situation, which were published after 
his death under the title of "Eikon Basilike, or the 
Royal Image," and in which may be clearly seen how 
completely he forgave his enemies, how deeply he re- 
pented of his early sins, and how earnestly he prayed 
for the welfare of the misguided people who had 
driven him from his throne, and were now about to 
take away his life. 
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The original Puritan party in parliament having 
gained all they desired, would willingly have rested 
there; but the army which they had raised to resist the 
King's lawful authority had now become too powerful 
for them. A great part of the army held far wilder 
notions of religion and of liberty than the Puritans; 
they called themselves Independents, and were under 
the influence of Oliver Cromwell, who had so won 
their affection that he could use them for any purpose 
he desired. 

Finding the House of Commons unwilling to pro- 
ceed to all lengths against the King, he in the first 
place took him out of the hands of the persons em- 
ployed by them, and sent soldiers to conduct him to 
Hurst Castle, where he remained in the keeping of the 
army. Cromwell next employed Colonel Pryde to 
drive all the members out of the House excepting fifty, 
with whom he could do as he chose, and who were 
conmionly known by the nickname of the Rump. 

He then dared to bring his sovereign to a trial, for 
what he was pleased to call treason against the nation. 
Charles was conducted firom Hurst Castle to Windsor, 
where every token of respect towards him was discon- 
tinued; and from thence to Whitehall, where he was 
placed in preparation for his trial 

PART V. MARTYKDOM OF CHARLES. 1 649. 

At Westminster Charles was brought before the ap- 
pointed judges, and called on to reply to the charges 
laid against him; but as no one present had any right 
to try him, he refused to listen or to make any answer. 
Upon this they condemned him to be beheaded ia 
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three days' time, that is to say, on the 30th of January, 
1649. 

On his way back to his prison at Whitehall , one 
of the soldiers who guarded him said, "God bless 
you, Sir;'' on which the officer in command struck the 
man on the mouth. "Methinks," said the King, ''the 
punishment exceeds the offence." 

The next day, which was Sunday, he spent in 
preparations for his death; and to his great comfort 
he was allowed the attendance of Juxon, Bishop of 
London. In the evening he asked to see his children, 
Elizabeth and Henry, who alone of all his family re- 
mained in London. Elizabeth, who was twelve years 
old, wrote an account of what passed in this last sad 
meeting. 

He talked to her long and earnestly, advising her 
what books to study, and giving her his last messages 
for her mother and brothers. He told her not to 
grieve for him, for he was about to die a glorious 
death for maintaining the laws of the country and true 
religion. Then taking on his knee little Henry, who 
was but eight years of age, he said, ''Sweetheart, now 
will they cut off thy father's head." The child looked 
earnestly at him, and he continued, "Mark, child, 
what I say. You must not be a king so long as your 
brothers Charles and James are aUve, for they will cut 
off your brothers' heads, when they can catch them, 
and cut off thy head too at last; therefore, I charge 
thee, do not be made a king by them." The boy 
answered, with many tears, "I will be torn in pieces 
first!" and the King, well pleased with his earnestness, 
sent them away with his prayers and blessings. 

The next morning the King awoke early, in the 
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cheerful spirit of a maityXf and prepared for his execu- 
tion. Bishop Juxon soon came to him, and read to 
him the twenty-seventh chapter of St. Matthew. The 
King at first thanked him for choosing a portion of 
Scripture so well suited to his circumstances , and was 
much affected on finding it was the Lesson appointed 
for the day. 

At ten o'clock be was led to the scaffold, and after 
mounting it commenced a speech to the assembled 
multitude; but the guards, fearing the effect it might 
produce, made so much noise that he could only be 
heard by those who stood near. He declared his for- 
giveness of his enemies, prayed that the sin might not 
be laid to their charge, and said that he died a Chris- 
tian in the faith of the Church of England. 

Then turning to Juxon, he said, ''I have on my 
side a good cause and a gracious God.'' 

The bishop answered, "There is but one stage 
more, and it will cany you from earth to heaven!" 

"I go," proceeded Charles, "to exchange a cor- 
ruptible crown for an incorruptible!" He then took off 
the blue ribbon and jewel of the Order of the Garter, 
which he gave to the bishop to carry to his eldest son, 
adding the word, "Remember," by which it is be- 
lieved that he reminded the bishop to repeat to young 
Charles his commands to take no vengeance for his 
death. 

His long flowing hair, now quite grey from his 
toils and sorrows, was cut off; and then kneeling down 
by the block, he continued for some time in prayer; 
after which he gave the appointed signal by stretching 
out his hands, and the executioner cut off his head at 
a single blow. 
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His corpse was carried to Windsor Castle; and a 
few nights after, it was buried in St. George's Chapel, 
where often he had knelt in all the splendour of 
royalty, at the head of his gallant Knights of. the 
Grarter, with the banners of his ancestors and theirs 
waving above their heads. But now the gorgeous 
chapel was half ruined and desecrated by the enemies 
of the Church, and the sad train who followed his 
body to the grave only consisted of the good Bishop 
Juxon and four faithful nobles— the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Southampton, the young Earl of Lindsay, 
and Sejonour, Marquis of Hertford, once the husband 
of Arabella Stuart— besides a party of Cromwell's 
soldiers, who forbade them even to lay him in his 
grave with the prayers of the Church. 

Yet to the feelings of the mourners it was as if 
Heaven itself sent a witness to the purity and spotless 
life of the martyr; for as they passed in the winter 
night from the castle to the chapel, a sudden shower 
of snow covered the black velvet psill; and "So/' as 
they said, "our King went white to his grave." 

Recollecting that this had also been the colour of 
his coronation robes, which was unusual, they gave 
him the name of the White King. They remembered 
also that the text of the sermon preached at his coro- 
nation was, "Be faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life." 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

CHARLES IL 1649-1685. 

PART L EXPEDITION TO SCOTLAND. 1649-165I. 

The reign of Charles n. dates from the time of his 
father's martyrdom, but it was eleven years before he 
was restored to the throne. 

At the beginning of the war both he and his 
brother James had usually accompanied their father at 
the head of his army; but after the battle of Marston 
Moor, the Prince of Wales, for greater security, was 
sent with the King's trusty minister, the £arl of 
Qarendon, to the Scilly Isles, where for some time he 
remained, but afterwards was enabled to take refuge 
with his sister Mary in Holland. 

There learning the news of his father's trial, he 
immediately sent his signature in blank to Cromwell, 
offering himself to be bound by any conditions the 
rebels might choose so that the King's life was spared. 
No notice was taken of this proposal, and he soon 
after joined his mother at Paris. The Scots, who had 
sold their ELing, affected great horror at his murder, 
and sent to Paris to invite his son to come and reign 
over them. He accepted their invitation, but was soon 
heartily weary of the life he led among them, which 
was indeed ill suited to the tastes of a lively youth of 
nineteen, just arrived from the brilliant court of 
France. 

They thought every amusement sinful, and kept 
hitn under the severest restraint, often obliging him 
to listen to long sermons on the misconduct of his 
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father, which they said had been the cause of all his 
calamities. Scarcely any respect was paid to him, 
nor any attempt made to gratify any of his wishes, so 
that he was thoroughly disgusted with his situation, 
and with the sourness and hypocrisy of the men who 
surrounded him. 

Advancing into Scotland, Cromwell defeated the 
Q)venanters at Dunbar; but while he was following 
up his success, by filling their cities with his troops, 
Charles suddenly led the Scots into England, and 
being joined by a number of Cavaliers, advanced to 
Worcester, where he was proclaimed King. Cromwell, 
however, following him closely, overtook him there, 
and so entirely routed his army that the young ELing 
himself rode from the battle-field with only four or five 
attendants. 

Warrants were issued and rewards offered for the 
apprehension of Charles Stuart, Son of the Last Man, 
as the rebels called him; and he was forced to have 
recourse to various disguises and concealments. At 
one time he took refuge in a wood called Boscobel, 
under the protection of four labouring men, brothers, 
of the name of Penderell. When he approached their 
cottage, their old mother came out, kissed his hand, 
and blessed God for having chosen her sons to pre- 
serve the life of their King. The wood was searched 
through and through by the Roundheads, and at one 
time Charles could find no better shelter than an oak 
tree, among the branches of which he sat, hidden by 
the leaves, watching the soldiers searching the neigh- 
bouring thickets, while William Penderell and his wife 
kept guard below under pretence of gathering sticks 
for firewood. 
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After leaving Boscobel he was conducted for many 
miles towards Bristol by a yomig lady, named Jane 
Lane, who rode behind him on a pillion, while he was 
disguised as a servant. More than once he was nearly 
discovered — at one time through his awkwardness, 
when a cook asked him to turn the spit; and at 
others, by persons who had seen him as Prince of 
Wales, for his keen dark eyes and strongly-marked 
features were such as were not easily forgotten. But 
Miss Lane usually contrived to keep him from observa- 
tion, by saying that her man Wliliam was unwell, and 
desiring that he might have a room to himself. 

On arriving at Trent he learned that he should not 
be able to find a ship at Bristol, and therefore changed 
his course for Brighton, whence he sailed for France, 
and safely arrived at St. Germain's, a palace which 
had been lent by the French royal family to his mother, 
Queen Henrietta Maria. 

PART n. THE EXILED ROTAL FAMILY. 1649-1660. 

Charles n. spent the following years partly at St 
Germain's and partly with his eldest sister, Mary, the 
widow of William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, who 
resided at the Hague. 

His brother James, Duke of York, had before his 
father's death made his escape from the palace of St. 
James's, where he was confined with his brother and 
sister, Henry and Elizabeth. While playing at hide- 
and-seek with them and some other young people, he 
secretly left the palace, and meeting a trusty friend, 
was by him disguised in girl's clothes, and conducted 
to a vessel, which safely conveyed him to the Continent^ 
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The princess Elizabeth, and Henry Duke of Glouces- 
ter, remained prisoners for some time, first in London, 
than at Penshurst, and afterwards at Carisbrooke. 
They were no longer caUed by their titles, but ad- 
dressed as Elizabeth and Harry Stuart; and Cromwell 
even proposed to bind the boy apprentice to a shoe- 
maker, and marry the princess to one of his own sons, 
or of Colonel Pryde's. From such a fate, however, 
she was spared. She was gradually pining away under 
her sorrow for her father, and after languishing for 
many weeks, with no friend near her but her little 
brother, in her fourteenth year she was found dead in 
her room at Carisbrooke, her cheek resting on her 
open Bible. 

Henry, when about thirteen, was permitted to join 
his mother at Paris, whither the little Henrietta had 
already been conveyed by her governess. Lady Morton. 
This lady had been forced to disguise herself and her 
charge in rags, and to beg her way to the coast, calling 
the child Piers, because that name was- something like 
''princess," as little Henrietta pronounced it in her im- 
perfect language; and often was she alarmed when the 
unconscious child strove to make everyone understand 
that she was a young princess, and no beggar-boy. 

It was now made evident how much better it would 
have been had Charles I., like his brother Henry, 
refused to marry a Roman Catholic. He had brought 
up his children in his own Church, and had obtained 
from his wife a solemn promise not to interfere with 
their faith; but regardless of this pledge, she proceeded 
to educate the young Henrietta as a Romanist, and 
used every effort to induce Henry to forsake the 
Church of England. 

Kings of England, 1 4 
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Young as he was, however, he had learned to be 
firm in the faith which had supported his father and 
sister. He always refused to argue with the Romish 
priests employed by his mother to convert him, but in 
spite of every persuasion he steadily continued every 
morning to attend the service of his own Church at 
the chapel of Sir Richard Browne, the English am- 
bassador, originally sent by King Charles, and though 
a Cavalier, still retained by Cromwell. 

The Queen, by the advice of the priests, had re- 
course to persecution. She removed all the furniture 
from her son's room, and turned his horses out of the 
stable, so that he was obliged to take shelter with 
some exiled Cavalier gentlemen, who having lost nearly 
their whole property, could ill afford to maintain him. 

At length Charles II. and the Princess of Orange, 
very indignant at their's mother's treatment of him, 
sent for him to Holland; where he remained until, 
with his brother, the Duke of York, he joined the 
army of the King of France, in which they both greatly 
distinguished tliemselves. 

Prince Rupert took the command of some ships 
which had left Cromwell's fleet, and cruised in the 
English Channel and the Mediterranean, considerably 
annoying Cromwell's admirals. His brother. Prince 
Maurice, who had likewise served in his uncle's army, 
was lost at sea, probably off the Canary Islands. 

PART m. THE COMMONWEALTH. 1653-1658. 

In the meantime England was in a lamentable state. 
The bishops had either fled, were living in concealment, 
or were imprisoned; the clergy were hunted from their 
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parishes, and unordained men thrust into their places; 
the Prayer Book was condemned, and those who would 
receive the ordinances of the Church were forced to 
meet for the purpose in secret, as in the days of the 
early Christians. The churches were profaned by the 
solcUers, who were often lodged in them, and in deri- 
sion would use the fonts as troughs for their horses, 
and the painted windows as marks to shoot at, and yet 
pretended that these desecrations were proofs of their 
zeal for religion. 

Almost every Rot^idhead carried a Bible at his belt, 
^d whenever the ^rmy halted one soldier or another 
would begin to preach from it, often uttering dreadful 
blasphemies, as they pretended to prophesy what should 
be the successes and glpries of the Saints, as they called 
themselves. 

Cromwell himself was always talking of his con- 
science and love of religion, in long rambling speeches 
which nobody could understand, nor he himself ex- 
plain — mists of words so confused that it was impos- 
sible to charge him with having made any statement 
or any promise. Whatever he might say, his con- 
science always seemed best satisfied with what led to 
his own exaltation. Still, there can be no doubt that 
he was sincere and did really feel that he was able to 
manage affairs ^ no one else could do, for the wel- 
fare of the country, and this sense of ability and power 
seemed to him a real inspiration from Heaven. 

The House of Commons, which at first begun the 
course of rebellion, had lost all the power for which 
they had striven; and even the sha,meful remnant 
termed the ''Rump'' was at length to be set aside. 
Cromwell, attended by his soldiers, suddenly entered 

14* 
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the House, called one member a drunkard and another 
an extortioner, drove them all out, locked the door, 
and put the key in his pocket. 

He then proceeded to summon a new parliament, 
which was called "Barebones' Parliament," from the 
name of the speaker, who was a leather-seller; but 
not finding his new members sufficiently subservient, 
he dismissed them also, and named a council of officers 
by whom he was appointed Lord Protector of the 
Realm, with more power than any sovereign had 
enjoyed since the time of King John. Such was the 
result of the rebellion which had been commenced in 
the hope of gaining greater liberties. 

For five years Oliver Cromwell ruled as Protector. 
He showed great ability in his management of the 
interests of England with regard to foreign nations. 
The English fleet twice defeated the Dutch on their 
own coast, and also took Jamaica from the Spaniards; 
and both France and Spain were forced to acknowledge 
the Protector, and conclude a peace very favourable to 
England. 

Cromwell, however, met with little happiness in his 
usurped authority. Most of his family grieved over 
his rebellion, and longed for the restoration of the 
rightful King; and his best beloved daughter, Mrs. 
Qaypole, on her death-bed spoke so earnestly to him 
of his crimes, as to fill him with remorse and terror. 
He was constantly tormented by the fear of assassina- 
tion, always wore armour under his clothes, and never 
slept two nights together in the same room. 

He died on the 3rd of September, 1658; and on 
the same day there was one of the most frightful storms 
ever known in this country. 
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PART IV. THE RESTORATION. 1660. 

Richard Cromwell, eldest son of Oliver, having 
succeeded to the Protectorate, soon showed that he was 
without either the talents or ambition of his father, 
and governed with a feeble hand. All minds became 
turned to the hope of a restoration; and even those who 
had first begun the rebellion, finding how mistaken 
they had been, became eager to recall the rightful 
prince. 

The army, raised by Cromwell to be the most 
powerful body in the country, was commanded by 
General Monk, who, after consultation with other 
persons of influence, sent an invitation to the young 
exiled Eang, promising to place him on the throne of 
his ancestors. The Protector Richard, with little regret, 
laid aside his dignity, and retired to his own estates, 
where he spent the rest of his life in privacy. 

It was on his thirtieth birth-day, the 29th of May, 
1660, that Charles II. between his brothers James and 
Henry, rode into London through such rejoicing crowds, 
that he declared that he could not think why he should 
have stayed away so long, since everyone seemed so 
glad to see him. 

Such bishops as were still living were restored to 
their sees, Juxon being made archbishop in the place 
of Laud; the clergy returned to their parishes; the 
use of the Prayer Book was restored; and the 30th of 
January and 29th of May were appointed to be ob- 
served by the nation — ^the first as a day of fasting and 
sorrow for the murder, of Charles I., the second of 
thanksgiving for the Restoration. 
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In the midst of the rejoicings and festivals, the 
young Henry Duke of Gloucester was attacked by the 
small-pox, and died in his twentieth year, to the great 
sorrow of the King, who loved him better than any 
other of his family. A few tnonths after, his sister 
Mary, Princess of Orange, died of the same complaint, 
leaving a son, William, who afterwards became Stadt- 
holder, or chief governor of Holland. 

It was well for Henry that his early death saved 
him from the temptations of Ms brother's example. 
The sour hypocrisy and fanaticism of the Scottish 
Covenanters had disgusted Charles with such Pro- 
testantism as they professed, and given him a strong 
inclination for the Romish Church; but his fear of 
offending his subjects made him conceal his senti* 
ments; and, in truth, his conduct showed indifference 
to the precepts of any religion. 

During their wandering and unsettled life, both he 
and the Duke of York had contracted habits of vice, 
and learned the selfish and profligate customs which 
prevailed in the French court; and his ei^tmple was 
rendered more dangerous by the charm of his manners. 
The *' Merry Monarch,*' as he was called, had a noble 
and graceful figure, though his features were remark- 
ably plain; and, together with all the dignity of his 
rank, had a honest plainness of speech, a brilliant 
wit, and a good-natured familiarity of address, which 
charmed all who approached him, and obliged those 
who most disapproved his conduct to feel attached to 
his person. 

His abilities were great, and he usually formed just 
opinions, but he was too indolent to act upon them, 
and so easy and careless that he cx>uld be persuaded 
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into anything. His character was well described by a 
paper which his witty friend, the Earl of Rochester, 
fixed on his bed-room door — 

" Here lies our mutton-eating king, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing. 
And never did a wise one." 

His wife was Catharine of Braganza, a princess of 
Portugal, a meek and patient lady, who loved him 
with all her heart, though he unkindly neglected her; 
and who lived with such purity and piety in the midst 
of his wicked court, that he could not help respecting 
her. 

Indeed, bad as his own conduct was, he knew how 
to esteem the pure and holy. Dr. Ken, a Canon of 
Winchester, having refused to allow his house to be 
defiled by the presence of one of the King's guilty 
companions, Charles declared he was in the right, 
made him one of his own chaplains, and afterwards 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. His appointments to the 
dignities of the Church were in general excellent, and 
the bishops chosen by him were among the best sup- 
porters of the Church of England. 

PART V. THE PLAGUE AND FIRE OF LONDON. 

1665-1666. 

In 1665 the city of London was visited with a 
frightful pestilence, which raged for nearly a year, and 
is called the Great Plague of London. After a few 
hours' illness, attended by frightful sufferings, death 
was almost certain; and in the first few months nearly 
seventy thousand persons perished. 
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Every house where an inhabitant was infected, was 
closely shut up by order of the government, and the 
door marked with a red cross. Scarcely a living crea- 
ture was seen in the streets, except the attendants on 
the carts which daily travelled through the city to 
collect the dead and cast them into large pits opened 
to receive them, for so great were the numbers that it 
was impossible to give them separate graves or to read 
the burial service over them. When the heat of the 
summer was past, the infection became less violent and 
recoveries more frequent, until at length this dreadful 
visitation was removed. 

But it was followed the next year by another great 
calamity. A fire broke out in a bake-house in a small 
street in London, and owing to a high wind spread 
rapidly, and raged for three days without ceasing. 
Few lives were lost, but more than half the city was 
burnt, with eighty-nine churches, among which was 
St. Paul's Cathedral, before the progress of the flames 
was stopped, by the blowing up of some houses be- 
tween them and the remaining streets, by order of the 
King and Duke of York, who exerted themselves 
greatly and wisely on this occasion. Great as was the 
misfortune at the time, it proved in the end of great 
advantage, for the fire cleansed and purified the city, 
consuming everything tainted with the plague: new 
streets, wider, cleaner, and more wholesome, were 
erected, and the pestilence has never since appeared 
in the city. 

The English fleet had been left by Cromwell in 
excellent order, and both the King and his brother 
took great interest in it. James was Lord High Ad- 
miral, and with Prince Rupert and the Earl of Sand- 
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wich twice defeated the Dutch on their own coast; 
but the enemy took their revenge by sailing up the 
Thames as far as Gravesend, and attempting to burn 
the ships at Portsmouth and Plymouth. 

Afterwards, however, they attempted to make a 
treaty with England; but Louis XIV. of France being 
afraid that such an alliance would be contrary to his 
interests, sent Charles's youngest sister, Henrietta, who 
was married to his brother, the Duke of Orleans, to 
visit the King of England, and she persuaded him to 
accept a bribe which might bind him to the cause of 
France. 

Poor Henrietta was soon after poisoned in the prime 
of her youth and beauty, by a wicked favourite of her 
husband; but her work, to the disgrace of her brother 
and of her country, fully succeeded. Charles had 
already dismissed the Earl of Clarendon, his father's 
friend and his best counsellor; and the ministers by 
whom he was surrounded through the remainder of his 
reign, were base enough to receive bribes to prevent 
them from interfering in the wars between Louis XIV. 
and the Dutch. 

In Scotland Charles endeavoured to follow out his 
father's designs by forbidding the meetings of the 
Covenanters, and placing regularly ordained clergymen 
in the parishes; but many persons refused to listen to 
them, and met to worship in lonely spots on the hills 
and moors. Soldiers were sent to disperse these schis- 
matical congregations; resistance was offered, and the 
minds of both parties became violently exasperated. 
John Graham of Clayerhouse, commander of the royal 
troops, treated the Covenanters with great severity; and 
some fanatics of their party way-laid and murdered 
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Sharpe, Archbishop of St. Andrew's. From that time 
a bloody civil war was carried on in Scotland. 



PART VI. THE POPISH AND RYE-HOUSE PLOTS. 

1679-1685. 

James Duke of York did not possess the grace and 
wit of his brother, but he had more honesty and 
sincerity. like Charles, he was unhappily led, by 
his dislike to the violent doctrines of the Puritans, to 
despise the truly Catholic Church, for which his father 
had died a martyr; but, unlike Charles, he sacrificed 
his worldly interest to his conscience, and openly pro- 
fessed himself a Romanist. 

This was a matter of great concern to the people, 
as he was next heir to the crown, and the persecutions 
of Queen Mary had made them dread the reign of a 
Roman Catholic sovereign. The old rebellious Puritan 
spirit had not passed away, and the country was in 
a most excited state. A strange and mysterious accu- 
sation was made against the English Roman Catholics, 
who were still numerous, and many of whom had done 
good service to King Charles I. in the Rebellion. 

It was said that they intended to murder the King 
and ruin the Protestants, but how or by whom this 
was to be done was never explained. Perhaps the 
accusation was not altogether ungrounded, but it was 
cruelly and wickedly used by designing persons for 
getting rid of those whom they feared or disliked. A 
wretch named Titus Oates came forward and bore 
false witness against many Romanists, as well as 
against many honest and loyal English Churchmen; 
and to the shame of Charles 11. though he was con- 
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vinced of their innocence, and laughed at the story of 
the plot, he was persuaded to sign their death-war- 
rants because of the outcry against them. 

To disbelieve the existence of such a plot was con- 
sidered a proof of being concerned in it, and the 
King used to say that people were ready to accuse him of 
being engaged in the conspiracy against his own life. 

In the midst of these false and absurd tales of the 
Popish plot, a Protestant plot was discovered among 
the most vehement accusers. Lord^ William Russell, 
son to the Earl of Bedford, and a gentleman named 
Algernon Sidney, were among the most noted of those 
concerned in it. It had for its object to exclude the 
Duke of York from the throne, and confer it on one 
of his two nephews, the Prince of Orange, or the 
Duke of Monmouth; and the more violent of the con- 
spirators intended that the King should be murdered 
at a place called the Rye-House, from which the con- 
spiracy was termed the Rye-House Plot. 

When brought to trial. Lord Russell was attended 
by his excellent wife, who did all in her power to 
support and assist him , restraining her own grief lest 
it should lessen his courage and patience. He was 
condemned and executed, together with Sidney, as 
their treason merited; but such were his piety and 
resignation that there can be no doubt that mistaken 
zeal for religion led him astray. 

It was not wonderful that all honourable men were 
disgusted at the conduct of Charles and his court, 
where pleasure, ease, and indolence ^ alone seemed to 
prevail, and wheire every higher and nobler feeling was 
almost lost. It was a scene of vice glorying in her 
shame, and shameless self-indulgence, supported by 
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the bribes of the enemies of the country; and render- 
ing such a sight yet more melancholy, was the recol- 
lection that this was the son of the pure-hearted 
martyr — the prince who had grown up amid sorrow 
and privation — ^the King who had been welcomed with 
eager joy and high hope — ^the man of high talent, 
clear judgment, generous spirit, and merciful temper — 
one to whom nothing was wanting but high principle 
and strength of mind to have been one of the noblest 
of kings. 

But every opportunity, every advantage, had been 
lost, wasted, or perverted. The trial was over, and 
the last Sunday of Charles's life arrived, and found 
him seated amongst his shameless companions, listen- 
ing to a French boy singing love-songs, and watching 
his courtiers playing at cards. 

The very next morning, while dressing, he was 
struck with apoplexy, and though he soon recovered 
his senses, he lived only four days after it. Bishop 
Ken read to him the Service for the Visitation of the 
Sick; but he refused to receive the sacrament, saying 
there would be time enough. When, however, his 
brother James asked if he would see a Roman Catholic 
priest, he eagerly caught at the proposal, and the duke 
hurried in search of one. 

It was remarkable that the first he met was a person 
in whose room Charles had been hidden during his 
escape from Worcester, when he had read a book 
which first led him to prefer the Romish Church. At 
his hands he received the Communion a few hours 
before his death, which took place on the 6th of 
February, 1685, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and 
the twexijty-fifth of his reign, dating from the Restoration. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

JAMES 11. 1685—1688. 

PART X. MONMOUTH. 1 685. 

It has been already mentioned that the new king, 
James 11., was a Roman Catholic; and notwithstanding 
his promises that he would attempt nothing against 
the English Church, there was a general dislike of his 
person and distrust of his principles. This encouraged 
his nephew, the Duke of Monmouth, a worthless young 
man, who had been obliged to leave England from 
having taken part in the Rye-House Plot, to make an 
attempt to dethrone him. Landing at Lyme, in Dorset- 
shire, he advanced to Taunton, in Somersetshire, and 
was joined by a number of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country, but by no one of rank or in- 
fluence excepting the young Lord Grey of Ruthyn. At 
the Battle of Sedgemoor he was totally defeated by 
Lord Feversham, his troops dispersed, and he himself 
obliged to fly. He changed clothes with a shepherd, 
and hid himself in a ditch under a heap of fern; but 
he was there discovered, and brought a prisoner to 
London, where he was tried, condemned, and executed, 
as he well deserved. 

The consequences of his treason were lamentable. 
Many of his followers were put to death by the troops 
of Lord Feversham; and the remainder were tried by 
Lord Chief Justice. Jeffreys, a man who was a disgrace 
to his profession. He had risen to his dignity by 
means so base that his own father refused to receive a 
visit from him. He was of a cruel and violent temper. 
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and so much addicted to drinking that he often was 
not sober when he sat on the bench. Yet to this 
wretch James committed the Kves of his subjects! 
From Winchester to Cornwall his progress was known 
as the "Bloody Assize." Such juries as hesitated to 
convict where evidence was wanting, he either dis- 
missed, or threatened so furiously that they yielded; 
and bribes to the chief justice were the only means of 
saving the lives even of the innocent. At last James 
proclaimed a pardon; but he could not greatly have 
disapproved of the conduct of Jefireys, since he shortly 
after appointed him Lord Chancellor. 

These events, of course, added to his unpopularity, 
and at the same time he began to attempt alterations 
of the laws in favour of the Romanists. A Romish 
priest, named Petre, had great influence over him, and 
led him to make changes disapproved by wiser mem- 
bers of his own Church, and which filled his subjects 
with fear and doubt. Their best consolation was, that 
it was probable that he would be succeeded by a 
member of the English Church. 

At the time of the Restoration James had married 
a maid of honour of his sister Mary, Lady Anne 
Hyde, daughter to the great Earl of Clarendon. She 
died early, and only two of her children survived her, 
Mary and Anne, both of whom had been brought up 
in the Church of England, and were married to Pro- 
testant princes; Mary to her cousin, William, Prince 
of Orange, and Anne, to George, son of the King of 
Denmark. 

His second wife was of his own religion, Mary 
Beatrice d'Este, daughter of the Duke of Modena; but 
though they had had several children, ail had died in 
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their infancy; and as long as she had no brother, 
Mary Princess of Orange was next heir to the crown. 
Indeed, it was with this view that William had married 
her; and though he had every cause for gratitude to 
his uncle, he had long been intriguing against him in 
England. 

In the year 1688, to the great disappointment of 
those who had hoped to see the Princess of Orange 
Queen of England, a Prince of Wales was born, who, 
of course, had more right to the crown than his sisters. 
Princess Anne and her friends were impudent enough 
to spread a report that this poor child was no son of 
the King and Queen, but that he had been carried into 
the palace in a warming-pan, and shown as the queen's 
babe; and absurd as the story was, it was believed by 
many whose minds were excited against the King by 
his foolish and illegal conduct. 

PART n. THE REVOLUTION. 1 688. 

Shortly before the birth of his son, James had 
published a declaration which took off many of the 
restrictions under which Dissenters and Romanists had 
been placed, and he required of the clergy to an- 
nounce it from their pulpits. This — as the declaration 
was contrary to the laws of the realm and the interests 
of the Church — seven of the bishops, at whose head 
were the Archbishop Sancroft, and Ken of Bath and 
Wells, firmly refused to permit. The King therefore 
committed them to the Tow^; and three weeks after 
the birth of his son, they were brought to trial at 
Westminster Hall. They had done nothing in which 
they were not fully justified by the law of the land, 
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and the judges pronounced their acquittal. This news 
was received by the people with shouts of joy, bon- 
fires, and every possible demonstration of delight, as 
well as of dislike to the King and his party. 

While the minds of the people were in this disaf- 
fected condition, the Prince of Orange, having lost the 
hope of his wife's inheriting the crown, resolved to 
drive his father-in-law from his throne. He sailed 
from Holland, and on the 5th of November, 1688, 
landed at Torbay, whence he marched to Exeter, set- 
ting forth declarations of the tyranny of James, the 
peril of the Church, and the deceit which he pretended 
was practised in the person of the Prince of Wales. 

On the news of his landing, James joined the army 
at Salisbury, but was prevented from taking vigorous 
measures in consequence of an attack of illness brought 
on by anxiety and distress. He was overwhelmed with 
grief at the part taken against him by his subjects and 
even by his children. His daughter Anne, to whom 
he had been always most indulgent and affectionate, 
was led by her favourite friend. Lady Churchill, the 
wife of the ablest of his generals, to leave her house 
in London to join the party of the Prince of Orange; 
and when he heard of her conduct he burst into tears, 
exclaiming, "God help me, even my own children are 
deserting me!" 

Lord Churchill himself had even engaged to betray 
him into the hands of the enemy, by seizing on him 
and making him prisoner when he reviewed his troops; 
but the plan did not take effect, in consequence of a 
violent bleeding at the nose, which prevented the King 
from attending the review as he had intended. 

Finding that he could not trust even his army, he 
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returned to London to provide for the safety of his 
wife and child. A French gentleman, the Duke de 
Lauzun, offered to take them safely to Paris, and he 
gladly accepted the proposal. Late at night, Queen 
Mary Beatrice, attended by one lady, and a nurse 
carrying her babe, secretly left the palzice of Whitehall 
in a violent storm of wind and rain, and was rowed 
across the river to Lambeth. A coach was to have 
met them there, but it was not ready, and the queen 
was forced to wait for it in the rain, only sheltered by 
the wall of Lambeth Church, Lauzun keeping watch 
over her. Great was her fear that the poor little Prince 
would awake and attract notice by his cries ; but through 
the perilous passage of the river, and the weary wait- 
ing for the coach, he slept soundly and peacefully, 
unconscious as he was of the dangers around him, of 
the terrors of his mother, and of his own loss of a 
throne. At last the coach arrived, and the party were 
driven to Gravesend, where Lauzun had contrived that 
they should find a vessel, which conveyed them safely 
to France. 

James was told by his ministers that he would act 
wisely in following them. Many a loyal heart still 
remained, willing to make every exertion in his cause; 
but he did not attempt to gather them round his 
standard. He secretly left his palace, throwing the 
great seal into the river as he went, and proceeded as 
far as Feversham; but he was there recognized, and 
obliged to return to Whitehall. 

While he was gone there had been great disturbances 
in London, which ended in the Lord Mayor and alder- 
men holding a council, and sending to the Prince of 
Orange to promise to support him in his attempts to 
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maintain their religion and liberty. The prince sent 
a force of Dutch goards to take the King prisoner and 
remove him to Rochester; but as he did not know 
how to dispose of him, he directed that he should be 
so negligently guarded that he might easily escape. 

On the 23rd of December, 1688, Eang James left 
Rochester, and embarking for France, safely landed 
and hastened to Paris, where he was honourably re- 
ceived by Louis XIV., who conducted him to his queen 
at St. Germain's, the same palace which had sheltered 
his mother in the long exile of his earlier years. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 
WILUAM IIL AND MARY II. 1688-1702. 
PART I. THE REVOLUTION. 1688-1690. 

James II. having filed from his post, the parliament 
assumed the right of disposing of his crown, which 
they offered to William Prince of Orange, and his wife. 
Mary Stuart, daughter to the dethroned king. 

The change from James to William is called the 
English Revolution, and is termed glorious by those 
who consider that it was the only way of preserving 
our religion and liberty. Among those who effected 
it there were, no doubt, many highly conscientious 
persons, who deemed that the King's illegal measures 
absolved them from their duty as subjects, and justified 
them in using any means for the protection of their 
Church and of their rights as Englishmen. Their dread 
of Popery was so great, that they considered their end 
gained when they had obtained a Protestant sovereign, 
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forgetting that he was in fact no more a member of 
the Church of England than James himself. The 
coronation oath, by which the sovereign had hitherto 
pledged himself to preserve the Chm-ch in the same 
state as in the time of Edward the Confessor, was 
altered into an engagement to protect the Protestant 
faith; and ntmxerous laws were made against the Roman 
Catholics. The power which the King had hitherto 
enjoyed was also greatly restricted; and in fact, the 
constitution took the form under which we are at 
present living. 

As soon as these arrangements were concluded, 
Mary arrived from Holland, and took possession of her 
father's palaces without even restoring their clothes to 
the exiles. She wzis, of course, nearer to the throne 
than her husband, but she gave up her claims to him, 
and desired to have no more power than if she had 
been only a queen consort. Thus, though she is called 
Mary 11., and her head was engraved on the coins and 
the great seal, the government was entirely in the 
hands of William. She seems to have been, in truth, 
what some verses of the time called her — 



tt 



Too bad a daughter and too good a wife ; *' 



that is to say, she gave up her will so completely to 
her husband as to forget that she owed any duty to 
her father. 

On the evening of her arrival, she sent to Arch- 
bishop Sancroft to desire his blessing; but the good 
old primate replied, "Tell her first to ask her father's; 
without it mine will profit her little." As Sancroft, 
Ken, and their companions, had shown their firmness 
in resisting the encroachments of James on the righst 

15* 
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of the Church, they now showed unceasing loyalty to 
him as a king, by refusing to acknowledge his usurp- 
ing children as their sovereigns. The archbishop 
would not crown the new King and Queen; and his 
faithful bishops and clergy continued to pray for King 
James, Queen Mary, and James Prince of Wales. The 
new sovereigns, therefore, thrust them out of their sees, 
placing others in their stead. Seven bishops were thus 
deprived, five of them being the same who had been 
committed to the Tower in the last reign. Bishop 
Ken spent his time partly with his nephew, Isaac 
Walton, at Salisbury, and partly at Longleat, in Wilt- 
shire, where he died in the year 1711. He is the 
same who wrote the morning and evening hymns in the 
end of the Prayer-Book. Archbishop Sancroft spent 
the few remaining years of his life on a very small 
estate of his own, where he lived in great poverty, but 
most highly respected. Many of the clergy were also 
deprived of their livings, and reduced to great povert}''; 
but through all their troubles they maintained their 
constancy to their rightful king, in whose cause they 
suflfered. They were called Non- Jurors, because they 
would not take the oaths of allegiance. 

It was the same with the bishops and clergy of the 
Church of Scotland. Finding that they held, fast to 
the Stewart cause, William made the Presbyterianism 
of the Covenanters the religion established by law; 
and as the Scottish Church remained loyal to James, 
its members were made to suffer persecution, laws 
being enacted for inflicting penalties on clergymen 
who should read the service to any considerable con- 
gregation. 

There was still a strong feeling in favour of James U. 
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in Scotland, Ireland, and many parts of England; and 
had he shown more energy, he would probably yet 
have recovered his crown. 

Graham of Claverhouse, lately raised to the rank 
of Viscount Dundee, defeated William's troops at the 
Pass of Killiecrankie, but was himself slain in the 
moment of victory; and his army was soon obliged to 
disperse. 

In Ireland, where most of the inhabitants were 
Roman Catholics, James made an attempt in person; 
and when he left St. Germain's, Louis told him that 
the kindest wish he could give him was, that he might 
never see his face again. 

James met with considerable success at first in the 
south; but in the north, where many old Cromwellian 
soldiers had settled, he was vigorously opposed. The 
gates of Londonderry were closed against his army by 
the apprentice boys of the town; and the inhabitants, 
under the command of a clergyman named Walker, 
made a most resolute defence, though reduced to the 
greatest extremity of famine. They were at length 
relieved by William's forces; and their chosen king 
himself coming to Ireland, on July ist, 1690, a battle 
was fought at the passage of the Boyne between the 
uncle and nephew, which ended in the total defeat of 
James, who was soon after obliged to return to St. 
Germain's, where he died in 1701, after a banishment 
of thirteen years. His rights descended to his son, 
James Francis Stuart, or, as the English chose to call 
him, "the Pretender," and his friends were called 
"Jacobites," from "Jacobus," the Latin word for his 
name. The ist of July, the day of the Battle of 
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Boyne Water, has ever since been the great national 
hoHday of the Irish Protestants. 

I 

PART n. ACT OF SETTLEMENT. 169O-17OI. 

Mart n. governed England while her husband was 
absent in Ireland, and afterwards when — ^as happened 
almost every year — he went to take the command of 
the army which was making war on the French in 
Flanders. She governed with great ability, and was 
much loved by her own party. Though her husband 
was never kind or aflfectionate, she was devoted to him, 
and attempted to do everything that would please him, 
never taking to herself any of the powers that belonged 
to her, as so much nearer to the throne by birth, but 
giving all to him. 

To no one else, however, did Mary show any aflfec- 
tion. She had, indeed, warmly loved her father and 
sister in her youth, and had parted from them at her 
marriage in agonies of grief; but it seemed as if the 
unkindness she met with from her husband in the early 
years of her marriage had broken her spirit and chilled 
her heart. She seemed to have no will, no wish of 
her own; and from the time of the first commencement 
of the Revolution, there is no sign of her having once 
lamented her father's distress, or the part she was tak- 
ing against him. 

She had not long been Queen before a violent 
quarrel arose between her and her sister Anne. The 
favourites of the princess, Lord and Lady Churchill, 
had been rewarded for their treason to their master 
by the earldom of Marlborough; but William III. neither 
favoured nor trusted them« and they thought they 
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should gain more by betraying him in his turn to 
James II. Their practices being discovered, the Prin- 
cess Anne was required to dismiss them from her service, 
but this she refused; and firom that time forward the 
sisters were at enmity. Mary gave orders that no per- 
son should pay any respect to her sister; while Anne, 
on her side, entered into correspondence with her 
father, and expressed her sorrow for having joined in 
the rebellion. 

No reconciliation had taken place when Queen Mary 
caught the small-pox, and died in the year 1696, in 
the thirty-fourth year of her age. King William was 
overwhelmed with grief at her loss, which made ^him 
feel how faithful and devoted a wife she had been. 
She left no children; and if the rights of birth had 
been considered, her sister Anne should properly have 
succeeded to the throne; but William retained posses- 
sion of it, and Anne was contented to wait, in the 
hope that her son, William Duke of Gloucester, might 
reign after him. But the young duke died in his 
eleventh year, in 1700; and a new arrangement of the 
succession was made by act of parliament. 

The nearest relation of the royal family was the 
Duchess of Savoy, daughter of the unfortunate Hen- 
rietta Stuart, Duchess of Orleans; but as she was a 
Roman Catholic, the parliament looked further, to the 
children of Elizabeth Stuart, daughter to James I. 
Rupert, who had fought so bravely for his uncle, was 
now dead; his brother Maurice had been lost at sea; 
and the rest of the family or their representatives had 
become Romanists, excepting Sophia, the youngest 
daughter, who was married to Ernest, Elector of 
Hanover. On her, therefore, and her son George, the 
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succession was settled; but though flattered by the 
arrangement, she was honest enough to say that "she 
hoped the poor Prince of Wales might be considered," 
and to declare her full belief that he was in truth the 
son of James IE. 

PART m. WHIGS AND TORIES. 1688-1702. 

There was little in the character of William III. 
which could gain the affection of his subjects. He 
was grave, silent, and gloomy; greatly preferred the 
Dutch to the English, and spent as much time as 
possible in Holland. His courage and military talents 
were great, and were often proved in his wars with 
Louis XrV. which continued through nearly the whole 
of his life. 

He was an excellent horseman, and appeared to 
greater advantage when mounted than at other times, 
for he was small in stature and very thin, being con> 
stantly subject to the asthma. His bad health did not 
prevent him from being full of energy and activity, 
and his abilities were very great, since he contrived to 
keep in tolerable peace and tranquillity English, Irish, 
Scots, and Dutch, throughout the thirteen years of 
his reign, although many of them had little love for 
him. 

Party spirit ran very high throughout the British 
dominions, as had indeed been the case ever since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. Besides the two grand 
divisions, of Jacobites and the friends to the new race 
of kings, there were two parties of the latter set, whose 
titles of Whig and Tory were till very lately in com- 
mon use. 
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The Whigs were the remains of the old Roundhead 
party, though for the most part conforming to the 
Church of England, and were afraid of the King's 
gaining the power which they wished to see in the 
hands of the parliament. Their nickname was taken 
from whey or sour buttermilk, called in Scotland 
"whig," and said to be the favourite drink of the 
Covenanters. 

The Tories wished to see the King powerful, and 
to maintain the dignity of the Church. Many were 
Jacobites, though not openly, for fear of the danger 
which they would have incurred. Tory was the Irish 
word for robber, and the name was probably applied to 
them, because Ireland was the stronghold of Jacobite 
principles. Absurd as were these nicknames, they 
were in continual use for the next hundred and fifty 
years, and were not considered as any reproach. 

The history of the following reigns is an account 
of the struggles for power between Whigs and Tories. 
Whilst the sovereigns could not but put greater trust 
in the Whig party, which had raised them to the 
throne, they found themselves at the same time thwarted 
and checked by their love of power and jealousy for 
liberty, and were forced to ask the support of the 
Tories. 

The power of the sovereign was, in truth, greatly 
lessened at the Revolution, since which time the affairs 
of government have been chiefly in the hands of the 
ministers, chosen indeed by the King, but always 
representatives of one or other of these two great 
parties, and who commonly resign when the votes in 
parliament show that the good-will of the nation does 
not follow their measures. 
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From the unsettled state of the kingdom, the evil 
example of the two last kings, and the loss of the 
non-juring clergy, the manners of the nation were be- 
coming very corrupt. The catechizing in church, by 
which the poor had formerly been instructed, was 
neglected, and their ignorance was great, while books 
were so expensive as to be out of the reach of all who 
were not tolerably wealthy. In hopes of partly reme- 
dying these evils, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was established, under the government of 
the bishops, for the purpose of selling Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and pious and useful works, at a cheap rate. 
It has prospered greatly; and to this instrument of 
Providence we chiefly owe it that those holy writings 
may be in the possession of every poor person. 

Nearly at the same time was established the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, an 
attempt to compensate for the neglect of the state of 
our wide possessions in Asia and America. Great 
riches had been brought from India, and numbers of 
English inhabited the northern continent of America; 
but no care had been taken for their souls, or for 
those of the heathen natives. This society sent 
clergymen to teach them; but great as have been the 
efforts made in this good cause, the need is even yet 
greater. 

In the year 1702, as William was riding from 
Kensington to Hampton Court, his horse trod into a 
mole-hill, and falling violently, the King's collar-bone 
was broken, and the shock to his feeble constitution 
was so great that disease of the lungs came on, to 
which there had long been a tendency, and he died on 
the 8th of March, in the flfty-second year of his age. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ANNK 1 702-1 714. 

PART. I. VICTORIES OF MARLBOROUGH. I702-I709. 

According to the Act of Settlement, Anne Stuart, 
second daughter of James XL, became queen, but her 
husband, George of Denmark, was allowed neither the 
authority nor the title of king. 

Queen Anne was a weak-minded woman ; and though 
her reign was a time of great glory to the arms of Eng- 
land, she could not be said to have any great share in 
it. Her best quality was her attachment to the Church, 
and she deserves honour as the first of our sovereigns 
who restored any part of the property seized at the 
Reformation; though a restoration had been attempted 
by Mary I. , and planned by Charles the Martyr. She 
appointed a considerable portion of this money to 
form a fund for the payment of additional clerg3rmen 
in populous places; and Queen Anne's Bounty, as it is 
called, still continues to be a great benefit to the 
Church. In her time also a great number of churches 
were built in London, to supply the place of those 
consumed in the fire. 

Anne's eyes had been very weak in her childhood, 
and her education had therefore been so neglected, 
that she could not even spell correctly. 

While very young, her chief friend had been a girl 
of her own age, named Sarah Jennings, very hand- 
some, of an overbearing temper, yet so skilful a flatterer 
as to gain great influence over her mistress. She 
married an officer named Churchill, whose great talents 
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raised him to high command and rank; James IE. 
created him Baron Churchill, and William III. rewarded 
him for his treason with the earldom of Marlborough, 
and Anne raised him to the rank of a Duke. In order 
to correspond with more familiarity, the princess and 
her favourite laid aside their titles, and wrote to each 
other as Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman; indeed, after 
the death of the Duke of Gloucester, Anne always 
signed herself "her dear Mrs. Freeman's poor un« 
fortunate faithful Morley." 

Upon her accession, the Duchess of Marlborough 
governed the court, while her husband commanded the 
army; and their great friend, Lord Godolphin, was at 
the head of the Whig ministry. 

Charles IE., King of Spain, died in 1700, without 
near relations, leaving his crown to Philip, second son 
of the Dauphin of France, a descendant of a princess 
of his family. The accession of this prince was con- 
sidered by the English as likely to add so much to the 
already formidable power of Louis XIV., that they 
opposed themselves to it, and supported the claim set 
up by the Archduke Charles of Austria, brother of the 
Emperor of Germany, and sent an army into Spain 
under the command of the Earl of Peterborough. 
Great successes were gained during the first few years 
by Lord Peterborough, who was distinguished for his 
great ability and promptitude; but his enemies in 
England persuaded the Queen to recall him; and after 
his return the army met with nothing but disaster. 
The most important result of this war in Spain was 
the capture of Gibraltar, taken in 1704 by the British 
fleet. 

The French had allied themselves with the Elector 
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of Bavaria, and the Duke of Marlborough marched 
into his territories, where, joining his forces with those 
9f the emperor, under Prince Eugene of Savoy, he 
totally routed the French and Bavarians at Blenheim, 
on the Danube, and reduced the Elector to sue for 
peace. The war was afterwards carried on in the 
Netherlands, where Marlborough's excellent general- 
ship was the admiration of the French themselves, and 
where he gained the three great battles of Ramilies, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. Prince Eugene shared 
in all his glory, and a constant friendship reigned 
between these two great men, in spite of the many 
temptations to discord and jealousy which would have 
quickly raised quarrels between persons more bent on 
merely personal distinctions, and less devoted to the 
good of the country. As commander of an army 
Marlborough is much to be admired, and throughout 
this war he displayed by far the best side of his 
character, and acquired great respect both for himself, 
his Queen, and country, among all the foreign nations. 
Large rewards were granted to him, both at home and 
abroad, and an estate was purchased for him at Wood- 
stock at the expense of the nation, where a splendid 
house was commenced, and called after the great 
victory of Blenheim. 

PART n. FALL OF MARLBOROUGH. I709-I714. 

But while the Duke was gaining victories abroad, 
great changes were taking place at home. His wife, 
presuming on her power, grew insolent, and often 
terrified and irritated the Queen. When Anne was 
going in state to St. Paul's Cathedral to return thanks 
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for the victory of Malplaquet, the duchess, who was in 
the coach with her, scolded her so furiously for wearing 
her jewels in a different manner from her arrange- 
ments, that the Queen was weeping when she entered 
the cathedral. 

Soon, therefore, Anne's love for her former friend 
became fear and dislike; and as she could not live with- 
out depending on some favourite, she set her affection 
on Abigail Masham, a poor cousin of the duchess, who 
had been made by her one of the lower attendants in 
the Queen's bed-chamber. She was a person of soft 
and yielding manner, and soon gained Anne's love by 
sympathizing with her when annoyed by the haughty 
temper of the duchess. She proceeded to introduce 
into the palace Robert Harley, one of the inferior 
ministers, a Tory in pontics, and an enemy of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin. 

After many cabsds, and much mean and selfish con- 
duct on both sides, the Tories came into power, and 
induced the Queen to desert the cause of her allies and 
make a peace with France, which was called the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Philip was acknowledged as King 
of Spain, and all that Marlborough had gained for 
England was yielded up, whilst the emperor was left 
alone to continue the war in which the English had 
promised to assist him. Before it was concluded, 
Marlborough had returned to England, where he found 
himself as much hated as he had formerly been admired. 
He was hooted in the streets, forbidden to come to 
court, and his life was even thought to be in danger. 

He was accused of having taken the public money, 
and was obliged to leave England and retire to Ger- 
many, where he remained as long as Anne lived. 
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His wife spent her time in reviling the Queen , and 
forgetting how much she owed to her, wrote a memoir 
of her, in which she recorded every fault, folly, and 
weakness that she had observed during their friend- 
ship. Marlborough himself was of gentle disposition, 
and not without good qualities. He was such a general 
as the world has seldom seen, but his glory is sadly 
tarnished by his avarice and ambition, which made him 
a mere time-server, and a traitor to both parties; for 
while professing Whig principles he kept up a cor- 
respondence with the Stuarts , in hopes of retaining his 
wealth and honours in case of their restoration. 

Their friend Lord Godolphin did not long survive 
his disgrace. He too corresponded with Queen Mary 
Beatrice, whom he highly respected. He seems to 
have been a man of honour and religious principle, 
though unhappily he was led by Marlborough to walk 
in the crooked paths of the politicians of his time. 

Anne was meantime growing old in loneliness. Her 
husband and children were dead, her sister had died at 
enmity with her, she had driven her father and kind 
step-mother into exile, she had cast ofif and disowned 
her brother, and the friends of her early youth had 
turned against her. And what had she gained? A 
crown which was but a weight of care, servants who 
struggled for her favour merely for their own interest, 
a sad and aching heart, and for her heir a distant 
cousin whom she regarded with dislike. 

In her latter years her heart yearned towards her 
forsaken outcast brother, and she took a few feeble 
steps in his favour. If he would have left the Roman 
Catholic Church he might have succeeded her; but 
as he would not give up his religion to gain a king- 
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doniy she could not do anything on his behalf; and 
although she never invited the Electress Sophia or her 
son to England, she made no objection in public to 
the Act of Settlement. 

A violent quarrel between her ministers so grieved 
and alarmed her, as to bring on an attack of apoplexy, 
from which she never rallied, dying on the 31st of 
July, 1 714, after a reign of thirteen years. In her 
time the union of England and Scotland took place — 
that is, the Scottish parliament no longer met at 
Edinburgh, as if it belonged to a separate kingdom, 
but was joined to the English parliament at West- 
minster. 

Anne was the last sovereign of the House of Stuarl^ 
which had governed England since the year 1603. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
GEORGE I. 1714-1727. 

The Electress Sophia of Hanover having died early 
in 1 714, her son George I. was proclaimed King imme- 
diately after the death of Queen Anne; but he showed 
no grasping eagerness to obtain possession of the crown, 
and it was not till the end of seven weeks that he 
arrived at Greenwich, having thus given his new sub- 
jects full time to decide between the House of Bruns- 
wick and the House of Stuart. 

James Stuart, or as he called himself, the Chevalier, 
or Knight of St. George, (as rightful sovereign of the 
Order of the Garter,) was not active enough to take 
advantage of this interval, but waited to ask aid from 
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the French Government; and the Jacobites were un- 
willing or unable to make any move without Jmn. At 
this time also the death of Louis XIV. deprived him 
of his oldest Mend, and left on the throne of France a 
young child under the regency of the Duke of Orleans, 
who was little disposed to involve the country in a war 
with England. The Jacobites, being thus left to their 
own resources, resolved upon one effort for their fonner 
king's son; and on the 6th of September, 1715, the 
Earl of Mar proclaimed James VIII. of Scotland at 
Braemar, raised his standard, and was quickly joined 
by ten thousand Highlanders. At the same time the 
Earl of Derwentwater was persuaded by his high- 
spirited wife to take up arms in the same cause, and 
to become the conmiander of the numerous Jacobites 
of the north of England, as well as a large body of 
Scottish nobles and gentry. 

Two battles were fought on the same day, the 22nd 
of September, 1715 — one between the Earl of Mar and 
the Duke of Argyle, at Sheriff Muir, near Dumblane; 
the other between Lord Derwentwater and General 
Carpenter, at Preston, in Lancashire. In the first, the 
great courage of the Highlanders nearly won the day, 
one wing of the Duke of Argyle being put to flight; 
but the bad generalship of Mar caused the defeat of 
the other portion of his army, and the victory was 
claimed by both sides. At Preston, however, the 
Jacobites were totally defeated ^ Derwentwater and five 
other noblemen made prisoners, and their army entirely 
dispersed. James himself arrived in Scotland in De- 
cember, but he was a man of no talent, and of so little 
courage or enterprise, that his presence rather disap- 
pointed than encouraged his friends; and being hard 

Kif^ of England^ l6 
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pressed by the Duke of Argyle, he gave up the attempt, 
and made his escape in a French ship with the Earl of 
Mar, on the 5th of Februaiy, 1716. 

Most of his Scottish partizans either escaped to 
the Continent or were pardoned; but the unfortunate 
prisoners of Preston were brought to trial for treason 
against George I., and sentenced to death. Three, 
Lords Widdrington, Carnwath, and Naime, were par- 
doned; but Lords Derwentwater and Kenmuir were 
beheaded, and the Earl of Nithsdale was only rescued 
by the contrivance of his wife. She was permitted to 
visit him in the Tower, whither she contrived to carry 
a woman's dress, in which she attired him, covering his 
dark hair with a light wig, and painting his eyebrows. 
He then left his apartment, holding a handkerchief to 
his eyes, as if weeping at parting with the prisoner, 
and thus walked safely past the sentinels, and arrived 
at a retired lodging which had been prepared for him. 
The countess remained alone in the prison, talking 
aloud, that those within hearing might suppose her to 
be in conversation with her husband, until late in the 
evening, when, the sentinels having been changed, she 
ventured out, exclaiming, "Farewell!" as she left the 
room, and leaving the Tower, joined the earl in his 
hiding-place, whence they succeeded in escaping to the 
Continent. This rising of the Jacobites is commonly 
called the Rebellion of "the Fifteen," because it took 
place in the year 1715. 

George I. himself was fifty-five years of age at his 
accession, and having only once visited England for a 
short time during his youth, had none of the habits of 
an Englishman, and spent as much time as he could 
in Hanover. He was not even able to speak our Ian- 
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gnage, but carried on all his conferences with his 
ministers in Latin or in French , the latter of which 
was usually spoken in his court. 

He was a dull and heavy man, without talent, and 
was little liked or admired by his subjects, who much 
preferred his son George, and his wife, the handsome 
and clever Caroline of Anspach, who, as Princess of 
Wales, was the chief lady at court, the King having 
shut up his wife, Sophia Dorothea of Zelle, in the 
Castle of Anhalt, in Germany, where she was never 
even allowed to see her son, though he made several 
efforts to obtain permission. During this century, as 
in the latter part of the former one, there was great 
corruption of manners in most of the courts of Europe; 
and in that of England, there prevailed, during the 
reigns of the two first Georges, an open contempt of 
the laws and doctrines of religion, which had a most 
evil influence on the country at large. There was also 
little honesty or principle among the statesmen; and the 
great Whig prime minister, Sir Robert Walpole, was more 
remarkable for talent than for more estimable qualities. 

In this reign was passed the bill enacting that the 
House of Commons must be dissolved and newly 
elected every seven years, instead of every three years, 
as had been the case since the Revolution. The parlia- 
ment may also be dissolved whenever the sovereign 
pleases, and a new election of members of the House 
of Commons must take place at the commencement of 
each reign. 

The King died in the sixty-eighth year of his age, 
on the nth of June, 1727, of a paralytic stroke, which 
attacked him in his carriage while travelling from 
Delden to Osnaburgh in Hanover. 

i6* 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

G£ORG£ IL 1 727-1 760. 

PARTI. WAR IN GERMANY. 1727-1745. 

George I. was succeeded by his son George 11., 
who had spent much time in England, and was better 
acquainted with the English and their language and 
manners than his father had been. He was a man 
of no talent, but he applied himself to business with 
diligence, and might have been respected, had his 
private character been better, and had he not made 
himself disliked by his excessive love of money. 

His wife, Queen Caroline, a woman of great talent, 
possessed much influence over him, and usually acted 
as regent during his absence in Hanover. Whilst the 
powers of government were thus placed in her hands, 
an event occurred which well deserves to be remem- 
bered. Helen Walker, a poor Scottish girl, was obliged 
to appear as a witness at the trial of her own sister. 
She was told that by a few words she could save her 
life, but she refused to utter anything which she did 
not know to be true. Her sister was found guilty, and 
sentenced to death; and that very evening Helen set 
off on foot to London to entreat tiie Queen to pardon 
her. She made her way to the Duke of Argyle, and 
was by him introduced to the Queen, before whom she 
pleaded her cause; and Caroline, much affected by her 
noble conduct, granted her request, and pardoned her 
sister.* 

* This incident forms the groundwork of one of the most attractive of Sir 
Walter Scotf s celebrated tales. 
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The eldest son of George 11., Frederick Prince of 
Wales, never was in England until his father came to 
the throne, and was very badly educated in Hanover. 
He was a weak man, of dissipated habits, and behaved 
very undutifully to his parents, offending Queen Caro- 
line to such a degree, that it is said that even on her 
death-bed she refused to forgive him, and certainly did 
not admit him into her presence. 

The second son, William Duke of Cumberland, was 
educated as a soldier, and grew up with rough, rude, 
and harsh manners, and a great contempt for all that 
did not relate to military aifairs. A war broke out in 
1 740, respecting the succession to the empire of Ger- 
many. Although the great powers of Europe had 
promised the Emperor Charles VI. that they would 
allow Francis Duke of Lorraine, husband to his only 
child, Maria Theresa, to be elected peaceably to the 
throne, on his death the Elector Charles of Bavaria set 
up a daim to the imperial crown, and was supported 
by the Kings of France and Prussia. 

George II., as Elector of Hanover, supported the 
Queen, and took up arms in her cause. He himself 
took the conmiand of the army, and in the year 1 743 
defeated the French at Detdngen on the Maine. Great 
want of skill was shown by the commanders on both 
sides, but the steady courage of the English soldiers 
gained the victory, and the enemy were forced to 
retreat. This was the last battle in which a King of 
England commanded in person. 

The Battle of Fontenoy, fought in April, 1745, was 
the last battle in which a king of France was engaged, 
Louis XV. and his eldest son, the Dauphin, being at 
the head of their army. The English, who were com- 
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manded by the Duke of Cumberland, fought gallantly, 
but were so ill-supported by their Austrian allies that 
they were forced to retreat, and the French claimed 
the victory. 

PART n. THE "FORTY-FIVE." 1745. 

James Stuart, the Chevalier de St. George, called 
the "Pretender," had never been an able or an active 
man, and had now grown too infirm to make any 
attempt in person to recover his father's crown; but 
his son, Charles Edward, a high-spirited youth of 
twenty-five, resolved to take advantage of the war on 
the continent, and try his fortune in Scotland. 

He landed in June, 1745, atBorodale, inLochaber, 
accompanied by a veiy few attendants, and setting up 
his standard, proclaimed his father king, and gathered 
round him all such Scotsmen as still loved the name 
of Stuart. So winning were his manners, that many 
who had at first hesitated to join him were brought 
over to aid him with heart and hand at the first inter- 
view with him. 

Among these the most noted was the gallant Donald 
Cameron of Lochiel, the chieftain of a Highland clan, 
who, with a great number of other Highland chiefs 
and their followers, gathered round him and marched 
with him to Edinburgh. They readily gained pos- 
session of the city, but were unable to take the castle, 
and the prince fixed his residence at Holyrood House, 
the ancient palace of the Scottish kings, where he held 
his court with great splendour. 

Shortly after his arrival he fought a battle with Sir 
John Cope, at Preston Pans, and was completely 
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successful. Indeed, if he had immediately advanced to 
London, while the Duke of Cumberland and the army 
were still abroad, it is probable that he might have 
gained possession of the city; but he remained for 
some weeks at Edinburgh, in the hope of gathering 
fresh forces, and consequently gave time for their 
return. 

He at length advanced into England, expecting to 
be joined by the English Jacobites; but the executions 
which followed the rising of 1715 were fresh in the 
memories of the gentlemen of the north, and they 
remained quiet, willing to see what was the chance of 
success before they would consent to endanger their 
lives or property in the cause. 

The Highlanders could not bear to be led so far 
from home, and the chief advisers of the prince, alarmed 
by the news of the arrival of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, obliged him to turn back, much against his will, 
when he had advanced as far as Derby. The distance 
from thence to London is only one hundred and 
twenty-six miles, and the utmost panic prevailed at 
the intelligence that the wild Highlanders were so 
near. 

From the commencement of the retreat Charles 
Edward met only with disaster. The Duke of Cum- 
berland pursued him into the moors and mountains 
as far north as to Inverness, near which town, on the 
heath of Culloden, on the 26th of April, 1746, the 
wearied and dispirited Highlanders were routed with 
great slaughter. 

Charles Edward was obliged to fly and seek a 
hiding-place among the Highland hills and moors, and 
spent five months as a lonely wanderer, meeting with 
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adventures quite as remarkable as those of his great- 
uncle, Charles 11., after the Battle of Worcester. At 
one time, when he was concealed in South Uist, one 
of the Hebrides, it became necessary for him to pro- 
ceed to the Isle of Skye, and a young lady, named 
Flora Macdonald, conducted him thither in safety, 
dressed in the clothes of a peasant girl, under the 
name of Betty Burke, her Irish maid. 

Soon after, he was hidden in a cave with seven 
Highland robbers, who took most affectionate care of 
him. One of them being sent to the next town to 
obtain intelligence, brought back a piece of ginger- 
bread as the greatest treat he could procure for him; 
and they also stole for him the baggage of an English 
officer, because he was almost without linen. Hugh 
Chisholm, one of these men, having once shaken 
hands with him, thought his right hand so honoured, 
that he would never allow it to be touched by any 
other person. 

Dr. Cameron, brother of Cameron of Lochiel, found 
him out, and conducted him to the retreat in which 
Lochiel was living, under the protection of one of 
his cousins, who kept him well supplied with food. 
On the first evening of his arrival, on using a silver 
spoon to eat some meat out of the pan in which it 
was dressed, he exclaimed with delight, ''Now I live 
like a prince!" The whole party next found a con- 
venient hiding-place for themselves, formed of the 
branches of trees woven together, on a rocky hill- 
side, just large enough to contain seven men; and 
here they continued until the 13th of September, 1746, 
when they received intelligence that a vessel was wait- 
ing on the coast to carry them to France. They im- 
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mediately sent the news to their other friends in the 
neighbourhood y and having collected them at the ap- 
pointed place, safely embarked, Charles Edward being 
the last man to go on board. 

He spent a few years at Paris, and afterwards took 
up his abode at Rome, where he led a dissipated life, 
and sadly disappointed those who had hoped much 
from his gallant behaviour in early youth. He died 
in 1766, and his title to the crown descended to his 
brother Henry, called Duke of York, who had taken 
holy orders, and been made a cardinal. 

After the Battle of Culloden, the English troops 
committed such horrible cruelties in Scotland, by order 
of their commander, the Duke of Cumberland, that he 
acquired the nick-name of the Butcher. Great num- 
bers of the Jacobite prisoners were put to death at 
Carlisle; and the noblemen, Lords Kilmarnock, Bal- 
merino, and Cromartie, were brought to London and 
tried in the House of Lords. 

All were condemned, but the entreaties of Lady 
Cromartie induced the Prince of Wales to obtain the 
pardon of her husband. The others were executed, 
showing great firmness and dignity to the last, espe- 
cially old Lord Balmerino, whose courage surprised all 
the spectators. Their execution was followed the next 
year by that of Lord Lovat, an old traitor, who had 
often deceived both parties, but had at length fallen in- 
to his own trap. 

Charles Ratcliffe, brother to Lord Derwentwater, 
was taken on board a French vessel, and executed, 
for having taken part in the rebellion of 1715, though 
in 1745 he had not set foot in England, and was 
claimed as a subject by France. The last victim to 
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the cause of the Stuarts was Lochiel's brother, Dr. 
Cameron, who, having left Scotland at the same time 
as the prince, imprudently ventured back in 1753, and 
was immediately seized and put to the death of a traitor, 
although he had never borne arms against George 11., 
but had only followed the Highlanders in order to at- 
tend to the wounded. The King is said to have been 
very unwilling to sign his death-warrant, saying that 
enough blood had already been shed. 

PART m. CLOSB OF THB REIGN OF GEORGE n. 

1 747-1 760. 

In 1747, the Elector of Bavaria having died, and 
his son resigning his claims to the empire, a general 
peace was made between England, Austria, France, 
and Prussia, which was known as the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

Sir Robert Walpole had retired from the ministry 
in 1 742 ; and no one of any note succeeded him until 
William Pitt rose into power, and proved himself far 
superior to any other of the Bang's advisers. In 1 75 1 
died Frederick Prince of Wales, leaving nine young 
children, of whom the eldest son, George, succeeded 
to his title. Frederick was a man of weak character, 
and was little regretted. 

After eight years' peace the war again broke out, 
the French beginning it by making attacks on the Eng- 
lish settlements in North America, while in Germany 
the two bitter enemies, Maria Theresa of Austria and 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, commenced the combat 
known in history as the Seven Years' War. 

Austria and France were now in alliance, and 
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threatened to seize the electoral county of Hanover; 
upon which George II., allying himself with Frederick 
the Great, sent his son, the Duke of Cumberland, to 
oppose them. At Hastenbeck the duke was routed by 
the enemy, and soon after signed, in his father's name, 
a treaty in which he consented to yield up to the em- 
press all his German possessions. 

So displeased was King George with this conduct, 
that on his return to England he received him with 
these words: ''Here is my son, who has ruined me 
and disgraced himself;" upon which the duke gave up 
all his offices, and never again took the command of 
the army. By the advice of Mr. Pitt, the King refused 
to ratify the convention of Klosterseven, and the war 
was continued. At Minden a victory was gained by 
the Prussians and English, under the command of 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick and Lord George Sack- 
ville, who disputed so violently with each other as to 
lose great part of the advantage gained by the valour 
of their troops. 

In the colonies great advantages were gained. In 
America, the town of Quebec, and the province of 
Lower Canada, with its numerous French settlers, was 
secured to us by the Battle of the Heights of Abraham, 
where the gallant young General Wolfe was mortally 
wounded, and only lived to be assured of the victory 
which he had gained. 

Still more important conquests were at the same 
time obtained in India. In 1600 a charter had been 
granted by the crown, giving permission to a company 
of English merchants to make establishments there for 
the purpose of trade. They had since purchased the 
town of Calcutta^ and so increased their power by 
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alliances with the native princes as to exdte the jeal- 
ousy of the French, who had also made considerable 
settlements in Hindostan. 

In 1744 the war commenced, the two European 
nations taking opposite sides in a struggle between 
two native chieftains; and from that time there was a 
constant warfare between them, apparently for the sup- 
port of their allies, but in fact for the supreme power 
in the peninsula. In the year 1756, the English met 
with a great disaster in the loss of Calcutta, which 
being suddenly attacked by the Nabob Surajah Dowla, 
at a time when it was ill provided with troops or am- 
munition, easily fell into his hands, and the governor, 
with a part of the garrison, taking refuge in the vessels 
in the harbour, left their countrymen to their fate. A 
hundred and forty-six unfortunate merchants and of- 
ficers were cooped up during the whole night, at the 
hottest season of the year, in a room not twenty feet 
square, since called the ''Black Hole of Calcutta," 
where such were the sufferings they endured, that only 
twenty-three survived till morning, when they were 
released. 

The next year Calcutta was retaken, and a great 
victory gained at Plassey by Colonel Clive, who with 
three thousand men routed an army of fifty thousand, 
and thus acquired for his country the whole great 
province of Bengal. He was afterwards created Lord 
Qive, and continuing his conquests, at length, in 1778, 
the town of Pondicherry, the seat of government of 
the French, was taken by Sir Eyre Coote, and they 
were finally driven out of the peninsula of Hindostan. 

The Seven Years' War continued until 1 763, when 
a general peace was concluded by all the powers of 
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Europe; but this was not till after the death of King 
George II., who expired suddenly from complaint of 
the heart, on the 25th of October, 1760, in the twen- 
ty-third year of his reign, and the sixty-eighth of his 
age. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

GEORGE III. 1760-1820. 

PARTI. THE AMERICAN WAR. I760-I783. 

George III., son of Frederick Prince of Wales, suc- 
ceeded to the throne, and soon after married a Ger- 
man princess, Charlotte of Mecklenburg. 

The name of George III. is one which ought to be 
held in high honour by all who love their country. He 
was earnestly and sincerely pious, thoroughly humble- 
minded, and firm as a rock in adherence to what he 
believed his duty. Almost every story which is told 
of him must add to our admiration, not of his talents 
— for among our princes there have been many more 
able men — ^but of the honest and good heart which 
was the safeguard of his people and kingdom. Both 
he himself and his queen daily attended the service 
early in the morning at the chapels of his palaces, and 
his voice was always plainly heard in the responses. In 
his Prayer-book, where, in the prayers for the king, he 
is called, "gracious Majesty," and " Sovereign Lord," he 
wrote over these titles, "Thy humble servant," and 
"the sinner." 

He often walked alone in Windsor Park, and 
greatly enjoyed meeting with persons who did not 
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know him and talked to him freely. At one time, 
when he was hunting, he was met by a little beggar 
girl, who told him her mother was dying, and had 
sent her out to seek for help; and after some search 
for him, his attendants found him in a miserable hovel, 
reading the Bible to the sick woman. He used to say 
it was his great wish that every poor man in his do- 
minions should be able to read the Bible, and should 
have a fat pig in his sty. 

Mr. Pitt was minister when first George III. came 
to the crown; but after a few years, on receiving the 
title of Earl of Chatham, he resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Earl of Bute. 

These were days of great wickedness in many 
countries. The selfish love of pleasure which had of 
late prevailed in every European court, had led to still 
greater evils; a spirit of unbelief and rebellion was 
everyrwhere beginning to prevail. In England this evil 
temper broke out in riots and disturbances, which were, 
however, soon put down; but in France it took deeper 
root, for there was no pious king like George III. to 
pray for his people, but one who by his example en- 
couraged them in the grossest sins, and when told that 
the kingdom would be ruined, replied that it would 
last his time. There were writers, too, whose brilliant 
talent made their infidel principles more alluring, and 
who were the instruments of leading hundreds into the 
path of destruction, both in their own country and 
almost every other part of Europe. 

At the same time the sad effects began to appear 
of the neglected state in which the English colonies 
had been left. Nearly half the northern continent of 
America was either peopled with English, or had been 
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won from the French; but little care had been taken to 
provide the inhabitants with clergy. In the last reign 
Archbishop Seeker had attempted to prevail on Govern- 
ment to allow the appointment of bishops, but without 
success; and in 1771 a petition from twelve American 
clergymen (ordained in England,) praying that a bishop 
might be sent them, was also refused. It was not, 
therefore, surprising that the Americans failed in their 
duty to both Church and State, especially as many 
were the descendants Of the Roundheads, who had left 
England in the time of the two King Charleses. 

Certain taxes having been imposed on the Ameri- 
cans, they took up arms to resist them; and a war 
ensued, which lasted seventeen years, without advan- 
tage to the English government. George Washington, 
the principal leader of the rebels, was encouraged by 
their successes to go much further than he had at first 
intended, and at last led them entirely to shake off 
their allegiance to the King of England. 

In 1778, the Duke of Richmond moved that the 
troops should be withdrawn, and the independence of 
the Americans acknowledged. Lord Chatham, who 
was very aged and infirm, insisted on going to the 
House of Lords to oppose him, and made an eloquent 
speech against yielding up one of the fairest posses- 
sions of the British Crown. The exertion proved too 
great for him in his weak state, he fainted, and being 
carried to his own house, died in the course of a few 
weeks. 

In 1 782 , George in. was obliged to give up his 
right to the government of the revolted colonies, and 
as he did so he said to their deputies, ''I am the last 
man in the kingdom to acknowledge your independ- 
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ence, and I will be the last to do anything to in- 
jure it." 

The two Canadas and the territory to the north 
remained loyal; but the greater part of the continent, 
between the great chain of lakes and the Spanish 
colony of Mexico, assumed the name of the United 
States. Their government is republican; it is managed 
by a congress consisting of members elected by the 
people, and a president chosen every four years. Soon 
after their separation, a bishop was sent to them, con- 
secrated in Scotland; and though the government pays 
no regard to any forms of religion, but considers all 
on an equality, a flourishing branch of the Church 
exists there. 

PART n. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. I 783-I 799. 

The evil spirit of infidelity and rebellion had grown 
worse and worse in France. Louis XV. had sown the 
wind, and his grandson, Louis XVL was reaping the 
whirlwind. 

Louis XVI. was a man of mild and pious temper, 
with a sincere love for his people and desire for their 
welfJEure, and he was both willing and desirous to 
relieve them of the unjust and oppressive burthens im- 
posed on them in the former reigns; but there was a 
party in the state to whose perverted minds royalty 
appeared tyranny, and who were determined, at what- 
ever cost, to obtain what they called liberty. They 
excited the mob of Paris; and itie passions once called 
up, could not again be calmed until they had been 
carried to lengths far beyond what they had at first 
contemplated. The king was first deprived of his 
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authority, then insulted, kept a prisoner in his palace, 
formally deposed, thrown into prison, and at last put 
to death in the midst of the rejoicings of his miserable 
subjects. After a long course of sufferings, his beauti- 
ful and high-spirited wife, and his saint-like sister, 
Elizabeth, were likewise guillotined; his son, a child of 
nine years old, pined to death under the cruel treat- 
ment of his persecutors; and his daughter endured a 
long solitary imprisonment, but was at last permitted 
to join her uncle, Louis XVIII., who had early escaped 
from France, and spent his time partly in Germany 
and partly in England. 

England was the refuge of great numbers of the 
French nobles and clergy, who met with a kind 
reception, and many of whom were maintained at the 
expense of the nation as long as the fury of the 
Revolution lasted. Such as remained were exposed to 
almost certain death; they were denounced as enemies 
to the nation, and either massacred in prison or be- 
headed by the guillotine, the machine which will ever 
be remembered in connection with the horrors of that 
time, well named, "The Reign of Terror." 

During this time, a decree was passed, declaring 
that Christianity was abolished in France; the churches 
were shut up, or else made the scene of horrible pro- 
fanities and blasphemies; the convents were thrown 
open, and great numbers of the clergy put to death. 
When almost every loyally-disposed person had thus 
keen killed, the first promoters of the Revolution, who 
were more moderate than those who now held the 
chief power, were denounced, and in their turn 
perished. At last, after ten months of daily bloodshed, 
"The Reign of Terror'' was brought to a conclusion 
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by the overthrow and destruction of Robespierre, the 
foremost among the wicked men who had occasioned 
these horrors; and a more regular repubKcan govern- 
ment was arranged, which continued in power for the 
next four years. 

PART in. HOME AFFAIRS, I789-181O. 

Before entering upon the war which raged in 
Europe for the next twenty years, it will be better, for 
the sake of avoiding confusion, to mention the events 
which chiefly concerned England alone. 

In 1788 George m. had a serious illness, and his 
mind became so disordered, that it was feared that he 
would never be able to resume the government; but 
whilst it was in contemplation to appoint the Prince 
of Wales regent, he recovered, and there were great 
rejoicings and thanksgivings throughout the nation. 

The prime minister at this time was William Pitt, 
the Earl of Chatham's second son, and the greatest 
statesman who ever directed our affairs. He was often 
opposed by Charles James Fox , a man of great talent, 
who at first approved of the principles on which the 
French Revolution had been commenced, and was 
averse to the war: but in the short interval, during 
which he was at the head of afi^rs, after Mr. Pitt's 
death, in 1806, he continued his measures. Mr. Fox 
also died the next year, but the policy traced out by 
Mr. Pitt was followed through the remainder of the 
war, and, under Providence, led to our successes. 

In India, during this whole reign, our empire was 
continually on the increase, under the able governors, 
Warren Hastings, Lord Comwallis, and the Earl of 
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Mornington, created Marquis Wellesley, on account of 
the great successes gained during his government. The 
province of Mysore was conquered, and the town of 
Seringapatam taken; and it was in this war that his 
younger brother, Arthur Wellesley, began first to dis- 
play his great qualities, and while chiefly contributing 
to the victories of the troops in India, was preparing 
himself for the glorious part he was soon to play in 
Europe. 

George Prince of Wales, the eldest of the large 
family of King George UI., was remarkably handsome, 
and was so graceful and polished in manner, that he 
was said to be the most finished gentleman in Europe; 
but from want of employment, he fell into a course of 
life of selfish amusement and pleasure, and behaved 
very undutifully to his father. 

He contracted enormous debts, and the King 
offered to pay them on condition of his marrying and 
leading a better regulated life. To this he was obliged 
to consent very unwillingly, and the King chose for 
him his cousin, the Princess Caroline of Brunswick. 

The Princess Caroline proved to be a foolish and 
unprincipled person, the marriage proved very wretched, 
and her husband neglected her, while her folly baffled 
every attempt of the good old King to set matters on 
a better footing. 

In 1800, during Pitt's administration, Ireland was, 
like Scotland, united to England, and the Parliament 
made one. Pitt proposed at the same time to take off 
some of the restrictions under which the Roman 
Catholics had been placed in the time of Elizabeth, 
and a great outcry arose for their emancipation; but 
the King would not yield to it He said he had, at 

17* 
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his coronation, sworn an oath to the contrary, framed 
by the wisdom of his forefathers, and his conscience 
would not allow him to break it. 

He was so much harassed as to be threatened with 
an attack of his former disease, but it soon passed 
away again; and in 1809, the fiftieth year of his reign, 
the 25th of October was kept as a jubilee, a day of 
rejoicing and thanksgiving that the good old King had 
so long been spared. 

In the year 1810, however, he lost his youngest 
and favourite daughter, the Princess Amelia, and his 
grief brought on a return of his former disease, from 
which he never recovered. A suite of apartments was 
fitted up for his use in Windsor Castle, where he spent 
the last ten years of his life, every word which he 
uttered in his unconscious state proving the purity and 
uprightness of his mind. 

The Prince of Wales became regent; and though 
he had hitherto taken for his friends those who had 
been in opposition to the government, he continued 
the same ministers and followed up the same course 
of measures as his father. 

PART rV. CAREER OF NAPOLEON. I795-I814. 

The principal powers of Europe, indignant at the 
crimes of the French, took up arms against them, but 
were repeatedly defeated, and the war seemed only to 
give occasion for developing the talents of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a young Corsican officer of artillery, who 
speedily rose to the command of the French army. 
When the attacks of the allies had been repelled from 
France, he marched across the Alps, drove the Austrians 
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out of their possessions in the north of Italy, deposed 
the Pope, and obliged the King of Naples to take refuge 
in Sicily, where he was protected by an English fleet 
under Sir Horatio Nelson. 

In 1798 Bonaparte invaded Egypt, leaving his fleet 
in the Bay of Aboukir at the mouth of the Nile; where 
Nelson, attacking it, blew up the ship of the French 
admiral, and took or dispersed all the rest. The Battle 
of the Nile ruined all Napoleon's hopes of establishing 
the French dominion in Egypt; and when he pursued 
his march into Syria, he found himself again baffled 
by an Englishman, Sir Sidney Smith, who so directed 
the defence of Acre, that he was obliged to abandon 
the siege. He returned to Paris, leaving an army in 
Egypt, which in 1801 was routed at Alexandria by 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who was killed in the action, 
and the French were obh'ged to recall the remains of 
their troops. 

It was a favourite design of Bonaparte to invade 
England, and for this purpose he made great prepara- 
tions on the northern coast of France, and actually 
collected his army at Boulogne, as well as the gun- 
boats, which were to convey them across the Channel; 
but so excellent was the guard kept by Lord Nelson 
and his fleet, that Old England remained safe behind 
her wooden walls, and not only did not one enemy 
approach, but the embarkation was never even at- 
tempted. 

Wherever Napoleon did not meet with the English, 
his arms were successful, and his victories, by flatter- 
ing the French taste for glory, rendered him so popular, 
that he at length obtained from the French nation his 
election as emperor, and in 1804 was crowned at 
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Paris by the Pope, whom he kept a prisoner in France. 
Of all the sovereigns of Europe, George 111. was the 
only one who at no time acknowledged him as emperor, 
but remained steadily firm in his resistance to his 
unlawful power; and there was not one of the other 
princes who had not cause to repent of having ever 
given way to him. Charles IV. of Spain had become 
his ally; and in 1805 the united fleets of France and 
Spain gave battle to Lord Nelson off Cape Trafalgar, 
on the Spanish coast, and were so completely destroyed 
as to break the force of the French navy for many 
years after, and fully to establish the superiority of the 
English at sea. Lord Nelson himself was mortally 
wounded, and expired a few hours after the action, 
deeply lamented by his countrymen. His last general 
order was the noblest and simplest exhortation ever 
made by a commander to his men: ''England expects 
every man to do his duty." 

During the following years. Napoleon crushed the 
strength of Prussia, ruined the lesser states of Ger- 
many, and reduced Austria to such a state of distress, 
that the emperor did not venture to refuse him his 
daughter in marriage. He at last attempted the con- 
quest of Russia, and marched as far as Moscow, but 
on arriving there he found it deserted, and the day 
after his entrance a fire broke out which raged until it 
had destroyed the whole city, where he had intended 
to spend the winter. He was thus forced to retreat, 
and the miseries endured by the troops during that 
march, in the bitter cold of the northern winter, were 
among the greatest ever known in war. The Russians 
pursued his broken anny beyond their own boundaries, 
and the Austrians and Prussians, taking advantage of 
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his losses, collected their forces, and joining the Rus- 
sians, at length drove him back into France, pursued 
him even to the gates of Paris, and in the year 1814 
were in possession of that city itself. 

PART V. THE PENINSULAR WAR. 1807-1814. 

While these events were passing on the continent 
of Europe, the peninsula of Spain and Portugal was 
the scene of the greatest and most glorious war in 
which England ever engaged. 

The commencement of it was occasioned by a 
secret treaty between Napoleon and Godoy, the wicked 
minister of Charles IV. of Spain, in which they agreed 
to join their forces for the purpose of seizing and 
dividing Portugal, a kingdom which had long been in 
close alliance with England. Marshal Junot was accord- 
ingly sent with a French army to take possession; and 
on his approach, the Prince Regent of Portugal, believ- 
ing himself incapable of effectual resistance, embarked 
with all the royal family, and sailed to the Brazils, 
leaving the country a prey to the invader, who entered 
Lisbon, the chief city, and assumed the government 
without opposition. 

Although his object had been so far easily effected, 
Napoleon continued to make the reduction of Portugal 
an excuse for sending great bodies of troops across 
the Pyrenees, intending to take further advantage of 
the folly and weakness of the rulers of Spain; nor was 
it long before an occasion presented itself. Charles IV., 
and his eldest son Ferdinand, who had for some time 
been at variance, at length went to Bayonne, where 
the French Emperor then was, to lay their complaints 
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of each other before him; and he, having thus got 
them in his power, deposed King Charles, kept them 
both in captivity, and proclaimed his brother, Joseph 
Bonaparte, King of Spain and Portugal. 

The spirit of the people rose against this shameful 
usurpation, and resolving not to submit, they sent to 
ask the assistance of England. Accordingly an army 
was sent under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
whose successes in India have already been mentioned; 
and on the 12th of July, 1808, landed on the coast of 
Portugal. Marching towards Lisbon, they encountered 
and defeated Junot at the Battle of Vimiera, in conse- 
quence of which the French were obliged to withdraw 
from Portugal. 

Sir Arthur then returned home; and Sir John Moore, 
who had arrived with some more troops, took the 
command, and marched into Spain, towards the north- 
east, with the intention of assisting the people of that 
country in their resistance to the French, who were 
advancing towards Madrid. He had reached Sala- 
manca when he learned that he had been deceived by 
the reports made to him of the strength of the Span- 
iards, that Madrid had already surrendered, and the 
enemy had arrived there in such force as to render it 
unsafe to attempt to march back to Portugal. The 
winter had set in; the rough roads of Galicia, over 
which the army had to pass, were covered with snow, 
and, while suflfering severely from the weather and 
from want of provisions, they were also greatly harassed 
by the French, who followed them closely, until, on 
the 1 6th January, 1809, on the heights above Corunna, 
they gave battle to the enemy, and gained a glorious 
victory. It was dearly purchased by the loss of their 
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gallant general. Sir John Moore , who was struck by a 
cannon shot just before the conclusion of the action. 
He died in the course of the evening; and after bury- 
ing him on the ramparts of Corunna, the army em- 
barked and set sail for England. 

Early in the spring, the French re-entered Portugal, 
but were not suffered long to remain there, for Sir 
Arthur Wellesley retmning from England with an 
army, landed at Lisbon, and marching to the river 
Douro, crossed it in the face of the enemy, and driving 
them from the city of Oporto, forced them to retreat 
a second time out of the kingdom. He then marched 
into Spain, where he gained the Battle of Talavera, 
but was immediately afterwards obliged to retire into 
Portugal. At this time he was raised to the peerage 
by the title of a Viscount, and for his repeated suc- 
cesses in the course of the next four years was created 
Duke of Wellington. 

In the autumn of 18 10, Massena, who was con- 
sidered the most skilful of the French generals, took 
the command of their army, and making a third inva- 
sion of Portugal, was met and defeated by the English 
at the Battle of Busaco; but still his forces were so 
much more num^ous , that the Duke of Wellington 
was obliged to fall back to a strong position in front 
of Lisbon, called* the Lines of Torres Vedras , which 
he had fortified with a view to the defence of the city. 
He was followed by the French, but they did not ven- 
ture to attack him; and as he had directed the people 
of the country to bring in as much of their corn and 
cattle as they could, and to destroy the remainder, 
the enemy, who remained in front of the Lines for 
some weeks, could with difficulty find food for their 
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support. At length, after having consumed all within 
their reach, they retreated to some distance, and both 
armies went into winter quarters. In the spring the 
French continued their retreat till they had passed the 
frontier, thus ending their last invasion of Portugal; 
and the duke, following them again, defeated them 
in the Battle of Fuentes d'Onor, on the 5th of May, 
1811. 

In this same year commenced the third advance 
of the English into Spain. They laid siege to Badajos 
without success, but in January, 181 2, took Ciudad 
Rodrigo by storm, and again besieging Badajos, suc- 
ceeded in taking it after a dreadful assault on the 
night of the 5th of April. Marching northwards, they 
gained the great Battle of Salamanca, entered Madrid, 
and laid siege to Burgos. They were indeed obliged 
to retreat from thence, but instead of returning to 
Portugal as in the previous years, they went no further 
than Ciudad Rodrigo ; and when they again advanced, 
in the spring of 1813, they met with little opposition 
until they arrived at Vittoria, the scene of the Black 
Prince's victory over Henry of Trastamare. Here 
the enemy, in strong force, under the command of the 
intruding king, Joseph Bonaparte, endeavoured to 
make a stand, but were totally defeated, and obliged 
to fly with such haste, that all their artillery, as well 
as the baggage, containing the plunder of plate, jewels, 
and pictures, which they had amassed, was left on the 
field, and the pursuit lasted until, having driven them 
over the frontier into their own country, the British 
army took up its position on the line of the Pyrenees. 
In liie north of Spain, then, of all that the French had 
once occupied, there remained in their possession 
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only the two fortified towns of St. Sebastian and Pam- 
plona. 

Before these could be taken, the French army, 
under an active and able commander, made two 
powerful attacks on the English, trying to interrupt the 
sieges and bring off the garrisons; and there was a 
great deal of hard fighting in what were called the 
Battles of the Pyrenees; but the French failed in their 
object, the two towns were taken, and then the Duke 
of Wellington was ready to advance into France. In 
this advance four mote battles were fought, the last of 
which, that of Toulouse, on the loth of April, 1814, 
concluded the war, after it had lasted six years, with- 
out a single defeat to the English arms. 

By this time, as has been already related, Paris had 
surrendered to the allied sovereigns, and the Duke of 
Wellington, leaving his army at Bomrdeaux, there 
joined them; and a convention was held between the 
four great powers, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
to determine how the usurper Napoleon should be 
disposed of. He was made to resign all the power 
which he had unjustly seized, and sent to the little 
island of Elba, in the Mediterranean Sea, which he 
was allowed to govern with the title of Emperor. 

Louis XVin. was placed on the throne left vacant 
by the death of his brother and nephew; after which 
the allied sovereigns — Alexander, Emperor of Russia; 
Francis, Emperor of Austria; and Frederick, King of 
Prussia — came together to make a visit to England, 
where they were entertained with great splendour by 
the Prince Regent. 
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PART VI. THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 1815. 

A CONGRESS of the ministers of all the principal 
powers of Europe was held at Vienna, and they were 
engaged in deliberation with a view to arrange the 
affairs and settle the boundaries of the different states, 
when they were interrupted by the intelligence that 
Napoleon had escaped from Elba. Taking advantage 
of the absence of the ship appointed to watch him, he 
had landed in France, and proceeding towards Paris, 
was everjrwhere joined by the soldiers who had been 
sent to arrest him; so that Louis XVni., finding that 
he should have no support, was obliged to fly, and 
Napoleon entered the capital amid the rejoicings of all 
the French soldiery. 

The allied powers, determining that they would 
not allow him to occupy the throne, and again become 
the trouble of Europe, immediately gave orders for the 
advance of their armies. Those of England and 
Prussia being the nearest, were soon collected under 
their old commanders, the Duke of Wellington and 
Marshal Blucher. Many of the English regiments 
were young soldiers, having never yet been in action; 
but there was still a considerable body of the old tried 
soldiers of the Peninsula. All were full of confidence 
in their general, and it was a glorious cheer with which 
they greeted him on the day on which he first reviewed 
them. 

Napoleon also drew his forces together towards the 
northern frontier of France; and thinking his best 
chance of success was to advance into Belgium against 
the English and Prussians, before the arrival of the 
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troops of the other nations, on the i6th of June, with 
the main body of his army, attacked the Prussians at 
Ligny, defeated them, and forced them to fall back 
to Wavre; while, with another division, one of his 
marshals attacked an advanced portion of the English 
at Quatre Bras, under the command of the Prince of 
Orange, who was a general in the English service. 
This combat continued without any decided result till 
night-fall, when the French were obliged to return and 
join their main body. 

The next day was employed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington in gathering all his troops to the position 
where he intended to fight Napoleon, and prevent his 
getting to Brussels. It was a range of low hills near 
the village of Waterloo, and the main road by which 
the enemy would have to advance passed through it. 

There, at about ii o'clock on the morning of the 
1 8th of June, 18 15, commenced one of the greatest 
battles of modem days. It lasted nearly eight hours, 
during which the French, who were more numerous, 
and especially had a much greater force of artillery 
and cavalry, made repeated attacks, which were in 
every instance resisted with steady firmness, so that in 
spite of their utmost efforts, and the great loss of men 
on both sides, they could gain no advantage. At 
length, in despair at finding himself repulsed at every 
point. Napoleon, as a last effort, ordered a charge of 
his choicest reserved troops, his Imperial Guard. But 
these, though led on by his most distinguished officers, 
and advancing with the utmost bravery, met with no 
better success, and being soon driven in confusion 
down the slope, became, like the rest, a mingled mass 
of fugitives. And now the English, who had hitherto 
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stood firm in undaunted resistance, were called on to 
advance, and clearing all before them, achieved their 
glorious victory. There were no more troops for the 
French to bring up, for their reserve force had in the 
mean time been defeated by Blucher who came up to 
the field of Waterloo just as the Imperial guard was 
broken, and undertook the pursuit of the broken and 
scattered enemy. 

Napoleon fled to Paris, and there found that the 
French, after this great defeat, refused to afford him 
any further supplies, and called on him to abdicate. 
He went to Rochfort, intending to embark for America, 
but finding the harbour watched by British vessels, he 
was obliged to surrender to Captain Maitland of the 
Bellerophon, in which ship he was conveyed to Ply- 
mouth, and there remained while the allies were con- 
sidering of his fate. It was determined that he should 
be sent to St. Helena, a small island in the Atlantic, 
and there so well guarded that he should not again be 
able to disturb the peace of Europe. He was accord- 
ingly placed under the care of Sir Hudson Lowe, the 
English governor, and continued in his place of exile 
till his death, in the year 1821. 

PART Vn. THE REGENCY. 181O-182O. 

From the year 1812 to 1815, England had in the 
meantime been carrying on a war with the United 
States. The commencement of the difference was a 
complaint on the part of the Americans that their 
trade was unjustly injured by the orders of the English 
ministry respecting the blockade of the French ports, 
and they likewise made it a grievance that the English 
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ships of war claimed the right of searching for de- 
serters on board American vessels. 

The war had been principally confined to naval 
operations, as well at sea as on the great lakes, which 
for a considerable extent form the boigidary between 
Canada and the United States, until the conclusion of 
the Peninsular War, when some of the regiments which 
had served there were embarked at Bourdeaux for 
America. On their arrival in 1814, some descents 
were made on the coast, in one of which, Washington, 
the seat of government, was taken and burnt; and in 
December they landed near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, intending to take New Orleans, but the attempt 
proved a failure. Their march lay through a half- 
frozen swamp, covered with reeds and tangled forest- 
wood; the enemy greatly outnumbered them, and were 
strongly posted in entrenchments well furnished with 
cannon, and they were obliged to return to their ships, 
after suffering much, and losing their general. Sir 
Edward Pakenham. This was the last act of hostility, 
since a peace was concluded in the beginning of 181 5. 

In the year 18 14, the first bishop was sent to Cal- 
cutta; and since that time many others of our colonies 
have received bishops, so that their spiritual needs 
have been much better supplied, although much still 
remains to be done. 

The last five years of the life of George III. were 
marked by few events. His granddaughter. Princess 
Charlotte, only child of the Prince Regent, a most 
amiable, sensible, and high-principled person, was 
married in 181 6 to Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, 
(late King of the Belgians,) and was regarded with 
great affection and hope as our future queen; but, to 
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the great sorrow of the whole nation, she died on the 
6th of November, 1817, in the 24th year of her age. 

Queen Charlotte died in 1818; and on the 29th of 
January, 1820, the life of the good old King George HI. 
was closed, in the eighty-second year of his age, and 
the sixtieth of his reign. Eleven of his children sur- 
vived him; two sons having died in infancy, the Prin- 
cess Amelia in 18 10, and Edward Duke of Kent on 
the 23rd of January, 1820, six days before his father, 
leaving an infant daughter, Alexandrina Victoria, our 
present gracious Queen. 

In the year 1807 died the last of the Stuarts, Henry, 
Cardinal Duke of York. On his death-bed he sent to 
George III. the last remains of the royal ornaments 
preserved by James II., the coronation ring of Scot- 
land, and the same jewel of the garter which Charles I. 
had worn on the scaffold. 

He was buried with his father, James Francis, and 
his brother, Charles Edward, in a church at Rome, 
where, at the expense of the Prince Regent, a beautiful 
monument of white marble was erected, and inscribed 
with the titles of James III., Charles III., and Henry IX., 
Kings of England. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
GEORGE IV. 1820-1830. 

George IV. came to the crown in his fifty-eighth 
year, after having already governed England for ten 
years. 

No sooner did his wife, Caroline of Brunswick, 
hear of his accession ^ than she set out on her return 
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from Italy, where she had lately resided , in order to 
be crowned with him; but this he was resolved not to 
permit. He gave orders that her name should not be 
placed in the Liturgy , and by his desire proceedings 
were commenced for obtaining a divorce. 

The inquiries made into her conduct when abroad 
fully showed her to have acted with the utmost impro- 
priety; still it was felt throughout the country that she 
was hardly dealt with. There was a strong feeling in 
her favour in many parts of England, and the measure 
was abandoned. Great joy was shown at the time; 
but she was soon forgotten, and pining away under 
her vexation, she died in August, 1821. 

The ten years of the reign of George IV. passed 
very quietly; his coronation festival was remarkably 
splendid; and he made a visit to Ireland^ and another 
to Edinburgh, where he was received wiUi much state. 
The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel were at 
the head of affairs during the latter years of his reign, 
and it was under their administration that the bill for 
Roman Catholic Emancipation was passed. The king 
was as much averse to it as his father had been, but 
not fueling the obligation of his coronation oath in the 
same manner, he yielded to the representations of his 
ministers, and gave his consent. 

Georg IV. died June the 26th, 1830, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, and the tenth of his reign. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
WILLIAM IV. 1830-1837. 

Frederick Duke of York, second son of George III., 
had died in 1827; and the crown descended to the 
next brother, William Duke of Clarence, who in his 
youth had been in the navy, and was in the fleet sent 
to relieve the fortress of Gibraltar when besieged by 
the French. 

Soon after his accession, the Duke of Wellington 
and the Tory ministry resigned, and Earl Grey and the 
Whigs came into power. In the same year the Reform 
Bill was brought in, a measure by which certain changes 
were made in the election of members of Parliament, 
calculated to place more power in the hands of the 
people; and it was therefore resisted by the Tories, 
always opposed to democratic principles. They in- 
curred great unpopularity, and the London mob was 
especially violent against the Duke of Wellington, for- 
getting his great qualities and unequalled services in 
their present anger. Often, indeed, has such ingrati- 
tude fallen to the lot of great and upright men, inany 
of whom have died before the feeling of their country- 
men had returned to a due appreciation of them; but 
not so with the great Duke, who lived down the anger 
of the nation, and remained as much honoured as a 
statesman as he had been as a general. 

In 1832 Europe was visited by a dreadful scourge. 
The cholera, a painful and dangerous complaint, 
hitherto seldom known but in India, seemed, as it 
were, to travel slowly from that country, entered Eng- 
land at Sunderland, and came southwards, sometimes 
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causing the death of whole families , and being always 
most fatal in the narrow dirty streets of large towns. 
A day of public fasting and humiliation was appointed, 
and prayers against this terrible sickness were offered 
in every church. It lasted through the spring and 
summer, but in the autumn the infection became less 
violent, and before the end of the year entirely ceased. 

It was in this reign that slavery in the West Indies 
was abolished. The excellent WilHam Wilberforce had 
striven for a whole lifetime in Parliament to hinder the 
crime of buying, selling, and using like mere cattle, 
the negroes who cultivated the sugar-canes in the West 
Indian Islands. First a law was obtained forbidding 
Englishmen to trade in slaves, or to steal them away 
from their homes in Africa; and in 1833 it was de- 
creed that all slaves should be set free, and twenty 
millions of money were granted to make up to their 
masters for the loss. The money was not enough, as 
it proved; for the negroes were too lazy to work if not 
forced to do so, and the climate is too hot for less 
hardy persons to work at all, so that the estates in the 
West Indies do not produce nearly so much as before, 
and the owners are much poorer; but still it is a 
blessing that, at any cost, so great an evil should be 
ended, as that of keeping men and women in bondage. 

William IV. died on the 20th of June, 1837, i^ 
the seventy-second year of his age, and the seventh of 
his reign. His wife was the good Queen Adelaide of 
Saxe Meiningen. As he left no children, he was suc- 
ceeded by his niece, daughter of Edward Duke of 
Kent, her present gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

Hanover, by its own laws, cannot descend in the 
female line; and it was therefore separated from the 

i8* 
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crown of England, being inherited by Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland, fifth son of George HI. 



CHAPTER XL. 

VICTORIA. 

PART I. FIFTEEN YEARS OF PEACE. 1837-1852. 

At eighteen years of age the young queen was 
seated upon the throne, just when, according to the 
law, she was old enough to govern without a regency. 
Her mother, the Duchess of Kent, lived with her until 
her marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, which took place on the loth of February, 
1840. A pattern for wives and mothers, our good 
Queen has added to our loyal affection by her simple 
homely excellences, and her loving and careful training 
of her large and hopeful family. 

The first eleven years of her reign have passed 
tranquilly. England has been at peace with the states 
of Europe, and victorious over the enemies who have 
attacked her distant possessions. In 1841, indeed, a 
terrible disaster occurred in Cabul, where a British 
force had been placed to support one of the Affghan 
princes, and where the inhabitants, rising in a body, 
treacherously murdered the English resident, Sir Alex- 
ander Bumes, and several other officers. The troops 
were forced to retreat through a rocky mountainous 
country, in the depth of winter, exposed to the perpetual 
attacks of the Affghans, and enduring most dreadfiil 
sufferings. Worn out with fighting, cold, and hunger, 
they were at length all slain or made prisoners, and 
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only two of the whole number reached the town of 
Jellalabad, which was defended through the winter by 
Sir Robert Sale. In the spring he was relieved by 
General Pollock, and several victories were gained, 
which reduced the power of the Affghans. 

In 1846 also, under the government of Lord Har- 
dinge, one of the old soldiers of the Peninsula, three 
great victories were gained on the banks of the Sutlej 
over the Sikhs, the warlike inhabitants of Lahore, and 
they were reduced to ask for peace. In 1848 they 
again rose, murdered two English officers, and com- 
menced a second war, which was terminated early in 
1849 by the capture of the town of Mooltan and the 
victory of Goojerat, since which the Punjab has been 
annexed to the British dominions. 

Mr. (now Sir James) Brooke, a private gentleman, 
with the crew of his own yacht, commenced, and, 
assisted by one of her Majesty's vessels, effected the 
reduction of the Malays, whose piracy had hitherto 
rendered dangerous the navigation of the eastern part 
of the Indian Ocean; and not only this, but he gained 
the affection and confidence of both the princes and 
people of Borneo , and made a commencement which, 
if properly followed up, may, under the blessing of 
God, lead to the conversion and civilization of that 
great island. 

Queen Victoria had begun her reign with her uncle's 
Whig ministry; but in 1841 Sir Robert Peel came into 
office, and continued to govern till 1846. The measure 
most desired at this time by the popular party, was to 
repeal the duty which all com imported from foreign 
countries was made to pay, in order that the English 
farmers might sell to greater advantage. In the year 
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1845 first appeared the disease which has ever since 
rendered the potato crop uncertain; and so great was 
the distress thus caused, that the Anti-Corn-Law party 
were much strengthened, and Sir Robert Peel con- 
sented to the removal of the duty upon foreign com. 
The country party considered that he had betrayed 
their interests, and drove out his ministry; but they 
were not strong enough to hold office themselves, and 
Lord John Russell and the Whigs came in. The potato 
blight nowhere produced such misery as in Ireland, 
where the peasantry had for years lived upon no other 
food than this root. In spite of all the aid that could 
be sent from England, there was a frightful famine, 
many persons actually died of hunger, and many more 
of the diseases produced by bad and scanty fare. On 
the whole, however, good sprang out of evil, for Irish 
affairs were put on a new footing, many of the poor 
emigrated, and those who remained have been learning 
to trust less to the potato, and more to crops that take 
better cultivation, and are thus becoming more in- 
dustrious and less turbulent. 

In 1848, England happily passed through a time 
of great peril. The French of Paris revolted, and 
drove their king, Louis Philippe, to take refuge in 
England; and the mob, all over Europe, seemed to 
think their time was come for overthrowing whatever 
was above them. In London there were meetings, 
and a great rabble appointed the loth of April for 
forcing their way with a monster petition to the 
Parliament, but they were disappointed: every friend 
of order was sworn in a special constable to defend 
the Queen and the peace of the city, and the evil- 
disposed found themselves so few and weak, that they 
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dispersed without having attempted any naischief. In 

case a riot had begun, the Duke of Wellington had 

troops prepared all round London to come to the 

defence of the city; but there was no one who hated 

violence more than this great soldier, and he kept his 

regiments out of sight, so as not to enrage or terrify 

the mob. No one stood so high as the 'Duke,' as all 

loved to call him through these latter years of his 

glorious old age. Everyone felt what it was to have 

spent a long life and great powers in the one sole 

thought of *Duty;' and all felt full of reverence when 

his slight figure, grey head, and eagle face were seen, 

as he rode along the streets, or was seen regularly in 

his place at St James's Chapel. None loved him more 

than did his young Queen, who looked up to him as 

she might have done to a father. Her third son, who 

was bom upon the Duke's birth-day, the ist of May, 

was his godson and namesake, an honour such as no 

warrior had received since Bertrand du Guesclin in 

France, and which came home to the heart of the 

great Duke, who, though often stem and brief with 

men, was always loving and gentle with little children 

of every degree. In the year 1851, the country suffered 

a great loss in Sir Robert Peel, who was killed by a 

fall from his horse; and the next year the Duke of 

Wellington was taken away, by a sudden short illness, 

in his ninetieth year. He was mourned for like a 

relative throughout his grateful country; and when he 

was laid in his grave in St. Paul's Cathedral, he was 

home thither by the old generals who had been his 

companions in victory; and in his funeral-train came 

Prince Albert, with all that was great and noble in 

England, deputations from the armies of Russia France, 
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and Prussia, the choicest British troops, as many of 
his old soldiers as could be collected, and officers and 
men from every regiment in the service. Such a funeral 
well befitted one of the greatest men whom our country 
has ever produced, because his deeds were always 
prompted by simple straight-forward duty, never by 
selfish ambition or desire of glory. 

PART n. THE CRIMEA. 1852-1856. 

After many years of peace, a European war broke 
out, in which England became involved. The Turkish 
dominion had long been dwindling away, and the Rus- 
sian Empire had always been aiming at seizing upon 
it, partly in the old spirit of war against the unbe- 
liever, partly because the possession of Constantinople 
would give an outlet to the Mediterranean Sea, very 
convenient to that great empire. At last, the Em- 
peror Nicholas I., thinking the time was come, told 
the English ambassador, Sir Hamilton Seymour, that 
Turkey was like a very sick man at the point of death, 
whose property must be divided between his friends. 

The English government, at whose head was the 
Earl of Aberdeen, a friend of Sir Robert Peel, thought 
that it would be base and shameful to rob the Turks, 
with whom they had no cause of quarrel; and when, 
shortly after, Nicholas actually took up arms against 
Turkey, they resolved to befriend the weak against the 
strong. 

The French, who after several disturbed years had 
elected as their emperor. Napoleon lU., the nephew of 
their first great Napoleon, also took part against Rus- 
sia; and early in 1854 two armies were sent to assist 
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the Turks; the French under the command of Marshal 
St. Arnaud; the English under Fitzroy Somerset, Lord 
Raglan, who had been on the staff of the Duke of 
Wellington throughout the campaigns in the Peninsula, 
and at Waterloo, where he had lost an arm. The 
armies were at first encamped near Varna, in Turkey, 
a most unfortunate choice, for the place, tibough beau- 
tiful, was very unhealthy, and cholera broke out in 
such force, that great numbers died without ever having 
seen the enemy. At last the two generals agreed to 
leave this land of pestilence, and make a sudden 
descent upon the enemy's own country, namely, the 
Crimea, the little peninsula projecting into the Black 
/ea, the southern part of which was very beautiful, full 
of the country houses of the Russian nobility, and 
containing the great fortress of Sebastopol, built on 
two sides of a gulf forming an excellent harbour, which 
the Emperor Nicholas had strengthened to the utmost, 
as a stronghold whence to carry out his designs upon 
Constantinople. 

The troops were carried across the Black Sea, no 
man with more luggage than he could cany on his 
back, and were safely landed in the Crimea; but the 
disease had not been left behind, and the French mar- 
shal himself, as well as many a brave man in both 
armies, was actually in a dying state when the meet- 
ing with the enemy took place, six days after landing, 
on the 20th of September, 1854. 

The Russian Prince, Menschikofif, had drawn up 
his forces on the steep bank above the little river Alma, 
where he hoped to detain the invaders for weeks. He 
little knew with whom he had to deal. The English 
crossed the river, and charged right up the bank; the 
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French climbed the heights, and, assisted by the guns 
of the fleet, took the enemy in flank; the Russians 
gave way on every side; and a glorious victory was 
gained, which opened the way to Sebastopol. 

Here the two armies established themselves, around 
the village of Balaklava, upon a little rocky creek, 
which formed an excellent harbour. Regular siege 
was laid to Sebastopol , with the assistance of the fleet 
under Sir Edmund Lyons. The fortifications were 
immensely strong, and were bravely and skilfully de- 
fended, while a Russian army outside endeavoured to 
drive away the allies. On the 25th of October an 
attack was made on our position, but was repulsed. 
In the course of the engagement, an order either 
wrongly conveyed or wrongly understood, caused all 
the [J^glish light cavahy, six hundred in number, to 
be sent to charge full against a Russian battery. Most 
of those there knew that it was nearly certain death, 
but none faltered for a second. They rode the mile 
and a half through the cannon shot and ^ell, ful- 
filled their orders, and rode back again, men and 
horses dropping every second, and the fallen often 
sabred by their Russian pursuers. It was a grievous 
loss, but it taught both allies and enemies what our 
soldiers were; and the Charge of Balaklava stands as 
a proverb for fearless courage and obedience. 

Not a fortnight after, on the night before the 5th 
of November, lights and sounds were heard in Sebasto- 
pol, which led the besiegers to imagine that some 
church festival was there being celebrated. It was, in 
truth, the Russians preparing themselves for a deadly 
battle. Ere the darkness was over, the army had crept 
from the city, and had stolen up into the ravine 
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beneath the heights of Inkermann. The EngUsh awoke 
in the dawn of a misty morning to find the enemy 
within their outposts. It was one of our most des- 
perate battles, where there was no room for general- 
ship, and where nothing could have availed save the 
most steady and gallant courage. Sir Thomas Trow- 
bridge, with both feet shot oflF, finding himself the 
only field-officer at hand, refused to be carried firom 
the field, and seated on the parapet, continued to give 
his orders; and this was but one instance of the nO*ble 
spirit that animated the whole division, and enabled 
them for eight hours to hold out against four times 
their force, until the French came up, and by their 
advance forced the Russians to retreat. 

This was the last battle, except one fought by the 
French on theTchernaya; but the besiegers had much 
to suffer. More were dying of cholera than by the 
sword; and as the cold of winter came on, hunger and 
frost increased disease of every kind. Supplies of 
every kind were sent out, but were slow in reaching 
their destination; and the want of wholesome food, 
clothing, and shelter, slew more brave men than did 
the enemy. Severe labour in the trenches, with shells 
bursting all around, alternated with scanty meals, and 
rest snatched under a worn rug or blanket in a damp 
tent, or hut like a burrow in the earth; the hospitals 
were crowded; and it was not till spring was coming 
on that means were found of keeping the army sup- 
plied with comforts. The health of the men was 
restored, and they patiently laboured on at the siege. 
On the 1 8th of June, an attack was made on the de- 
fences, but was beaten off; and this disaster, on the 
very anniversary of Waterloo, did what neither present 
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difficulties nor revilings at home could effect: it broke 
the brave and gentle heart of Lord Raglan, and he 
died of cholera a few days after, having gone through 
all the trying duties of the siege like a true Christian 
soldier. General Simpson took the command, and 
afterwards General Codrington. 

On the 8th of September, another attack was made 
on the defences. The French took the Malakoif 
Tower; the English made their way into another out- 
work known as the Redan, but they were forced back 
after they had held it a few moments; and it was well 
for them, since it was blown up immediately after, and 
no one within it could have escaped death. The suc- 
cess, though partial, made it impossible for the Rus- 
sians to hold out any longer, and the governor with- 
drew his men by night to the other side of the harbour, 
leaving nothing behind but the wounded, the whole 
effected with such secresy, that the allies only found 
out what had happened by missing the noise of the 
cannon. 

In the course of the winter, the Emperor Nicholas 
had died; and his son, Alexander U., though at first 
pursuing the war with vigour, found it time to make 
peace, when half Sebastopol was thus taken. A truce 
was made; and at length, in the spring of 1856, a 
treaty was signed, called the Peace of Paris, in which 
Alexander engaged not to molest the Turks, and not 
to repair the dangerous fortifications of Sebastopol. 
Few treaties were ever received with more joy in Eng- 
land, though she alone of all the three powers was 
stronger at the end of the war than at the beginning. 

During the war the ministry had changed; and 
Lord Palmerston, coming in with the Whigs, was con- 
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cerned in concluding the peace. He continued in 
power till 1858, when there was an attempt made by 
some Italians to murder the French emperor, and one 
of the persons thought to be concerned in it was taken 
in England. Napoleon III. wanted our law to be 
altered, so as to prevent England from sheltering men 
driven from their own countries for political offences; 
but the feeling of the nation was so strong against 
thus driving away the persecuted from their asylum, 
that Lord Palmerston's government was overthrown 
for showing some inclination to attend to this request; 
and the individual in question was acquitted, without 
much consideration whether he had been really en- 
gaged in the plot or otherwise. The Earl of Derby 
and the Tories then came into power, and held the 
government till the spring of 1859. 



PART in. THE INDIAN MUTINY. 1857-1859. 

Greater sorrows than England had felt for the 
brave soldiers whose graves lie thick round Sebastopol 
were yet to befall her. Ever since the first conquests 
of the East India Company in Hindostan, great part 
of their army had been composed of native soldiers 
called Sepoys, armed and trained in European fashion, 
and led by English officers, but retaining their own 
habits and religion, whether Hindoo or Mahometan. 
So careful were the Company not to offend them, that 
all the strange fancies of the Hindoo religion were 
respected, such as that it was unlawful to touch the 
food of Christians, to eat certain kinds of flesh, to kill 
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a COW, and many like delusions; and missionaries were 
even discouraged from teaching the Christian faith 
among them. The Sepoys were brave men, and fought 
gallantly in many battles; they seemed very fond of 
their officers, and were so much trusted, that English 
ladies would travel all across India with no other 
guard; and their little children were the pets of the 
dark, bearded soldiery. Here and there a regiment of 
the Queen's army was stationed; but in general, through 
the length and breadth of the land, English officers, 
state servants, and merchants, dwelt with their families 
wholly at ease and quiet among the Hindoo population, 
guarded by a Sepoy army and native police. The laws 
were well and justly administered, schools were set up, 
and all was done to make the natives prosperous. 
They were far better off than under their own blood- 
thirsty tyrants; but still they never forgot that the 
English were strangers, and they nourished a deadly 
spirit of revenge. This seems to have been brought to 
a crisis, by the putting down of the native kingdom of 
Oude, which only stood by British protection, but was 
found to be such a nest of wickedness, that it was at 
length joined to the Company's domimons, and a gar- 
rison placed in Lucknow, the capital. About the same 
time, some improved cartridges had been served out to 
the Sepoys, and a notion got abroad among them that 
these were greased with bullocks' fat, in order to make 
the Hindoos unclean, and thus give them no choice 
but to become Christians. 

Some of the men made complaints, and rather than 
o£fend them, these cartridges were taken away, but this 
did not appease them; and on Sunday the loth of May, 
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1857, at Meerut, in Bengal, while the English were 
going to church, shots were fired, and they learnt that 
the Sepoys had taken up arms. Colonel Finnis, the 
commander, hurried with his officers to quell the dis- 
turbance, but all were at once shot dead by their own 
men, who then turned upon the houses, and killed 
every English man or woman they found there. Some 
escaped to the English troops, who were at the same 
station, and who attacked the rebels, and drove them 
away. The Sepoys then marched to Delhi, once the 
capital of the Mogul Empire, where now the old 
Mahometan king and his family lived upon a pension 
granted by the Con^any. There, also, was a great 
magazine of all kinds of military stores, and great 
numbers of English residents; but unhappily, no British 
regiment to protect them. No sooner did the tidings 
arrive from Meerut, than the Delhi Sepoys rose as one 
man, and began a horrible work of blood. They shot 
their officers, and piled their bodies in a cart, killed 
all the English they met in the streets, and tried to 
seize the powder-magazine; but the brave Lieutenant 
Willoughby perilled Yds own life by blowing it up, and 
esc^ed the explosion, though only to be lost a few 
days after. A few officers and ladies let themselves 
down over the rampart, and fled away on foot through 
the jungle. The deeds that were done on those who 
were left are too dreadful to be thought of, except 
when we remember that the affliction of a moment 
here may work an eternal weight of glory. 

The Hindoos believed their time was come, pro- 
claimed their emperor, an old man past eighty, and 
prepared to stand a siege. The English troops ad- 
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vanced towards Delhi, but they were few in number; 
the generals, old men not fit for such a fearful crisis, 
sank under illness and fatigue one after another; and 
the spirit of mutiny was spreading like wildfire through- 
out Bengal. Not a day, but some fresh horrible tidings 
came in, of Seppys, who a few hours previously had 
sworn every oath of fidelity, rising and massacring 
man, woman, and child; and the most sickening stories 
of tortures were brought in from every station. Yet 
till troops could come from England, nothing could be 
done towards taking Delhi, and putting down the 
centre of the revolt. The other places for which there 
was most anxiety, were the fort of Agra, where a 
number of fugitives had collected, and bravely beat off 
an attack of rebels. Cawnpore, a station for troops, 
on the borders of the kingdom of Oude, and Lucknow, 
the capital, where an immense body of rebels were 
closely besieging Sir Henry Lawrence, the chief com- 
missioner of Oude, with the 32nd regiment of British 
infantry, and some Sikh troops, who happily proved 
faithful. 

Generals Havelock and Neill, two of the ablest and 
best of the army, set off to carry relief to Oude. Alas ! 
they came to Cawnpore too late to save life. It was 
only a barrack, not meant for defence, and there were 
in it only two hundred Englishmen, under Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, with all the wives and children of the privates 
of the 32nd, and a number of ladies, wives of the 
officers of the native regiments, or who had fled in 
from other stations at the outbreak. Sir Hugh had 
trusted to the help of a Hindoo of rank, by title Nana 
Sahib, who had been adopted by a native prince, but 
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not allowed to succeed to his power, only to his wealth. 
He had been educated in English learning, though not 
in Christianity, and was on friendly terms with the 
officers, giving them entertainments, and joining their 
shooting-parties; and he had promised Sir Hugh the 
help of the guard of natives , whom he was allowed to 
maintain at his house of Bhitoor, a few miles from 
Cawnpore. It was thus a horrible surprise, that when, 
like ail the rest, the Sepoys mutinied, the Nana put 
himself at their head, and brought his cannon to bear 
on the barrack at Cawnpore. Nothing could be more 
miserable. Crowded together in a house and court- 
yard, in the height of an Indian summer, disease was 
most fearful among the little garrison; nor had they a 
moment's peace — the shot went through their wsills, 
and killed them as they sat. Sir Hugh Wheeler's son 
was shot dead as he lay sick, with his head in his 
sister's lap. Had there been only men, they might 
have cut their way out; but encumbered with an equal 
number of women and children, this was impossible; 
and Sir Hugh Wheeler, hopeless of aid, at last promised 
to give up the place, the Nana providing boats to carry 
the remains of his garrison down the Gzmges in safety. 
The survivors were placed in the boats, and set oflf, but 
immediately the treacherous savages fired upon them, 
and forced them to turn back. Some few jumped 
ashore, and hid in the reeds, but these were pursued 
and slain, all except one officer named Thompson, the 
only Englishman who survived to tell the tale. The 
rest were brought back to Cawnpore, where the men 
were at once killed on landing; the ladies and children 
were shut up in a room together for a few days, until 
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hearing of the approach of the English army, the Nana 
caused his ruffians to fire in among them till all were 
killed, and they were then thrown into a well in the 
court, after which the monster marched off. The 
court, and the room of slaughter, were yet reeking 
with blood when the troops entered the place; Bibles, 
Prayer-books, books, pictures, and clothes, were strewn 
about; and one piteous leaf, in a young lady's pocket* 
book, bearing the dates of the death of five of a iamily 
of eight, herself and two sisters alone excepted, who 
had since perished in the general massacre! Nothing 
so terrible had ever happened in British warfare, and it 
filled the hearts of the soldiers with horrible revenge. 
Every Sepoy was in their eyes henceforth no better 
than a tiger, and fearful vows of vengeance were 
taken. Indeed, the patient letters, full of resignation 
and peace, written by several of the victims in prospect 
of death, are the only comfort there is in thinking of 
the horrors of Cawnpore. 

To push on to Lucknow was the next object; but 
General Havelock had to fight his way not merely with 
the enemy, but with the deadly climate. Once, when 
but a few days' march from Lucknow, he was forced 
to turn back; but finally, after winning twelve battles, 
he succeeded in throwing in succours, but only himself 
to die of cholera ere he could hear of the honours 
decreed to him by his country. He was a brave and 
pious soldier, and to win a battle had been the prayer 
of his life. General Neill likewise died of cholera; 
and disease was almost as bad a foe as the Sepoys. 

Delhi was taken by Sir Archdale Wilson on the 
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20th of September, after a most gallant assault. No 
quarter was given to the Sepoys; but all the peaceful 
inhabitants were spared, even in the fury of the attack, 
when the grief of the traops was increased by the 
tokens still remaining of the horrors there perpetrated. 
The cart, where four months since the corpses of the 
slain officers had been thrown, was found in the same 
place, full of their bleached skeletons. The old King of 
Delhi was taken while endeavouring to escape; and his 
two sons, who had been concerned in the chief cruelties, 
were shot as soon as seized. Soon after, Sir Colin 
Campbell arrived to take the command in Bengal, and 
pushed on at once to carry relief to Lucknow. 

There, ever since the 30th of June, the city had been 
in possession of the Sepoys, and the English had been 
shut up in the Residency, an enclosure containing a 
few houses, never meant for defence, but held out 
undauntedly by these brave hearts. The shot of the 
enemy came through every part, except a few of the 
cellars, where the ladies and children slept. Sir Henry 
Lawrence was mortally wounded in his own room; 
the chaplain, Mr. Polehampton, was shot while rolling 
up his bed; and no one was safe for an instant. Pro- 
visions did not fail, but they were scanty and not of 
a kind fit for children or invalids, and there were a 
fearful number of deaths among the young and the 
wounded; but the patience and trust of the sufferers was 
unfailing, and the ladies set an example of helpfulness 
never to be forgotten. Colonel Inglis, the commander 
of the 32nd, was constantly vigilant, and all the assaults 
of the enemy were repulsed. General Havelock's relief 
gave them some further space and greater safety; but 

19* 
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it was not till November that Sir Colin Campbell, 
pushing forward, succeeded in carrying the brave gar- 
rison any efficient relief, and in defeating the rebels. He 
then removed the noble party, who had sustained the 
most fearful siege in all English history, and leaving 
Lucknow to its &te for the present, he conducted them 
in safety from Oude. 

After this, Sir Colin Campbell, since created Lord 
Clyde, pursued the Sepoys wherever they gathered 
together, and gained victory after victory over them. 
The other two presidencies, Madras and Bombay, had 
been disturbed, but without open mutiny; the Punjab 
had been kept down by the strong hand; and the Sikhs 
fought heartily against the Sepoys. The mutiny was 
finally put down, after more than a year's hard fight- 
ing, and much destruction of the mutineers; and it 
was finally resolved that affairs in India should be put 
on a new footing. The Company, which had com- 
menced in the time of Queen Elizabeth, has ceased to 
be the governing body; India is more immediately 
under the Queen, and there is no longer a separate 
army; for the troops in India are like the rest, in the 
pay and service of the Crown. It may be hoped, that 
after so fearful a lesson on the fruits of heathenism, 
more may be done in future for the increase of Chris- 
tianity in India. 
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PART IV. THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. 1859-1869. 

In 1859, Lord Palmerston, almost the oldest states- 
man in England returned into power and with much 
tact and dexterity steered the English government 
through many difficult moments, when want of cool- 
ness or forbearance might have led to much evil 
and danger. His rule lasted till his death at the age 
of 81 in 1865, when he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

In the mean time, a grievous loss had befallen the 
Queen and country, and one most unexpected in the 
death of the good Albert of Saxe Coburg, the Prince 
Consort. Of all the men who have ever stood in the 
position of husband to a queen regnant, he seems to 
have been the best in every respect. He was a man 
of very great abilities, and force of character, and yet 
was content to seek no power at all for himself, but 
to spend his whole life and strength in quietly assist- 
ing the Queen in all her many cares and duties, and 
without ever putting himself forward into her place, 
helping on and devising whatever he thought would be 
for the good of the nation. He kept himself so much 
in the background that it was only those who worked 
at public business who knew how much he did, and 
how great a benefit was his clear and wise head, until 
he died of fever at Windsor Castle on the 14th of 
December 1861. — ^Ever since that time, the Queen's 
great and deep sorrow, and the much heavier load of 
care and toil that fell on her when she had not his 
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help, have made her hold back from all the brilliance 
and display that can possibly be avoided though al- 
ways ready to assist in times of need or distress. The 
court thus lost much brightness, and it was only in 
part restored by the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with the beautiful Princess Alexandra of Denmark on 
the loth of March 1863. 

During these years a terrible civil war was raging 
between the Northern and Southern States of America. 
There were two ways of explaining this war. One was 
that the Southern States did not think it fair that the 
Northern should have more weight than they and in- 
terfere with their institutions. The other was that they 
wanted to prevent the North from having a just amount 
of power, for fear of the great indignation felt in the 
Northern or New England States, at negroes being kept 
in slavery in the South to work at the sugar, rice and 
cotton plantations. 

As soon as Abraham Lincoln, a native of the 
North was elected President, in 1861, the Southern 
States took up arms, and there was a veiy fierce and 
bloody war which lasted till 1865, when the North 
having gained the advantage, peace was made and all 
the slaves were set free, so that there is now no 
slavery in any Christian country except South America. 
It was piteous however that in the midst of all the 
rejoicings the President was shot dead in the theatre at 
Washington by a furious and disappointed man from 
the south. 

This war affected England greatly because no 
cotton was grown nor sent out of America during its 
continuance, and as the great manufactories in Cheshire 
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and Lancashire are almost entirely supplied from 
thence, multitudes of persons were thrown out of 
work, and there was great distress, and misery. It 
was borne most patiently and great exertions were 
made to maintain the sufferers by help sent from the 
other counties till this trouble passed away. 

Lord Russell became Prime Minister after Lord 
Palmerston. Just at this time the discontented Irish 
began to band themselves together in a league that 
they called Fenian, in honour of the old champion 
heroes Fin and his friends, for separating from Eng- 
land, dividing all the property among them and setting 
up a republic. They caused a good deal of alarm and 
disturbance, obtaining money and training from their 
countrymen who had served in the American war, 
and when some of their number were imprisoned in 
Clerkenwell jail, a party endeavoured to liberate them 
by making a dreadful explosion of nitro glycerine in 
the street to throw down the prison wall, but only 
succeeded in destroying the house on the other side, 
and a good many poor harmless women and children 
within it. 

In the meantime, Lord Russell had brought in an- 
other reform bill for making the qualification for a 
vote lower than it was before, but as the party 
did not agree on it, it was rejected, and the con- 
servative ministry returned to office with Lord Derby 
and Mr. D'lsraeU. They immediately took the Reform 
bill into their hands and brought in a measure that 
extended the power of voting still fluther than the 
previous one. Lord Derby's health was breaking up, 
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and he resigned in 1868, and died about a year 
after. 

During this time various English subjects, some 
sent on behalf of government, some who had gone 
out as merchants or teachers to Abyssinia had <been 
detained there in captivity. Abyssinia is a strange 
country. It was converted long ago to Christianity 
but being much cut oflF from intercourse with other 
Christian countries; the customs have become very 
barbarous and rude and the nation very ignorant and 
little better than savages. Their King Theodore at 
first shewed a good deal of intelligence and desire to 
improve himself and his nation, and invited Euro- 
peans to settle in his country and train them, but 
as he grew older and more spoilt by power, he be- 
came violent and headstrong, and at last, he took 
such offence at a letter to the Queen not being an- 
swered as he expected that he threw all the Whites 
into prison and kept them in great fear and danger, 
refusing all attempts to set them free. 

He seems to have had no notion what a power he 
was provoking, till at last an expedition was fitted out, 
and sent from India to land on the Abyssinian coast 
under Sir Robert Napier. It was managed so well 
that the army came on, without loss or fighting to 
the very gates of Magdala, the capital, and there, 
Theodore found it was vain to try to lead his army 
against them, and when his army had suffered one 
defeat, and the walls of his city were attacked, he fell 
into despair, and like Saul of old, died by his own 
hand, on the Easter day of 1868. Thus this success 
was achieved without loss of English blood. 
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A much sadder war raged between the settlers in 
New Zealand and the Maori natives. For thirty or 
forty years the island had been colonized, the greater 
number of the Maoris had become Christians and the 
Church seemed flourishing there. All lands settled 
upon were purchased from the native tribes to whom 
they belonged, but unfortunately the laws as to rights 
in these lands were difficult to deal with, and when 
the Maoris became unwilling to go on selling, great 
quarrels arose, in which each party said that the other 
had broken promises. 

A fierce sect of Maoris fell away from the Christians 
and mixed themselves up with the old heathen, and 
some dreadful murders were committed on the English, 
a war raged for some time and though peace has 
sometimes been made, and many of the Christian 
Maoris are thoroughly trustworthy and faithful, there 
continues a bitter feeling, and the colonists and 
heathen Maoris are constantly attacking one another. 

However in all our colonies, the church is work- 
ing. New Bishoprics are founded, new missions under- 
taken among the heathen and our Church is every- 
where spreading her curtains and enlarging her bounds. 

At home however, the Reformed parliament de- 
cided that the English Church shall no longer be the 
maintained by the State in Ireland, but that in the 
eye of the law it shall there be on the same footing 
with the Roman Catholic Church to which most of 
the Irish nation belongs. 

This measure was brought in, in 1869, by William 
Ewart Gladstone, who as head of the Liberal party 
came into power in 1868. 
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In every country, now as ever, evil and good 
are constantly struggling, and the cause of one or of 
the other is aided by each word and deed of the 
humblest of us. If clouds are gathering round, 
and the great judgments of God seem to threaten us, 
let us bear in mind what the whole course of history, 
sacred and profane alike, should teach us, that in 
righteousness is the only safety of the people. "England 
expects everyone to do his duty;" and in that — the 
simple duty in their station, of man, woman, and 
child, high and low, rich and poor — the duty to God 
and our neighbour, taught in the Catechism — lies the 
only safeguard of Old England, of her people, or of 
her Queen, 

Whom God Preserve. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE 

OF ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 



SAXON LINE. 

King Egbert. 

I 
K. Ethetwolf. 

I 



I 1 I I 

K. Ethelbald. K. Ethelbert. K. Ethelred. K. Alflred. 

K« Edward 



the Elder. 



I I 

K. Edred. K. Ethelstan. K. Edmand the Elder. 



I 
K. Edgar the Peaceable. K. Edwin the Fair. 

! 

I I 

K. Ethehred the Unready. K. Edward the Martyr. 

i i i 

K. Edmand Ironside. K. Edward the Confassor. Alfred, 

I mordered. 

Edward the Sttunger. 

I i ^1 

Edgar Etheling. St. Margaret, Chriatlna. 

married 
Malcolm of Scotland. 

Maude, 
married Henry I. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 



NORMAN LINE. 



King William I., tlie Conqaeror. 



Robert of Richard, K. William II. K. Henry I. Adela, 

Normandy. killed in | married 

I New Forest. | | Stephen de Blois. 

William Fitz-Robert. Maade, William, | 

married, jdrowned. K. Stephen. 

1st, Emperor of Germany. | 

2nd, Count of Anjon. i i 

K. Henry U. Enstace. William. 



HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 



K. Henry II. 



I i i I 

Henry K. Richard I. OeofOrey. K. John. 



I I 

Arthur. 



K. Henry III. Richard, 
} E. of Cornwall, 



I I and K. of Romans. 

Edward I. Edmund, \^ 

I E. of Lancaster. ■ | 

I 111 Edmund. Henry, 

Edward n. Thomas, Edmund, Henry, murdered. 

I ancestor of E. of Kent. E. of Lancaster. 

Edward HI. the Howards. | | 

Joan, Henry, 

married E. of Lancaster. 
Blaclc Prince. | 

Blanche, 

married 

John of Gaunt. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 



HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTER. 

K. Edward HI. 
I 



I 



I 



Edward. Lionel. 

I i 

K. Richard 11. PhlUppa. 

I 

Roger Mortimer. 



John. 
I 



I 
Thomas. 



I 



I 



Edmund Anne, 1 
Mortimer, married Henry VI. 
Richard, | 
E. of Cambridge. Edward. 

Richard, 
Dnke of York. 
I 



John 
Beaufort 

, i I i I I 

I Henry y. John. Thomas. Humflrey. Edmund. 



I 
Edmund. 

I 



Henry IV. Henry 
I Beaufort. 



Edward. 



I 
K. Edward IV. 

I 



I I 

George. K. Richard UI. 



I 
John. 

I 

Margaret, 

manied 

Edmund 

Tudor. 

„ '™ 
Henry Vn. 



Edward V. Richard. Elizabeth, Edward. Margaret. 

married f 

Henry VU. Reginald Pole. 



Richard, 

married 

Anne 

Mortimer 



HOUSE OF TUDOR. 
Henry VH. 



I 
Arthur. 



K. Henry VIII. 



I 



1 



Mary. 

I manied, ( 

j I I K. James IV., Scotland. Frances, 

K. Edward VI. Q.Mary. Q.EUxabeth. 2nd Earl of Angus. ^ ™»75f *- „ 
^ ' ^ I Duke of Suffolk. 

I 



I I , , 

James V. Margaret Douglas, 1 | \ 

I married Jane Elatherine, Mary. 

Mary. Earl of Lennox. Grey, married 

I I Wm. Seymour 

K. James I. i i Marquis of Hertford. 



I J 

Henry, Earl of Lennox, 
married | 

Q. Mary Stuart, Arabella 
Stuart. 



I 



Marquis 
of Hertford. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 



HOUSE OF STUART. 



James I. 

I 



Henry. 



K. Charles L 

I 



Charles IL James II. Henry. Mary, Henrietta, 
I married married 



^1 
Elizabeth, 

married 

Frederick. 

I 



I I I Prinoe D.ofOrieans. Rupert Manrioe. Sophia, 

James. Q. Mary H. Q. Anne, of Orange | manned 

I m.W. of Orange. t Loolae, married Elector of 

|. K. William HI. D. of SaToy. Hanoyer. 

Charles. Henry. | 

I George L 

Edward. 



HOUSE OF BRUNSWIOK. 

K. Geoig«L 

I 
K. George U. 

I 

Frederick. WOllam, Duke of Onmberiand. 
I 

I 1 1 

George IH. Edward. William. 

' I D. ot Qlovcester. 

GeozgelV. Fred. Wm. IV. Edward, Ernest, Adolphns, WHI 

T D. of York. D. of Kent. K. ofHanorer, Dnke of D.ofGloeestec 

Charlotte, I | Cambridge. 



lUam, 



yietoria. 
I 



George. 



George* 



I 



Victoria. Albert. 



>ert. Auce. Alfred. Helena. Loslsa. Arwnr. Leopold. Beatrice. 



KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 

AND THEIR CHILDREN. 



WnxiAK L married Matilda of Flanderftt and had four aons and fira 
daogliten— 

Bobert, Diika of Normandy, 

Richard, UUed in the New Foreat, 

WUliamll., 

Henry L, 

Cecily, a Nun, 

Constance, married the Dnke of Brittany, 

Adela, married the Coont do Bl<ds, 

Agatha, 

Gnndred, married Earl WareaiM. 

WnxuM IL died unmarried. 

HnxRT I. married, first, Edith Maxisb of Scotland, and had— 
22J][J?* } drowned in the White Ship, 

Mande, married, first, Henry IV., Emperor of Germany; second, 
Geoffirey Plantagenet, Ooont d'Ai^on. 
He married, secondly. Alios of Looyaine. a 

Stbpbxm married Matelda, Coontess of Bonlogne, and had— 
Eostace, diedyonng* 
William, Count de Boulogne, 
Mary, a Nun. 

Hbnbt II. married Elxamor^i Duchess of Aquitaine, and had— 
Henry, died before his father, 
Rielutfd I., 

Geoflirey, Duke of Brittany, 
John, 

Eleanor, married Alphonso, King of Castile, 
Matilda, married Henry, Count of Saxony, 
Joan, married William, King of Naples. 

BiCBABD I. married Bbrxmoabia of Nayarre. 



KINGS AND QX7ESNS OV ENGLAND, 

JoHM married Isabsx. of Angonleme— 
Henry in., 

Richard, Duke of Cornwall, and King of the Bomana, 
laabel, married Frederick, Emperor of Germany, 
Eleanor, married Simon de Montfort, 
Joan, married Alexander II. of Scotland. 

Hbmrt m. married Elbakor of ProTence— 
Edward I., 

Edmund, EarlofLancaater, 
Margaret, married Alexander m. of Scotland, 
Beatrice, married the Dnke of Brittany. 



Edwarb L married, first, Euuxor of Caatlle— 
Henry, y 

John, > died young, 

Alphonso, J 
Edward U., 

Eleanor, married the Dnke of Bar, 
Joan, married the Earl of Gloucester, 
Margaret, married the Dnke of Brabant, 
Isabel, married the Earl of Holland, 
Berengaria, \ 

Beatrice, * 
Married, secondly, liAROARvr of France— 
Bdmond, Eari of Kent, 
Thomas, Earl of Norfolk. 

Edwarb H. married Ibabxl of France— > 
Edward HI., 
John of Bltham, 

Joan, married Darid IL of Scotland, 
Eleanor, married the Doke of Gaeldrei. 

Ebwarb in. married PmunA. of Halnaolt— 
Edward, the Black Prince, 
Lionel, Dnke of Clarence, 
William, died yonng, 
John of Gaunt, Doke of Lancaster, 
Edmnnd of Langley, Duke of Kent, 
Thomas of Woodstock, Dnke of Gloucester, 
Isabel, married Ingeltram de Coney, 
Joan, dledyoong, 
Blanche, diedyoni^, 
Mary, married the Dnke of Brittany, 
Margaret, married the Earl of Pembroke. 



AND THEIR CHILDRSN. 

RxGBAKD II. married, first, Amm of Bohemia; lecond, Isabbl of France. 

Bmsric IV. married Mart Bonm-- 
Henry Y., 

John, Duke of Bedford, 
Hamfrey, Dnke of GloaoestM^ 
Thomaa, Dnke of Clarence, 
Blanche, married the Elector Pfelatin^ 
FhiUppa, married Erie, King of Denmaric 
Married, aecondly, Joamiia of Nayarre. 

Hbkkt v. married KAraxaixm urn Vauob— 
Henry VI. 

EwxKi VI. married MABOABjn of Ai^on— 
Edward, Prince of Wales. 

Bdwabb IV. married EwMAMwerm Woobtxllv— 
Edward V., 

Bichard, Dnke of York, 
Elisabeth, married Henry VII*, 
CecUy, married Lord Wells, 
Anne, married the Dnke of Norfolk, 
Bridget, aNnn, 

Katherine, married the Earl of DeTon, 
Mary, died yonng. 

RnsuxB m., married Amin Nbtixxb— 
Edward, Prince of Wales. 

HsMRT Vn. married Euzabbth PLAMTAOEHar— 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
Henry Vm., 
Margaret, married, first, James IV. of Scotland; second, the Barl of 

Angus, 
Mary, married, first, Loots XH. of France; second, the Dnke of SniTolk. 

HxMRT Vin. married, first, Kathbumb of Amgon-- 

Mary I. 
Second, AknxBoxath— 

Elisabeth. 
Third, Jaxs Sbtmour— 

Edward VI. 
Fourth, Akhx of Cleyes. 
Fifth, Kathbroix HowABSk 
Sixth, Katbbbibb Pabb. 

Mart L married Philip U. of Spain. 



KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 

Jambs I. married Akmb of Denmark- 
Henry, Prince of Wales, 
Charles I., 
Elisabeth, married Frederick, Elector Palatine. 

Cbabijbs I, married HwnmcrrA Maria of Bonrbon— 
Cliarles n., 
James II* 

Henry, Dnke of Gtoneester, 
Mary, married the Prince of Orange, 
Anne, dledyoong, 
Elisabeth, died at Oarisbroofce, 
Henrietta, married the Duke of Orleans, 

Chabt.m n. married CATHsniim of Bragansa. 

Jambs H. married, iint, Avmb Hybb— 

Mary n., married William of Orange, 
Anne, married George of Denmark. 
Married, second. Mart Bbatriob p^E s t b 
James Francis, 
Louisa. 

Marx IL married Wixaiam of Orange. 

Ammb, married Oborob of Denmaik.— 
'Vnillam, Duke of Qloaoeittr. 

Gborob I. married SonoA Dosothba of Zelle— 
George IL, 
Sophia Dorothea, married Frederick, KingofPmssia. 

Gborob H. married Caroubb of Anspach— 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
William, Duke of Cumberland, 
Anne, married the Prince of Orange, 
Louisa, married the King of Denmark, 
Amelia, 
Mary, married Frederick Landgraye of Hesse. 

Gborob HI. married Charlottb of Mecklenborgh StnlilB— 
George IV., 

Frederick, Dnke of York, 
William IV., 
Edward, Dnke of Kent, 
Ernest Augustus, King of Hanorer, 
Adolphns, Duke of Cambridge, 
Augustus, Dnke of Sussex, 
Chariotte, married the King of Wnrtembeig, 



AND THEIR CHILDREN. 

Elinbeth, married the Landgnve of Hesse, 

Angnsta, 

Kary married the Duke of Qloacester, 

Sophia, 

Amelia. 

Qborob IV. married Cakoxjmb of Bnmswiok— 
Charlotte, married Leopold of Saxe Coborg. 

WxLLZAK IV. married Auxlaxdm of Saxe Helningen. 

Victoria, married Axjbxbt of Saxe Coburg Gofha— 

Victoria , Prineess Royal , married Prince I^ederfck William of Prussia, 

Albert, Prince of Wales, 

Alice, married Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt. 

Alfired, 

Helena, 

Louisa, 

Arthnr, 

Leopold, 

Beatrice. 
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